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DEAR SIR, 

I beg you will accept this Firft Volume 
of my Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery, 
as a Proof of the very affettionate regard I have 
ever entertained for you; which, as it began with 
our firft ftudies, may, I earnefily wifh, remain un- 


interrupted to the end of our lives. Tam, 
DEAR SIR, 
Your very faithful, 


Affectionate, and moft humble Servant, 


THO. DENMAN. 


Lonpon, 
Noy. 1, 1788, 
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Many of thefe papers, which are now col- 
leGed into one volume, have been before printed, 
and of feveral of them there has been more than 
one umpreffion. By this mode of publication I 
have had an opportunity of correcting many er- 
rors; though, with all that I have been able 
to do for the amendment of the work in general, 
T am yet very Jenfible of its imperfechons. But 
the reader will dfcover that pains have been 
taken to render it lefs unworthy of his regard; 
and the hope of being ufeful to thofe who are 
engaged in fludies of this kind has converted 
the trouble into pleafure. It is my intention to 
proceed m the fame method with the fecond 
volume, many parts of which have been already 
printed, and that will include all which I have 
to fay on the fubjed. 

Of the medical treatment of the difeafes of 
women, of the practice of midwifery in parti- 
cular, we have no accounts from the earleft 

a qwriters 
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ariters but fuch as are very imperfect, and in- 
volved in works which the life of one man would 
fearcely be fuficient to glean; and, after all his 
labour, his curiofity might be gratified, but he 
probably would not gain or give much fatif- 
fattion. The cultivation of medicine. at large, 
of that branch of which we are about to treat 
in particular, 15 of a late date in this country 3 
which, to one glance of the eye, exhibits a view 
of the fieps by which human begs emerge from 
a fiate of abjolute ignorance and barbarifin, be- 
come civilized, and arrive at eminence in every 
art and fcience. 7 ‘ 

In what country medical knowledge was firft 
cultivated and reduced into fcientific order, can- 
not now be traced; for, beyond a certain time, 
the records are crowded with fable, and, being 
only fupported by conjeCiure, are not entitled to 
our confidence. But, long before the eftabli{b- 
ment of fyfiems, there muft have been a time, 
when means were ufed for the cure of difeafes 
and the relief of accidents. There muft alfo have 
been a tune when. the rude but well-meant en- 
deavours of one friend to reheve another in 
difirefs ceafed, and application was made to thofe 
who were fuppofed to have more information or 
greater fell; and this would properly be the 
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origin of the art. By what fleps or means the 
Greeks became fooner and better informed, im 
all arts and fciences, than other nations, we 
cannot now decide; whether it depended upon 
the force of their own native genius, or whether 
this knowledge was communicated by fome pre-— 
ceding or neighbouring people. It is probable 
that the Greeks were informed by the Egyp- 
tians; but, by whatever means they acquired 
their information, to the Greeks the diftinguifb- 
ed glory 1s due of having conveyed, in their 
own language, the rudiments not only of medi- 
cine, but of every art and fetence, to all the 
weflern world. The very name of Hippocrates 
has filled with enthufiafin every fucceeding wri- 
ter; and all thofe of whom we have been ac- 
cuftomed to think with veneration, or to fpeak 
with refpect, have mentioned him with admira- 
tion, and held him to our view as an example 
to be imitated, or as a pattern to be followed. 
Whether we confider his writings with regard 
to the morality which they inculcate, the hberal 
conduc which they recommend, the firong and 
the extenfive obfervations with which they 
abound, of the order and method in which thefe 
are conveyed, it is not pofible to withhald our 
eficem. He had alja. the good fortune of writing 
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in a language which was not only known, but 
/poken with purity for a longer time than any 
other; for Hippocrates ved near jive hundred 
years before the Chriftian era, and the Grecian, 
was the popular language at Conftantinople, 
even at the time when this city was taken by 
Mahomet im the fifteenth century. The Greeks 
alfo maintained their Juperiority in literature. 
and arts for a long time after their political 
_ fovereignty was loft. But if there be any pro 
grefive power in the human mind, if there be 
any advantage obtaimed in the practice of me- 
dicine, by the knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood, or of a more corre anatomy and phy- 
frolozy at large, by the application of chemifiry, 
by amore copious materia medica, by the records 
of experience, or by many collateral arts which 
medicine calls in. to its aid, we may be allowed 
to fay, that Hippocrates ought not to be confi= 
dered as the guide of Phyficians at the prefent 
time, or as having limited either the perfeciton 
or extent of the art; but as an illufirious {pect 
men of ancient medical knowledge and prattice. 
And if this obfervation halds good with ref/peE to 
Hippocrates, it will have more force when ap- 
pled ta all his tranfcribers and commentators. 
To the Greeks we are indebted ‘for the works of 

Ei . Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle in the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and, when they were fubdued by the Romans, the 
pirfe obje of their conquerors was, to acquire 
poffeffion of their knowledge. With other arts 
and ‘(ciences, the Greeks are to be conjidered as 
the infiructors of the Romans m Hae 
and, allowing for fome change ia the arrange- 
ment, the addition of what he had collecied 
from other writers, a few improvements in 
furgery, and the local application of principles 
before known, Celfus, who lived at Rome im 
the firft century, may be confidered as the tran- 
Jeriber of Hippocrates. 

The flourifbing fiate of the Romans was - 
fbort duration. The empire was divided into 
abe eaftern and weftern in the fourth century. 
Rome, which was the capital of the latter, 
was taken by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 
under whofe fubjechon it remained; and the 
Romans ceafed to fpeak the Latin. language in 
the beginning of the feventh century. But nei- 
ther the conqueft of Rome by Odoacer, nor that 
of Alexandria under the Caliph Omar, nor the 
permanent ubjeciion of Conftantinople dy Ma- 
homet the fecond, in the fifteenth century, extin- 
guifbed that, knowledge, and thofe arts, which 
had been fa hong and P firenuoufly cultrvated and 

exercised. 
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exercifed. From the deftruttion of the brary 
at Alexandria were produced the fchools of 
Antioch and Haran, or what may be called 
the Arabian /chools, the principal medical wri- 
ters of which were Rhazes, Avicenna, Aven- 
zoar, and Albucafis. The fentiments and 
manners of no people could be lefs favourable to 
learning than thofe of the Arabians; and we 
accordingly find in every bhiftory that, when 
they fpoiled Alexandria, their intention was to 
defiroy all kinds of ference, by burning the 
magnificent libraries which had been there col 
leed ; and every book which efcaped the general 
bavock was preferved by the care or par- 
Liality of private men. The writimgs of the 
Arabian poyficians were chiefly tvanferibed 
from the Greeks; except that an account of 
the finall-pox, and of a Jew other difeafes of 
lefs confequence, was fir given by the Arabians ; 
and that Avicenna was the Jrft who defcribed 
the forceps, az inflrument contrived for the 
purpye of delivering women in cafes of diffi- 
culty, preferving at the fame time the life of 
the child. 

“fier the deftruttion of the library at Alex- 
andria, ze Grecian manufcripts, which were 
prefecved, were alfa tranflated into rhe Syriac, 

: Perfian, 
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Perfian, and Indian languages ; and the learned 
avere difperfed in different countries. For i€ 
appears that in the year 767 Almanzur, the 
Jounder and Caliph of Bagdat, fent for a /kil- 
ful and learned phyfician from Indias which 
£ mention, becaufe it explains an obfervation 
made by the Raja of Kifhenagur, and reported 
by the learned Mr. Halhed, in the preface to 
4is Perfian Grammar, without any violence to 
other chronologies. Thus wars and apparent 
devaflation became, in the hands of Providence, 
a means of diffufing learning over many coun-~ 
tries which might otherwife have remained ia 
senor ance. 

But the firft {chools from which the weftera 
part of xurope derived their knowledge were 
efiablifhed in \taly in the eighth century; and 
the moft famous of thofe in which the art of me- 
dicine was taught were at Padua, where all 
who aimed at excellence refarted with the view 
of purfuing their ftudies, or of qualifying them- 
felves for practice. From the contiguity of the 
tivo countries, from the frequent wars carried 
on between France and Italy, or from other 
caufes, the French acquired knowledze ;_[chools 
were eftablifbed, encouragement was given to 
fearning, many able men arofe; and France, by 

I ats 
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its more convenient fituation to Britain and the 
northern nations, in their efteem, fucceeded Italy 
in literary reputation; and Paris and Mont- 
pelicr were the places to which fiudents reforted 
for infiruction, even down to the beginning of 
this century. 


Azour fifty years before the birth of 
Chrift,. Julius Czefar made a defcent from 
Gaul into Britain, @ country then but little 
known, the inhabitants of which were in a very 
uncivilized fate; perbaps not one degree more 
enlighiened than the Indians, whom their pofie- 
rity ofterwards difeovered im America. 7, be 
Romans continued long enough in Britain to 
humble the ferocious fpirit of the natrves, to 
prepare them for civilization, and to teach fome 
of thofe arts by which the evils of their flate 
might be leffened, and fome of the comforts of 
life acquired. On the retreat of the Romans 
from the ifland, fuch of the natives as had been 
driven to the diffant parts poured with irre- 
fifible fury on thofe who had been fubjeEed to 
the dominion of Rome, and the Saxons were 
calied in to .afife and to protect them. Subjec- 
tion is ufually the lot of thofe who recewve poll 
tical proteciton 5 the Saxons a//umed the govern~ 
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ment of Britain, and being but little more civj- 
lifed than thofe they came to defend, could afford 
few opportunities of unprovement; and the 
Danes, im their fubfequent invafions, reduced 
the Jmall advancement which the Britons had 
made towards learning, notwithfianding the en- 
couragement afforded by Alfred, about the year 
goo. The Norman congueft took place in 1066, 
and the change, with all its difadvantages, was 
produciive of fome general good to the nation ; 
but the great profpect of literary umprovement 
arofe towards the conclufion of the twelfth cen 
tury, when Richard the Firft undertook his 
crufade to the Holy Land. But it appears that 
there was not a fingle man in his whole army 
who under ftood the Grecian or Syrian languages; 
fo that without any advantage to balance the 
lofs of bis fubjeGs or the expenditure of his 
wealth, he and his people returned to England 
as ignorant as they departed. During all this 
barren and dreary time, that is, Jor the {pace 
of nearly thirteen hundred years, the excel- 
lence of the Britons Jeems to have been in the 
frength of their arms, mention being farce 
made of any man who had a claim to be confi- 
dered as learned in any Jcience, before Roger 
Bacon, who hved in the thirteenth century. 
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He was a man endowed with a very fupe= 
rior genius, who, among other branches of 
philofophy, applied himfelf to chemifiry, which 
he carried to a higher degree of perfeclion than 
his gale of any age or nation. A few 
other names of medical men are recorded, as 
“ener Anglicus, Nicholas de Ferneham, 
Johannes de San¢to AXgidio er Giles, Hugh 
of Fvefham, and Gilbertus Anglicus*; uf 
John a Gaddefden was the firfi Englithman, 
according to Dr. Friend, wha acquired fufficient 
reputation to be appointed Phyhcian to the Court, 
auhich Gaddelden was, in the reign of Edward 
the Second, His wark, which he called the ** Rofa 
Anglicana,” was never printed in England: and 
if it 1s compared with thofe of the Greeks, and 
perhaps of Jome other phyficians of his time, he 
ay deferve the feverity of that cenfure which 
has been unfparingly paffed upon him, But 
furely much allowance 1s to be made, and fome 
honour muft be given, to the firfe man wm 
any country, who, by difinguifhing himfelf, 
qwas preferred to a place of fuch high trufi and 
importance. About the fame time lived John 
Ardern, a Surgeon of great reputation at 
Newarke i Nottinghamfhire, who compofed 


* See Aikin’s Biographical Memoirs. 
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many works, none of which have been printed, 
except a treatife on the ** Fiftula in Ano.” 

Knowledge muff be introduced jnto every 
country 1m fome one or more of thefe ways; it 
mufi be gained by the genius and indufhry of the 
natives; by communication with other nations 
in which it already exifis; or the rudiments 
nuuft be acquired in fome other nation, and then 
carried to greater perfection by the genius and 
indufiry of thofe, who originally received their 
mnfiruction from foreigners. If knowledse was 
conveyed from the Babylonians fo the Egyptians, 
thofe would probably afford an example of the 
firft; the Greeks of the fecond; and all Europe 
would be an example of the third. But the 
progre/s of knowledge would be exceedingly flow, 
in the beginning, in every nations and even fup- 
pofing the powers of the mind were not diverted 
from the purfuit by more favoured objects, it 
would be long before men thus circumpanced 
could be put into competition with a’ people 
already informed, The abilities of particular 
men would very often be loft by their deaths 
ana, if they were difpofed to convey their know- 
ledge by writing, the number of copies would be 
comparatively few, full of the errors of the 
tranfcribers, and dificult to be uaderfiood, from 
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the changes in the meaning of words, and the. 
conftruciion of the language in which they might 
be written. Nor would a people deferve the 
name of fhilful and learned, becaufe there 
were a few men of diftinguifbed abilities among 
them, but becaufe the generality were fo well 
informed as to be able to execute with apti- 
tude what was required of them for the good 

of fociety. ieee 
All or the greater part of the impediments to 
the acquifition or diffufion of knowledge in gene- 
ral, were happily removed in the fifteenth cen= 
lury by the difcovery of the art of printing, by 
John Fautt or Fuft, a@ German, about the year 
1432. Lhis art was introduced into Britain in the 
year 1470, by William Caxton, who hired him- 
Jelf as a fervant at Cologn, for the purpofe of 
qualifying bimfelf as a working printer. There 
are two books, it 15 faid, which were printed 
by him before his return, of one of which we 
foall have occafion to take notice. Another event 
extremely favourable to the improvement of me- 
dicine 100k place early in the next century, that is, 
in the year 1 518; which was the eflabli{hment of 
the College of. Phyfictansin London, by the charter 
of King Henry the Eighth. The words of the char~_ 
ter of ihe college denote its view ; Improborum 
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hominum qui medicinam, Ge.; audaciam 
competcere ; and the kind of infirtution, in{ti- 
tutarum civitatum in Italia exemplum imitati; 
and the perfons to whom it was granted, gra- 
vium virorum doctorum, Sc.; precibus in- 
clinati. For certain purpofes, promoting the 
good of fociety, thefe men were directed to form 
a college, which muft fignify their felection; 
with powers for their internal regulation, as 
forcible as thofe ever granted to any other 
Bucs ty or college; provided fuch regulations 

only were executed as promoted thofe intere/is 
of fociety which were committed to their trufis 

And I mention. thefe circumftances becaufe the 
feleciing power of the Fellows of this college, 
though allowed to all others, has been difputed 
by fome good men; who perbaps did not recollect 
that, before the eftablifhment of the college, the art 
of medicine was practhifed without reftraint, im this 
country, by men as bold as they were ignorant ; 
nor forefee that, if it was annulled, the art would, 
in all probability, decline mto its primitive flate 
of ignorance and confufion. It would moreover 
be eafily proved, that fince the year 1484 there 
have been at all tines phyficians of diftinguifhed 
abilities and eminence, and that the general 
Literature of this country has been in many 1u- 
fances very effectually affijted by this college 
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One of the firft books printed by Caxton was 
** Bartholome: de Proprietatibus Rerum.’  Heé 
1s mentioned by Dr. Friend as B. Glanvillus, 
which is an error, for the title of the copy of 
the book whieh I have feen, probably Caxton’s, 
1s this——** Incipit prohemium de Proprietatibus 
“* rerum Fratris Bartholomei, anglici, de Ordine 
** Fratrum Minorum.” This is in the nature 
of a Cyclopedia; and being a book not much 
known, L allow myfelf the liberty of making an 
extract from it, which will fhew the nature 
of the work. Has obfervations on frre, which 
ail exhibit his philofophy, are in this order—De 
forma—De elemento—De igne—De flamma 
De fumo—De carbone—De {cintilla—De fa- 
villa—De cinere.—The Jollowing from bis 
chapter de infirmitatibus qw¢// foew his medi 
cine-—De febre—De febre effymera— De 
ethica—De febre putrida—De fignis putridze 
febris—De febre cotidiana—De febre terciana 
et ejus fignis et cura—De quartana et ejus 
fignis et remediis— De febre fimplici et com- 
pofita. He has a chapter de obftetrice, and 
another de umbilico, but they both relate al- 
moft wholly to the management of the child. A 
book lke this promyfed to be of great fervice $ 
but, though the circle was large and regular, it 
Was 
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was filled, uot with the obfervations of a man 
of real knowledge or experience, but with popu- 
far opinions, and thofe colleded, without much 
difcrimination, fram other writers, A tranfla- 
tion of this work, by John Trevila, was printed 
by Wynkin de Worde iz 1 507, another edt- 
tion by Berthelet za 1 535, and I believe fome 
others. Very few medical books feem to have 
been printed about this time; and, from the ex- 
amples, their lofs 1s not to be rezarded. The 
** Fudycyall of Vryns” was printed in 1 clos 
““ 4 hitel Boke for the Infirmites and grete 
€* Sickeneffe called Peffilence 3” which puffed 
through many editions; and ** A little Treaty/e 
** called the Gouernail of Helthe.’—But in the 
year 1522 Linacre publifhed a tranflation of 
afferent parts of Galen, which be thought moft 
ufeful to be known. The ability with which 
thefe tranjflations were made ts univer ally ac- 
knowledged, and great honour was Jufily given 
to Linacre on the occafion. But the Englifh 
practitioner did not reap much advantage from 
the work; for though there might not have been 
fix men in the nation at that time able to read 
or tranflate Greek, and probably fome hundreds 
who underftood Latin, yet the bulk of the people 
were firangers to both the languages; and of this 
Linacre bim/c/f feems to have been Jenfible ; for 

he 
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he immediately afterward publifhed his ** Rudi- 
menta Grammatica Linguz Latine.” Nor 
can I bere help lamenting two defects 
ia Linacre’s plan; one, when the college 
was eftablifhed, that he did not encourage the 
publication of papers on medicine, under the au- 
fpices of the college; a defect Jeen by the efta- 
blifbers of the Royal Society, who publifbed 
fuch papers in their tranfachons, a place by no 
means proper for them; the other,* that be did 
not pubhifh his works in Englith, when they 
avould have been generally read, have fiood. as 
good examples, and taught a proper method 
of writing. It wasnot done, and the Englith 
medical writers returned to their former 
fivle; and for many years little real pro- 
| grefs in knowledge was made, nor any titles 
heard of but thofe of Urynals, Judgment of 
Urynes, Anatomies of Urynes, Treturies of 
Helth, Mirrours: of Helth, Anthidotaries, 
Breuiaries of Helth, t4e Trefures of poore 
Men, Herbals, and the lke, by medycyners 
and affronomers. But about the year 1540 
fome attempts were made to tranflate books of 
reputation into the Englifh Janguage; as Sir 
Ulrich Hutten oz the wie called Guaiacum 
that bealeth the Frenche Pockes, dy Paynell, 
Canon of Marten Abbey, who alfo tranflated 
many 
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many other books about 16 3333 2he «Cattell 
of Helthe éy Sir Tho. Elyot, who was not a 
phyfician; Albertus Magnus; Prognofticacion$’ 
out of the. books of Ypocras, Auicen; &c: aitd 
the Queftionarie of Cyrurgyens, with the for- 
mularie of lytell Guydo in Cyrurgie. In the 
year 1540 was alfo publifbed the firft book on the 
Subject of midwifery in England, called ‘* The 
_§* Byrth of Mankynde,” otherwife named ** The 
** Womans Booke,”’ by Vhomas Raynold, PAy- 
fition ; the fecond edition of which was imprinted 
at London by Thomas Ray, whofe name 1s not 
mentioned either by Ames or Herbert, 7 their 
biftory of printers. This was alfo the firft book 
which has prints; and, as every one of thefe 
books went through feveral editions, we may cor~ 
clude they were in high eftimation: Then (1545) 
came forth alfo an abridzment of Velalius under 
the title of, ** Compendium totius Anatomie deli- 
“< neatio are Exarata, per Thomam Geminum, 
‘“* Londim.” Geminie was an engraver. 

_ But one of the firft Englith medical books, 
properly freaking, I take to be ‘* a fhort and 
profitable treatyfe touchinge the cure of the difeafe 
called Morbus Gallicus ; withe ann. account of 
the nature of Quickfilver, by G. Baker, Mazjfer 
of Ghirurgerieé, 1579,” and the firft book in 
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furgery, called, ‘* An Excellent Treaty/e of 
Wounds made with Gunfhot, c.; by Thomas 
Gale, Maiffer in Chirurgerie, (1563. The 
dedication to Ambrofe Paré’s work is dated 
_ Feb. 8, 1579, and it was tranflated into En- 
glifh i 1634 éy Thomas Johnfon ; fo that it 
may be doubted whether Gale did not precede 
Paré im the reconunendation of a more fimple 
method of treating gunfhot wounds. The fame 
Tho. Gale alo printed, ** An Encherridion 
of Chirurgerie,”’ and many other works relating 
bath to furgery and medicine together with the 
“* Inftitution of a chirurgeon.”’ Gale was avery 
meritorious indefatigable furgeon. Near the fame 
time John Halle publifbed what he calls the 
“¢ Chirurgia Parva Lanfranci 3” and John 
Bannifter ‘* a Lreaty/e of Chirurgerie;’ and 
Joon afterwards William Clowes ‘* 4 briefe and 
necefjarie treaty/e touchynge the cure of the dy/- 
eafe called Morbus Gallicus, or Lues Venerea, 
by uncitons and other approved waies of curing.” 
But there had alfo been publifhed, in the year 
1577, 4 profytable treatyfe of the anatomie of 
man’s bode, compyled by that excellent chirur- 
geon, M. Thomas Vicary, Efg. Sarjaunf 
Chirurgeon to Edward the Sixth, Queene 
Marie, and Queene Elizabeth, and allo chiefe 


Surgeon. 
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Surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hofpitall. There 
was alfo printed in 1597, ** The whole courfe 
** of Chirurgerie,’ by Peter Lowe, @ Scotch- 
man, Aurelian dociour in the facultie of chi- 
rurgerie at Paris. I find afew books publifbed 
by phyficians about this time.-—** A fort dif- 
** courfe of the moft rare and excellent Virtue 
as of Nitre’’—‘* A Greene Foreft, or a Natural 
“© Hiftorie,’ by John Mapler, M. 4. and 
frudent at Cambridge— The Hammer for the 
“< Stone,’ by Walter Carie; and a briefe 
treatyfe called ‘* Carie’s Farewell to Phificke’” 
—‘* Stirpum Adverfaria Nova perfacilis in- 
‘ veflizatio luculentaque acceffio ad prifcorunt 
‘¢ Materiam Medicam’’—‘‘ The Benefit off the 
<* anncient Bathes of Buckfione, and the Bathes 
‘¢ of Bathes ayde; by John Jones, Phyfician”— 
“« Hygema, Sc. authore Timotheo Brighto, 
“© Cantabrigienfi Medicine Doéiore:’ and a 
Treatyfe of Melancholie, by ihe fame authors 
“6 Praxis Medicine Univerfalis” (1598), and 
fome others, which fhew very fatisfactorily the 
pains taken by the Englith to acquire knowledge 
by thew-own indufiry, and by tranflating all the 
works which were then held in particular efteem. 
But it appears aljo that the progrefs made by the 
Englith phy/ficians and furgeons, for the mmprove- 
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ment of the refpeFtive branches of the profefion, 
had not been very rapid, and that much re- 
mained to be done at the commencement of the 
Seventeenth century; and particularly that the 
praciice of midwifery had not been yet igi 
to, usle/s as a part of furgery. 

In the year 1560, Francis Bacon, after- 
avards Lord Verulam, was born, a man whofe 
fame will recerve no addition from any ap- 
plaufe which it 1s in my power to give. He 
was a meteor from whofe lufire all nature 
received fome light; and, though he did not apply 
himfelf particularly to the iudy of medicine, he 
has left many ufeful obfervations. relating to its 
‘and he promoted this, and almoft every other 
branch of knowledge, by teaching. and prach~ 
fing the moft effeCiual method of acquiring-1t; 

In the year 1578 William ‘Harvey «wes Lorn 
at ¥olkfton iz Kent; and, having completed his 
fiudies at Cambridge, he went to. Padua where 
he was admitted to the degree of Doltory\in un- 
ufual and flattering terms of approbation, in 
1602. In the year 1615 he was appointed by 
the Colleze of Phyficians to read the leCtures on 
anatomy and furgery ; and in thefe heifirft pro- 
mulgated his difcovery of the circulation .of the 

blood, a difcovery fo complete, that no perfon has 
ever controverted one fofition, or amended big 
explan 
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explanation. With all the fagacity and perfe- 
verance of a truly great man, he applied himfelf 
to fori an entire hiftory of the generation of 
animals, with that of the preceding and ac- 
companying changes; but his fiudies were in- 
terrupted, and many of his papers loft, in the 
time of the civil war. It does not appear that 
he had determined to publifh the reft, though 
finifhed with admirable correéinefs, till be was 
prevailed upon by the folicitations of his imtimate 
friend Sir George Ent, who fupervifed the 
printing of them, im Englith, im the year 16533 
but I have no other authority for this fact than 
the preface, to that edition. By inclination, or 
the necefity of bis affairs, Harvey was engaged 
in the Practice of Midwifery, by which means 
he got that information which enabled him to 
write his §* Exercitatio de partu,” and many 
excellent obfervations with which his works 
abound. He clearly entertained an opinion that 
the knowledge of the circulation, the conflituent 
parts, and proper ties of the blood, would enable 
phyficians. to cure all difeafes. The a icoveries 
which Harvey made, the many fubjeGs which 
fe. illuftrated, and the delicacy and patience 
which he exercifed in his inveftigations, then 
unknown in this country, eniille him to the 

highest 
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Ligheft honour as an anatomift, and as a man of 
feience. He died at eighty years of age, ho- 
noured and beloved for the greatne/s of his abt- 
ities, the ingenuoufne/s of his difpofition, and 
the mildne/s of bis manners. 

From the gradual progrefs of fcience, or from 
the example of the two illuftrtous men laft men- 
tioned, a happier profpect dawned upon Britain, 
to which I muft beg leave to call your particular 
attention.™ | 

‘Thomas Sydenham was born im the year 
1624, and. graduated at Oxford. He applied 
himfelf to the practice of medicine, and wrote 
‘bis account of the continued fever of the years 
x661, and three following years; ‘which fever 
he then fuppofed to be the only one in nature. 
But further experience convinced him that there 
qwere many ‘kinds of fever, andof thefe ‘he has 
given an account to the-year 1683—together 
with differtations on the Jmall-pox, hyfteric dif~ 
cafes, droply, gout, and many fporadsc difeafes. 
Some notice is alfo taken of the difeafes incident 
to women in childbed, and of many of the com- 
plaints of children. His works were publifbed 


at different times as the occafions occurred to him. 


* The greater part of this Preface was given as an 
Introductory Lecture, 
The 
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ci; he writings of Sydenham, whether we con 
fider the fagacity and order with which the ob- 
fervations are made, or the fidelity with which 
they are recorded, have been held by all fucceed- 
ing phyficians in the bigheft efteems and, from 
the time of Hippocrates to the prefent, be bas 
heen defervedly confidered as the beft example of 
a practical phyfician; though it mufl be ac- 
knowledged that he was often wrong in bis the- 
ory, and in fome infiances in his praciice; but 
his defcriptions of difeafes are allowed to be ex- 
cellent. He died in the year 1699. 

Francis Gliflon was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became Regius Profeflor. He was 
one of the phyficians to Lops Elizabeth, aud to - 
James rhe frfl.. In 3654 he publifhed bis 
‘© Anatome Hepatis,” in the internal firuclure 
of which vifcus he made feveral new obferva- 
tions; in 1659, bis ** Traciatus de Rachitide,”’ 
which difeafe he was the firfi who decribed; 
and after fome years his book “* De Ventriculo 
<¢ & Inteftinis,” in which he firft took notice. of 
the irritability of the fimple plore ; Jo that he has 
an undoubted right to the credit of being the 
father of all the docirine of writability, fince 
unjufily atributed to Haller, and on which fo 
many volumes have been written without the 
7 mention 
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mention of Gliffon’s name. He alfo publifbed 
another work ** De Nature Vita,” of which 
L have never feen a copy.  Gliffon lived to be 
upwards of one hundred years of age*, 
Thomas Willis, Sedleian Profeffor at Ox- 
ford, was born m the year 1621, and publifhed, 
as the foundation of a large defign, his ** Ce- 
“* rebri Anatome, cui accefit Nervorum De- 
“¢ feriptio S Ufus,” in 1663. In this work he 
was much afified by Dr. Lower, and the 
drawings were taken by Chriftopher Wren. 
The terms in which Willis /peaks of Lower 
feem defcriptive of both their charatters— 
cujus cultelli & ingeni aciem, lubens agnofco 
—emicuit viri folertia plane admiranda, nec- 
non indefatigabilis induftria, nulloque obice 
fiftendus labor. In 1672 he publifhed his 
work ** De Anima Brutorum,” which is to be 
confidered as a fequel to the former. itis a 
work of infinite labour, reflection, and ingenuity, 
in which he defcribes the caufes and effects of 
thofe difeafes arifing from nervous influence. 
There are in this book four plates, three ex- 
tremely fine, reprefenting a diffected oyfter, a 
lobfier, and an earthworm.—In 167 3 he pub- 
* See the General Biographical Diétionary 3 or the Annual 
Regifter for the year 1767. 
lifhed 
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fifbed his “© Pharmacentice Rationalis, five Dia- 
** triba de Medicamentorum Operationibus in 
** Humano Corpore,” a work compofed of anato- 
mical, phyfiological, and practical obfervations, 
with many curious plates of the lymphatics, vafa 
vaforum, and other finer parts of anatomy. He 
died before the fecond part of thiswas printed; and 
in the preface to it there 1s a fhort account of bis 
life and writings. The works of Willis are very 
numerous and ujeful, and bear indubitable marks 
of great learning, genius, and indufiry, but 
they are feldom fludied. Perhaps his medical 
works may be too philofophical for practical 
phyficians ; and bis philofophical works too much 
blended with medicine to pleafe philofophers ; but 
there is fcarcely a fubjelt relative to either on 
which light has not been thrown sy Dr. Willis : 
for though he was very much engaged and emi- 
ment in practice, he conftantly purfued the im- 
provement of his profeffion. He died in the year 
1675. The prattical works of Willis were 
badly tranflaied into Englith in 168%, and all 
bis wrtings afterward, ina language never very 
good, and now become obfolete. 

Nathaniel Highmore wrote bis «6 Dif qutifi- 

“* tones Anatomica,” in 1651, and ** A Fii/- 
** tory of the Generation of Plants and Animals,” 
d in 
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in which it appears that he made many difcove- 
ries, particularly of the antrum in the up- 
per jaw; to which his name has ever fince been 
given. 

Contemporary with thefe was Walter Need- 
ham, educated at Cambridge, but who af- 
terwards refided at Shrewfbury. He wrote 
‘¢ Difquifitio Anatomica de Formato Fatu,” a 
work of deservedly high eflimation, in which he 
lakes the opportumity of treating not only upon 
the contents and economy of the gravid uterus, 
but upon the laGeals and lymphatic fyftem, and 
many other anatomical fubjects. 

In the year 1656 Thomas Wharton pud- 
lifbed his ‘* Adenographia,” a work of efta- 
blifhed reputation, in which, among other things, 
be has obferved many things which relate to the 
gravid uterus. 

Nathaniel Henfhaw publifhed his ** Aero- 
‘* Chalinos” in the year 1677. This contains 
the five following tracts :—** On Fermentation 
6 —Chylification—Re/pir ation—Sanguification 
‘¢ —T he good effects of changing Air.” 

About the fame time hved Walter Charlton, 
who publifbed ‘* Onomafficon Zoicum? in the 
year 1668, and im the following year bis 
*¢ Lcononua Animalis,” of which Sir George 

unt 
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Ent gave this characfer—opus maturo confilio 
inchoatum, magna cura elaboratum, ingenio 
denique et doétrina fingulari perfettum. Charl- 
ton al/o publifhed feveral other works, particu- 
larly ** De caufis Catameniorum et Uteri Rheu- 
“¢ matifmo.” 

fn 1668 Dr. Mayow of Oxford publifhed 
his work ** De Refpiratione—de /piritu nitro— 
“* aereo—de fermento ventriculi—de fucco uteri, 
nutritione fatus, ufu aeris in ovo; and in 
which alfo he treats on many other interefting 
and curious fubjeds. 

Dr. Richard Lower, before mentioned in the 
account of Willis, in 1676 publifhed his ** Trac- 
“* tatus de Corde, item de motu et colore San- 

‘ guinis, et chyli in eum tranfitu.” 

T his celebrated work has many observations 
on the lymphatics, and the receptaculum chyli, 
which he confiders as their general centre, as 
early as Pecquet. He alfo made many curious 
anatonucal and phyfiological experiments, and in 
this work afferts his claim as the inventor of the 
art of transfufing blood. 

Lhe Chirurgical Treatifes of Richard Wife- 
man were dated in 1676. Thefe are allowed 
Jo have very great merit: and Wifeman may, 
not ungufily perhaps, be confidered as the fu ir ft 
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Einglith furgeon—** The Comes Chirurgsorum,” 
containing Dr. Read’s Leclures, was printed 
im 1686. | 

Dr. Nehemiah Grew publi/hed feparately, 

hough they were afterwards colleled into one 
volume, his ** Anatomy of Plants,” in which 
there are many obfervatious ref/pecling the folu- 
tions of falts ; bis ** Anatomy of Roots—Compa- 
<* rative Anatomy of Trunks,” between the years 
1670 and 1680—** Cofimologia Sacra,” and fe- 
veral other works. 

At the fame time lived John Ray, the cele- 
brated Botanift. 

Clopfton Havers publifhed his ** Ofeologia 
Nova,” im 1690. 

In this work he defcribed the mucous glands 
of the joints, which he difcovered, and the in- 
ternal firulure and difeafes of the bones, carti-- 
lages, Se. 

In the year 1695 Ridley pubhf/bed bis 
‘s Anatomy of the Brain,” of which he difco- 
vered the lymphatic veffels; and his ** Obfer- 
“ vations, in which he treats on feveral abfirufe 
parts of anatomy. | 

Dr. Richard Morton publifhed bis «* Phthi- 
fiologia’”’ in 1689 ; hts ‘“* Pyretologia feu de 
‘© morbis acutis Unrverfalibus” in 1691 3 and 
bis work ** De febribus Inflammatoris” in 1694. 

-  Sydenham’s 
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Sydenham’s treatment of Fevers was almoft 
univerfally antiphlogifiic; Morton’s, on the 
contrary was cordial and fudor ific ; but we have 
between thefe two writers all the arguments 
which have been advanced in favour of either 
treatment. : 

The firft edition of Cowper’s ‘* Myotomia 
Reformata” was publifbedin 1695; and Keil’s 
Anatomy in 1698. 

By the writings of thefe very eminent men, 
and of many others whom I mght have named, 
particularly of the celebrated Robert Boyle, i 
appears that the phyficians of this country were 
indefatigable in the acguifition and improvement 
of fcience; that they.were not only acquainted 
with the general knowledge of the Greeks, 
Romans, Arabians, Italians, avd French, but 
might fairly be put im competition with thofe 
of any other nation, if they did not precede 
them; and that all the changes we have feen 
were produced in lefs than two hundred years, 
that is from the time when the College of Phy- 
ficians was eftablifhed, in the year 1518, to the 
termination of the feventeenth ceniury. 

Lmuft im this place beg leave to make a d:- 
grejion. Inthe year 1668 Herman Boerhaave 
was born near Leyden. He was originally de- 
figned for the church, but was led by inclination, 
and the ill flate of his own health, to apply him- 

Ses 
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felt, when very young, to the fludy of medicine, 
He graduated in the year 1693, was chofen 
Lecturer on the Lnftitutes of Medicine ia 1 jee 
and enjoyed all the honours which the univer fity 
could beflow, or the city of Leyden confer upon 
bin. He raifed the reputation of this fchool of 
medscine beyond that of any other in Eurape. 
The indufiry of Boerhaave, in the purfuit of 
knowledge of every kind, is almoft incredible ; 
that of any other man compared with his may 
be called amufement ; the facility with which he 
communicated thisknowledge to others was beyond 
expreffon happy ; and his whole conduct in every. 
religious, moral, and fcientific view, to the 
bighefi degree laudable. He was honoured in 
fus life, and bts memory 1s univer fally refpected, 
fis bifiory, which was written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnion, muff ever remain a moft ufeful fludy 
ta medical men, and an example of fine campofi- 
zion. Boerhaave died in the year 1 738. 
Among the favourite fludents of Boerhaave 
was Alexander Monro, who in the year 1719 
returned from Leyden to Edinburgh, a city at 
that time not diflinguifbed by any eminence in 
medicine. Butin the Jollowing year Dr. Monro 
being chofen Profeffor of Anatomy and Surgery, 
end Dr. Altton of Botany, they began to give 
Lechures, 
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Leures, and by their abilities foon acquired 
that high reputation which engbled them to efta- 
blifb a fchool of medicine, which they had the 
very great fatisfaction af raiing to an equal de- 
gree of honour with that of any preceding or 
prefent time. Dr. Monro died in the year 
1767, leaving behind him many valuable works. 
By this efablifhment, the further advantage 
was guimed to Britain of having a Succeffion of 
very able men, who dedicated the chief part of 
their time to the acquifition and improvement of 
medical ference, and to the inftruchon of thofe 
who were intended for the profeffion. 

Here I fball conclude thefe general obferva- 
tions, and confine myfelf to fuch only as relate to 
the prachice of nudwifery, 

The ** Byrth of Mankynd, or the Woman's 
°* Book,” with feetches not badly intended or 
engraved, was printed in the year 1 540: and 
as uw went through many editions, and as I find 
no other book of equal value publifbed about that 
time, I confider it as having been the popular 
book for near one hundred years; that 1s, till 
the year 16 34, when all the works of Ambrofe 
Pare were tranflated in one volume. Paré eas 
aman of much experience, fome erudition, and 
not a little credulity, but he made many ufeful 
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obfervations relative to midwifery. In the year 
1653 Harvey’s Exercitations were publifhed 
im Enelith, éut whether tranflated or original 
L cannot decide. About the fame time alfo lived 
Dr. Chamberlen, @ very celebrated phyfcian, 
who applied himfelf to this branch of the profe/- 
fion. He had three fons, who, with their fa- 
ther, were fuppofed to have a better method of 
relieving women in cafes of difficuit part crition 
than any other perfon, by means of an infiru- 
ment faid to be the forceps, but which I be- 
eve to have been a vettis. One of the fous 
« went over to Paris with a view of felling the 
Secret, or of making a fortune by practice; but 
being foiled in the firft cafe to which he was 
called, and fuffering more obloquy than he de- 
ferved, he returned to England, and immedj- 
ately publifhed a tranflation of Mauriceau’s 
work, which remained jor many years 1m very 
high efteem. This was in the year % 
Having been favoured by Dr. Kirk 
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a manufeript written by Dr. Pereiva 


Hd with 
Willugh- 
by, who lived at De erby; and: afterwards in 
London, I am able to give the reatler a juft idea 
of the practice of that time, many of a cafes 
being dated from 1640 to 1670. Fbikwwoek is 
4 
entirely pratical, and was intended to be pub- 
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iifbed for the ufe of midwives, there being a 


title page, and two copies with variations. 
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Fis preface 1s in this manner: 

** I haue read many bookes, with all the 
late writers in midwifery, and I do perceiue 
that they all followe one common roade, tak- 
ing their feueral {cheemes and figures one from 
another. 

“* tn feueral of thefe fcheemes uarious things 
may be perceiued which will be trublefome to 
the labourmg woman, which a judicious 
praciicioner will not follow. Let midwines 


mark whatt hath been written in my obfer- 


uations, let them confider diligently the feue- 
rail reportes not faigned,: or the furmifed 
thoughtes, nuciors, or man’s fantafie, fitting 
and meditating in his fludye, but which really 
haue been performed in the trauailng wo- 
man’s chambre. 

“* From mine and their directions let mid- 
wines choofe the beft and facileft waies of re- 
heuing women in afiiciion, and to decide all 
d: Wfoiures. let reafon be the judze, let experience 
argue the dubious points of practice; and, after 
a full debate, let unfpotted truth recorde 
to fucceedinge times what is moft fitt to be 


** followed and ufed, ec.” 


e This 
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This 13 a fpecimen of bis Wuftration: ** Let 
midwiues obferue the wates and proceedinges 
‘¢ of nature Jor the production of her fruit on 
“* trees, or the ripening of walnutts and al- 
mondes, from theire firft knotting to the open~ 
** ing of the hufkes and falling of the nutt; the 
** green hufkes flicking fo clofe that it is not 
** pofible to feparate the hufke from the fhell, 
** whileft it is unripe ; but as the fruite ripeneth 
“< the hufke choppeth andwith a jiffure openeth, 
‘* and by degrees feparateth the fruite without 
any enjorcenent. 

‘dn egce reprefenteth the wombe: now the 
henne with keeping the egge warme doth 
breed the chicken, which when it comes to 
‘* maturitie doth chip the Joell, and 1s by degrees 
‘< hatched without myurie. Thefe fignatures 
“* may teach midwives patience, and perfuade 
them to let nature alone to performe her owne 
worke, and not to dh quiet women by their 
‘“* frugglings, for fuch enforcements rather hin« 
‘* der the birthe than any waie promote it, and 
‘* oft ruimate the mother and ufually the childe 
‘and let midwines knowe that they bee natures 
LRGs Se." Willughby’s practice is: 
very little different from that of the prefent time. 
He divide. favours | into two kinds only, natural 
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and unnatural. The particular rules I cannot 
pretend to defcribe im this place; but the follow- 
ing letter, quoted from a fcarce work, corre/ponds 
Jo exaly with an obfervation it was my fortune 


fo 


make, fome years before I faw this manu- 


Jeript, that it cannot difpleafe: 
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‘© Referam hoc cafit, guid beate mee COnfugL 
acciderit. Tertio ftu gravidam, nono preg~ 
nationis menfe, labores parturientium arripi- 
unt, circa noclem.  Mox rupta agua (ut hie 
mubheres logui amant) extra genitale, mnfan- 
tult manus propendit. Ubi obftetrix adve- 
niffet, uxorem meam in fedh collocavit, eam- 
que ad continuos conatus (me nolente nec in- 


‘* fiigante natura) adegit. Cum vero res eo 
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modo non fuccederet, meamque conjugem fu- 
pra fedem continuo detineret, ac diris crucia- 
tibus wlapfum ex uteri cervice manum brachi- 
umgue retrudere niteretur, quo fetum ad ex- 
tum commodius aifponeret. Ego pre dolore 
chare mec conjugis impatiens, ac indcfinen- 
ter obftetricem admonens, ne quidem elapfi 
membri reduchonem in uterum cogitaret poffic 
bile, multo minus moliretur, fecundam obfte~ 
tricem accerfiri juffi, prafertim cum uxor 
mibt nunciaret, quad obftetrix eam dilacera- 
ret per lam preconceptam ac miferam elap/i 
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membri repulfionem. Cum infequenti die, 
mane, obfietrix altera venifet, illa manus ad 
opus applicans remgue diligenter explorans, 
uxorem meam in leétum depofuit, mandavit- 
que ut fe quietam detineret, nillofque conatus 
excitaret, nifi quando natura eam fui admo- 
neret officit. 

‘6 Interim obftetrix ila prudens et expertifima 
pradixit mbt amicifque preafentibus, uxorem 
meam non ante parturam, quam foatus im 
utero, ex indebito fitt, conatibus firangula- 
retur, quodeventus docuit. Muyltiplicati funt 
labores parturientis, et fatus, inflexo ad dor- 


‘* fum capite, ([alvamatre) produtin lucem™.” 


This Dr. Willughby was one of the fix fons of 


Sir Percival Willughby, and grandjon of Sir 
Francis, fo famous in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. 


It is probable that the fortune and eminence 


acquired by the Chamberlens might be the 
occafion that many gentlemen engaged in praciice, 
endeavoured to eftabli[h themfelves upon the fame 
principles; of which clafs was Dr. Bamber. 
Others might attempt to gain equal reputation 
and fortune by the very contrary means, that is 


* Novus exortus hominis etanimalium. ANTON. EVERARD. 


by 
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by decrying the ufe of infirumeuts on any occas 
jon; for about the year 1723, Dr. John 
Maubray pudblifhed a volume upon this fubjeE 
called ** The Female Phyfician, or the Whole 
‘* Art of New improved Midwifery,” in which 
he exclaims with great vehemence againft their 
ufe. In the following year he alfo publifbed 
an appendix under the title of ‘* Midwifery 
“* brought to Perfection,” in which he demands 
great credit for the many improvements he had 
made. This appendix is in truth no more than 
a Syllabus of his LeCiures, a courfe of which 
conjified of twenty, twelve anatomical and phy- 
frological, and eight practical. I believe it would 
be unjufi to deny to Maubray the credit of hav- 
img been the firft public teacher of Midwifery 
wm Britain. He gave his LeGures at his houfe 
in Bond-ftreet. 

In the year 1719 Dionis’ Midwifery was 
tranflated into the Englifh language ; and-in 
the year 1729 Deventer’s work was tranf- 
lated and pubiifhed, and though it appears that 
rather more credit has been given to this author’ 
than he deferved, as he enters upon a difcuffion 
of the caufes of many dificulties which gccur'in 
praciice, and as he was generally averfe to the 
ufe of mfiruments, Deventer’s work may be 


efleemed 
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efteemed a confiderable addition to the frock of 
_ obftetric knowledge in this country. 

Dr. Simfon Profeffor at St. Andrew’s, pub- 
hifbed in 1729 bis ** Syftem of the Womb,” a 
work of fufficient ingenuity, but not of much 
ufe in practice, even if his theory had been true. 

About the year 1733 Edmund Chapman 
publifbed bis <* Treatife on the Improvement of 
_§ Midwifery,” in which there are feveral ufe- 
ful obfervations ; and other writings of tempo- 
rary confequence only. Chapman was the /e-~ 
cond public Teacher of Midwifery in London, 
and he was the firft alfo who defcribed the For= 
‘ceps in the third volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical Effays. 

In the year 1734 Dr. Hody publifhed a 
$¢ Collection of Cafes in Midwifery,” written 
by Mr. William Giffard. Thefe cafes, two — 
hundred and twenty-five in mumber, feem to be 
written with great fidelity, and as they occur 
ed in his own practice, they were leffons of the 
conduct which ought to be purfued in fimilar 
cafes, and may now be confidered as examples of 
the flate of practice at that time, Giffard 
allo gave a plate reprefenting the Forceps 
and was, I believe, among the firft who afferted 
that the placenta might be attached over the 
os uteri. ‘* The 
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‘“* The Midwife rightly InfiruGled,’ was 
publifhed in the year 1736 by Thomas Dawke; 
and the ** Midwife’s Companion by Henry 
Bracken, in the following year, with: some 
other things equally unimportant. 

About this time lived Richard Manningham, 
who quitted the profefion of Pharmacy and 
appled himfelf with great affiduity to the prac- 
tice of Midwifery. In a pamphlet, publifhed in 
the year 1730, he is mentioned as having been 
knighted. In the year 1739 he eftablifhed a 
ward or finall hofpital Jor the reception of par~ 
turient women, which was the jirft thing of the 
kind in the Britith dominions. At this ward 
be gave leures, and the fiudents had oppor- 
tumties of being qualified for prattice. He 
publifbed a ‘* Compendium artis obftetriciz ;°” 
a ** Treatife on the Febricula ;”’ on the « Uje and 
Abuse of Phyfick,” and Aphorifmata Medica, 
relating chiefly to the practice of Midwifery. Sir 
Richard Manningham was a man of much 
learning and information, eminent and fucceff- 
Jul in prathce, and very humane in the exer 
cife of his art. He died about the year 1750. 

Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin, iz the year 
1741, publifhed a ** Treatife of Midwifery,’ . 
the moft interefting parts of which are bis 
obfervat.ons on the continuance of the thicknefs 


of 
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of the Uterus during pregnancy, and his de- 
feription of the manner in which the head of a 
child paffes through the pelvis at the time of 
birth; the truth of which obfervations have 
fince been fully proved and acknowledged. 
Having taken this fhort and imperfect view 
of the progre/s of Midwifery in this country, 
from 1540 to the year 1740, it will be prudent to 
conclude. For at that time the Englith might be 
faidnot only to-have purfued, but to have been im 
Full poffefion of the fubjeG ; all the books written 
inthe neighbouring countries being tranflated, pub- 
hic leGures given, and an hofpital eftablifhed for 
the further improvement of the art: and as all 
the books printed fince that time may be readily 
procured, every gentleman has an opportunity of 
forming his own opinion of their refpeciive merits. 
But theC ollege of Phyficians having Leen pleafed, 
_ in-the year 1783 to form a rank, in which 
thofe who dedicate themfelves to the practice 
of Midwifery fhould te placed, I truft that 
future accounts will be more. correct; and that 
this meafure adopted by the College will 
promote the public benefit, by confining the 
indufiry and abilities of one clafs of men to 
this branch of the profefion. 


Lonpon, 
Now. 4, 4768. 
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SECTION I. 


ON THE PELVIS: 


Tue anatomical and phyfiological knowledge of 
all the parts concerned in parturition is indif- 
penfably neceflary for thofe who mean to excel 
in the practice of midwifery ; even that of the 
whole body may, on various occafions, be em- 
ployed with advantage. In the inveftigation of 
every fubject there muft however be fome point 
of commencement; and, as there is much ufe 
and propriety in the method hitherto purfued by 
{y{tematic writers, I fhall follow their example, 
and give, in the firft place, a defcription of the 
fituation, {tru€ture, connexion, ufe, and difeafes 
of thefe parts; beginning with the pelvis, which 

B is 
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is of great importance, on account of the direct 
influence which it has upon labours, and becaufe 
it may be efteemed the foundation on which all 
the other parts are fuftained. | 

The term pe/vis has been indifcriminately given 
to the inferior part of the cavity of the abdamen, 
and to the bones which form the cavity ; but it 
appears more eligible to.confine the term to the 
bones, and to call the {pace between them the 
cav ity of the pe/urs. 

The pe/uis in the adult fate is compoted of 
four bones; the /acrum, the os coceygis, and the 
ofja innominata. 

The /acrum is fituated at the pofterior and 
inferio. part of the trunk of the body, and ferves 
as a bafis for the fupport of the {fpine, of which 
it is an imperfect continuation. Its figure As 
that of an irregular triangle, with the thorteft 
fide placed upwards. The anterior furface is 
fmooth and flat, and has a confiderable degree of 
infleCtion or curvature, called 'the hollow ic: the 
facrum, by which the cavity of the pe/vis is much 
enlarged. To the pofterior furface, which is 
convex and uneven, fome of the mufcles of the 
{pine and thigh are attached. 

In the mantis ftate the facrum is compofed 
of five, and in fome fubjects of fix bones, called 

falfe 
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falfe vertebre, cemented together by intervening 
cartilages, which in the adult become bone; 
leaving little ridges or lines on the anterior fur- 
face, indicating the part where they had been 
feparate. Thefe bones diminifh in their fize as 
they. defcend, fo that the loweft, which makes 
the point of the facrum, {carcely maintains the 
character of one of the vertebre. 

The articulation of the upper part of the /2- 
crum, With the laft of the lumbar vertebrae, is 
iimilar to that of the vertebre with each other ; 
but, by the manner in which the /acrum and ver- 
tebre are joined, the latter inclining over the 
former, an obtufe angle is made, called the 
great angle of the facrum. 

Through the /acrum there is a canal for the 
refidence and fecurity of the medulla /pinalis ; but 
the pofterior part of the canal is incomplete be- 
low the third bone, a {trong ligamentous fub- 
ftance fupplying the place of bone. ‘That part 
of the medu//a which is contained in the facr une 
is called the cauda equina. 
athe anterior part of the /acrum there are 
pair of holes or perforations, or more, ac- 
cording to the number of bones of which the 
facrum was originally compofed, through which 
Jarge nerves pafs for the ufe of the parts con- 

| Tez tained 
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tained in the pe/vis and of the inferior extremi-. 
ties. On the pofterior part of the /acrum there 
is an equal number of perforations difpofed in the 
fame longitudinal order; but they are lefs than 
thofe on the anterior part, and covered by mem- 
branes, which allow {mall nerves to pafs throu gh 


them. 
The facrumis of a very cellular texture, and 


is faid to be lighter than any other human bone 
of equal magnitude. 

‘The lateral parts of the /acrum form a broad 
unequal furface, by which it is connected with 
intervening ligamentous cartilages, to another 
uneven furface at the pofterior part of the ofa 
mnnominata. ‘Che inequalities of thefe furfaces, 
receiving and being received by each other, con- 
tribute very much to the firmnefs of the union 
of thefe bones. An auchylofis is not unfrequently 
formed between the /acrum and offa innominata; 
and fometimes in confequence of their feparation 
an imperfect joint, which very much weakens 
that part and impairs the manner of walking for 
the remainder of life. oa 
1e fa- 


To the inferior extremity or point of 
crum is fubjoined the os coccygis, which has by 
fome writers been confidered as a diftin€t bone, 
and by others as an appendage to the facrum 
and 
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and thefe form, by the manner of their union, 
an obtufe angle, called the little angle of the 
facrum. In infancy the os coccygis is car tilagi- 
nous, but in adult age it is compofed of three; 
or, more frequently, of four bones, conneéted by 
intermediate cartilages, the uppermoft of which 
18 fomewhee broader than the lower part of the 
facrum. In fome fubje&ts thefe bones coalefce 
and form a fingle bone; and in others an anch oy 
lofts is formed Beeereet the /acrumand 05 coccygis 
in confequence of which the latter is thortened 
and turned inwards, foas to obftrué the head of 
the child in its paflage through the pe/vis. But 
the impediment thereby occafioned at the time 
of labour may be overcome by the force with 
which the head of the child is propelled, and 
the os coccygis again feparated from the facrum 
with a noite loud enough to be diftin@ly heard, 
of which Ihave known more than one inftance. 
In general however, between the bones of which 
the os caccygis is compofed, fome regreffive mo- 
tion is preferved ; and that which is produced 
between the /acrum and os coccygis, when the 
Jatter is prefled by the head of a child pafling 
through the pe/vis, occafions a confiderable tem- 
porary enlar gement of the inferior aperture of 
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the pelvis*. ‘The infertion of the coctygat muf= 
cles, of a part of the /evatores ani, and of por- 
tions or flips of the facrofciatic ligaments into 
the fides of the os coccygis, keep it Nea and 
prevent any lateral motion. 

The offa innominata are the broad las ge bones 
which form the forepart and fides of the pelvis, 
and the lower part of the fides of the abdomen, 
In children each of thefe bones is compofed of 
three; and, though they afterwards become one, 
the line of original diftin@ion may be obferved 
at the acetabulum, or focket, which receives the 
head of the thigh bone. While the bones are 
diftinet they have peculiar names, the zum, the 
i[chium, and pubis, which it is neceflary to re- 
tain in the adult ftate, that we may be able to 
defcribe with more accuracy each individual 
bone, or allude to it in the defcription of the 
adjoining parts. 

The zlium is the largeft and uppermott of the 
bones which form the i innominata. It 1s-flat, 
broad, unequally convex and concave; in fome | 
parts round, and in others of an irregular {quare 


* Os coceygis adeo extrorfum fepe vertitur ut integros deinde 
annas conquerantur de dolore, in partibus his refiduo. 


Ruyfch, Adverf, Dec. 2, 
: c 
heures 
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| figure. It is divided by ereronite into tlic crifia, 


bafis, anterior and pofterior edge, and the two 


fides, external and internal. 


The upper part, which has a thick arched 
bordér, is called the crifa. ‘The anterior and 
middle part of it is convex outwardly, and the 
potterior fomewhat convex inwardly. ‘The criffa 
has originally on its verge an epiphy/fis, of which 
there are often marks to an advanced age. 

The dafs or inferior part of the z/ium is thick 
and narrow. It forms anteriorly a portion of 


the acetabulum, or focket, which receives the 


head of the thigh bone; and pofteriorly a large 
fhare of the cihctitieerefite of the z/chiadic finus, 
which is completed by the Hae and facrofcia- 
tic ligaments. 

The anterior edge of the zum has two emi- 
nences, called {pines, diftinguifhed as fuperior 
and inferior, between which there is an excava- 
tion or notch, and another below the inferior 
{pine. 

The pofterior edge is fhorter and thicker than 
the anterior, and terminates with two protube- 
rances or fpines, between which there is alfo an 
excavation, 

The external fide of the z#um is convex on the 
fore, and concave on the back, part. The in- 

Ba ternal 
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ternal fide is irregularly concave ; and upon that 
furface which is connected with the facrum there 
are feveral irregularities. From the upper part 
of this furface there runs a prominent line, 
which forms a margin, defining the upper aper- 
ture of the pe/uis. 

The #/chium forms the loweft portion of the 
offa mnnominata. Its parts are defcribed under the 
names of body, rUperOUNyaR or obtufe procefs, 
and ramus, 

The body of the s/chium forins the loweft and 
largeft part of the acetabulum, and fends out a 
{mall apophy/i is, which projects backwards and 
inwards, and is called the {pine or BH pro- 
cefs of the i/chium. 

The tuberofity or obtufe procefs is very 1 fee 
and uneven, and is turned downwards. As it 
is the part on which the body refts when we fit, 
it hath alfo been called os /edentarium. ‘The con- 
vex portion was originally an epiphyfis ; and, 
from the remains of the tendons and ligaments 
which were affixed to it has, in the meant: fubje&, 
a cartilaginous appearance. 

The ramus 18 a flat thin procefs or apophy/is, 
proceeding from the curvature of the tuberofity, 
afcending and joining to a fimilar but fhorter 
procefs, which {prings from the anterior and 

inferior 
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inferior part of the ofa pubis. The ramus of the 
ychium, aided by this fhort procefs, forms a large 
part of the outline of that opening called the 
foramen magnum ifchi. "This opening, in the © 
recent fubject, is filled up by a ftrong ligamen- 
tous membrane, which gives rife to the external 
and internal mufcles called obturatores. 

The of/a pubis contribute the {malleft fhare to- 
wards the formation of the of/a mnominata. Tach 

of them has been ‘defcribed in three parts, the 
body, the angle, and the ramus. 

The body is that part which is placed tranf- 
verfely/before the anterior part of the sium, to 
which it is united, forming by this union the 
gblique eminence, which diftinguifhes on the 
inner part of the pe/vis thefe two portions of the 
ofa innomnata. ‘The body of the pubis ferves 
alfo to the formation of the acetabulum. ‘The 
upper edge has on its inner part an oblique ridge, 
which is called the criffa, and is continuous 
with that of the ium beforementioned, as de- 
nning the margin of the pe/vis. 

The anterior part of the pubis is called the 
angle, and conftitutes that furface which, being 
joined to the oppofite bone, forms the Symphyfis 
of the offa pubis. ‘This part of the bone is flat 
and thin, The ofa pubis connected together 

form 
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form on the external or inferior fide an unequal 
concavity ; but on the internal or fuperior fur- 
face they are pretty equally convex, and both 
_ the edges have a {mall degree of flexure out- 
wards. 

The ramus is a flat, thin, fhort apophy/is, 
which, running obliquely downwards, unites 
with that of the s/chium. ‘The two rami of the 
ifchia and of the offa pubis form on the anterior 
and inferior part of the pe/vis an arch, which is 
ufually called the arch of the puéis. This arch 
is much larger in women than men; which 
circumftance is favourable to the emergence of 
the head of the child at the time of birth, and 
conftitutes the moft diftinguifhing mark between 
the male and female pe/urs. 
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‘THE advantage to be derived from the know< 
ledge of the bones of the pe/vis, in a dried or 
feparated ftate, is not very evident. But we | 
may confider the previous intelligence of this 

and 
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and Fane other parts of our fubject, as eflentially 
ufeful and neceflary, becaufe it comprehends the 
rudiments of a more perfedt knowledge than can 
be otherwife acquired ; we fhall therefore pro- 
ceed to examine the manner in which thefe 
bones are connected, — 

To the two lateral furfaces of the facrum are _ 
joined the pofterior furfaces of the ofa innomiata, 
and thefe are coyered with a thin intervening 
cartilage, or ligamentous cartilage; the inequa- 
lities, as was before obferved, contributing very 
much to the firmnefs of the jun@tion. Theofa 
innominata are alfo joined at the interior part by 
a thin cartilage, which covers the icabrous end 
of each bone, and the fpace between them is 
filled up with a ligamentous fubftance. ‘This 
connexion is Called the Jymphyfis of the offa 
pubis*. 
~ Within the circuit of the pelvis the periofieum 
is thickened at the parts where the ofa mnomi- 
nata are joined to the facrum, and at the /ymphy- 
fis of the offa pubis. ‘The /ymphy/is has alfo been 
deferibed as connected by a thin trantverfe liga- 


* See a fhort but very precife account of the connexion of 
the bones of the pelvis by Dr. William Hunter. 
Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. Il. 
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ment, or by ligaments which form what may 
be confidered as a capfular ligament, adhering to 
the part which it enclofeth, and to which it 
gives the principal ftrength. Greater ftability. 
could not be procured by any internal mode of 
union, without a dimunition of the cavity of the 
pelvts. | | 

But on the external baits of the pe/vis, where 
the union of the bones could be more firmly 
eftablifhed by a ligament, there is no point ~ 
where one is omitted ; even the tendons of the 
mufcles inferted into the projecting parts of the 
_ bones, though particularly defigned for other 
purpotes, ental contribute to the ftrength 
of the pekus. 

From the pofterior edges of thofe furfaces of 
the of/a inneminata which are joined to the /acrum 
ftrong ligaments pafs, which bind thefe bones 
firmly together; and all that unequal {pace be- 
hind them is filled up with {mall mufcles, or 
the {mall parts of large mufcles, in fuch a man- 
ner as to givein the frefh {ubject, when covered 
by their tendious expanfion, a furface almoft 
{mooth. 

From the obtufe procefles of the s/chia ftrong 
ligaments arife, which, expanding, pafs to the 
potterior edges and apophy/es of the facrum, de- 

taching 
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Y taching in their paflage {mall portions to the os. 
coccygis. ‘I hefe ligaments are called the broad or. 
external facrofciatic. From the fpinous procefles 

of the z/chia ligaments arife, which, crofiing and 

adhering to the ligaments before defcribed, pafs 

to the inferior and inner edge of the facrum and 

the upper part of the os coccygis, fending flips or 

{mall portions to the edges of this bone througa 

its extent. Thefe are called the internal {acro- 

{ciatic ligaments. 


bee kL OTN elite 


By the knowledge of the parts where, and the 
manner in which, the bones of the pelvis are con- 
nected together, weare enabled to explain many 
uneafy fenfations which women have, and many 
infirmities to which they are liable at the time of 
pregnancy and after their delivery. 

It was for many centuries a received opinion, 
that thefe bones, though joined together in fuch 
a manner as {carcely to afford any fufpicion of a 

{eparation, 
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feparation, were always feparated at the time of 
parturition 5 or that there was a difpofition to, fe- 
parate, and an actual feparation, if the neceffity . 
of any particular cafe required that enlargement 
of the cavity of the pe/vis, which was coniteaiueu 
to it. "The degree of feparation was alfo fuppofed 
to be proportionate to fuch neceffity ; and if it 
did not take place, or not in fuch a degree as was 
required, diftending inftruments were contrived 
and ufed to produce or increafe it : and upon the 
fame principle the fection of the /ymphy/is of the 
offa pubis hath been lately recommended. This 
opinion ought probably to be afligned as one rea- 
fon, for the fuperficial notice taken by the early 
writers in midwifery, of thofe difficulties which 
are fometimes found to.occur at the time of par- 
turition, from the fmallnefs or defarmity of the 
pelvis®. To this may alfo be referred much of 
ans popular treatment of women in child-bed, 


" %* Edoétus affero, offa pubis fepe ab invicem in partu laxari, 
emollito eorum cartaliginofo connexu, totamque hypogaftrii 
regionem, ad miraculum ufque, ampliari; non quidem ab: 
aquofe fubftantize profufione, fed fua fponte, ut fructus ma- 
turi exaludendis § fuis feminibus folent hifcere. 
Harv. Exercitat, \viii. 
In partu difficili et laboriofo offa ifchii aliquantulum a fe 
invicem dehifcunt. | | Ruyfch.. Adv. Dec. 2. 


and 
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and many popular expreffions in ufe at the pre- 
fent time. But this opinion hath been contro- 
verted by many writers, who affert, that there 
was neither a feparation nor a difpofition to {e- 
parate; but that, when either of them did hap- 
pen, they Were not to be efteemed as common — 
effects attendant on the parturient ftate, but as 
difeates of the connecting parts*. The difput-_ 
ants on each fide have appealed to prefumptive ar- 
guments, and to facts, proved by the examination 
of the bodies of thofe who have died in child-bed, 
in juitification of their feveral opinions. But, not- 
withftanding all which has been {aid upon the 
fubject, 7 hasty not that we are authorifed by 
the experience of the prefent time to fay, that a 
feparation, or a difpofition to feparate,’ prevail 
univertally at the latter part of pregnancy, or at 
the time of labour; yet that thefe effe@s are 
often, if not generally, produced, may be cas 
thered from the pain and weaknefs at the parts 


* Les uns et les autres difent, qui ces os que fe feparentainh 4 
Pheure de l’accouchement, y ont ete difpofez peu a peu aupara~ 
vant, par des humiditez glaireufes qui {’ecoulent des environs 
de la matrice, lefquelles amolliffent pour lors le cartilage gui 
les joint firmement, en d’autres temps. Mais ces deux Opini« 
ons font aufli cloignees de la verité que de Ja raifon, 


Mauricean, tom. 1, livr.2, cap. 1%. 


where 
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where the bones of the pelvis are joined to each 
other, before and after delivery. In fome cafes 
pregnant women are alfo fentible of a motion at 
the junétion of the bones, efpecially at the /ym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis, andthe noife which ac- 
companies it may be fometimes heard Die an at- 
tentive by-ftander. 

A ftrong prefumptive argument in favour of 
the feparation of the bones has been drawn from 
quadrupeds. In thefe the ligaments which 
pais from the obtufe procefles of the i/chia to 
the facrum, on which the firmnefs of the junc- 
tion of the bones very much depends; and which 
at all other times refift any impreffion attempted 
to be made upon them, are for feveral days pre- 
vious to parturition gradually deprived of their 
ftrength, and the animal walks in fuch a man- 
ner as would incline us to believe could only be 
produced by a feparation of the bones of the 
pelvis. Now it is not reafonable to conclude, 
that a circumftance which generally takes place 
in one clafs of viviparous animals fhould never 
occur in another, efpecially ina matter in which 
there is no effential difference. 

We may, however, leave the queftion to be. 
completely fettled by future obfervations. To 
infift that either of the changes occur in every 
cafe, or that they never occur, feems an attempt 

| to 
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to fupport opinions repugnant to daily experi” 
ence. For no perfon, who has been converfant 
in the difleion of women who have died in 
childbed, can have wanted opportunities of fee- 
ing every intermediate ftate of thefe parts; from 
a {eparation in which the furfaces of the bones 
were loofened, and at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, to that in which there was 
not the leaft difpofition to feparate. | 

It then appears that the degrees of {eparation 
at the junétions of the bones of the pelvis to each 
other may be very different ; and that, when it 
takes place beyond a certain degree, it is to be con- 
fidered as morbid. Several cafes of this. kind, 
which have occurred in my own practice, and | 
many for which I have been confulted; “have laid 
me under the necefiity of confidering this fubject 
with the moft ferious attention, and I prefume 
that it may be produced by two caufes; firft, a 
{pontaneous difpofition of the connecting parts 5 
fecondly, the violence with which the head of 
the child may be protruded through the pefws. 
Of a feparation from cach of thefe caufes it will 
not be improper to give an example to prove 
the fact, and to thew its confequences *, 


* In the 484th number of the Philofophical Tranfa@tions there 
jS an account of the feparation of the Jymphifis pubis, to the 
diftance of four inches, occafioned by the fudden {tarting of 
the horfe when a gentleman was riding. 

| | CASE 
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A youne lady of a healthy conftitution and 
lively difpofition, who was married in the twenty 
firtt year of her age, was, in the beginning of 
1774, delivered of her third child, which was 
unutually large, after a very fevere and tedious 
labours For feveral days before her delivery fhe 
was rendered unable to walk without affiftance, 
_ by pain and weaknefs in her loins. Her reco- 
very was favourable and uninterrupted, except 
that for feveral fucceeding weeks fhe was inca- 
pable of ftanding upright or putting one foot 
before the ie; the attempt to do either being 
attended with pain, and a fenfe of loofenefs or 
jarring, both at the parts where the ofa innomi- 
nata are joined to the /acrum and at the /ymphy- 
fis of the offa pubis. By the ufe of fuch medi- 
cines and means as contributed to ftrengthen her 
conftitution fhe was foon able to walk, and, in 
a few months, was perfectly well. 

Having before feen a cafe of the fame kind, 
I fufpeé ea that thefe complaints were occafioned 
by the weaknets of the connexion of the bones 


“ ° of 
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of the fe/vis; and, imputing this weaknefs to too 
frequent parturition, fhe was advifed to fuckle 
her child a longer time ; and accordingly con- 
tinued a nurfe for fifteen months. 

After weaning her child fhe foon conceived 
again; and, when the time of her confinement. 
drew near, the complaints which fhe had in her - 
former pregnancy were increafed to fuch a de- 
gree that fhe could neither walk or {tand; and, 
for three weeks before her delivery, there was 
reafon to fufpect that the bones of the pelvis 
were feparating. 

July 7, 1777, fhe was delivered of her fourth 
child. At the time of her labour fhe had fre- 
quent faintings, great marks of difturbance and 
irritability, and was wholly unable to move her 
inferior extremities. 

A few days after her delivery the had a fever, 
which terminated in an abfcefs in one of her 
breafts. By this, which was very painful and 
diftrefling, fhe was confined to her bed for near 
feven weeks. At the end of nine weeks fhe 
could walk with crutches, when fhe was fent 
into the country, from which fhe received much 
benefit; as fhe believed fhe likewife did by 
drinking half a pint of a ftrong infufion of malt 
twice daily. In about five months fhe was able 

age, to 
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to walk without affiftance, though fhe was 
fometimes s fenfible of the motion of the bones, 
which feem ‘hever to have been perfeétly united. 
About Chriftmas fhe was again pregnant; and 
in July, 1758, being indifpofed to move, as fhe 
imagined, by the idatch: and uncommon heat. 
of the weather, the pain and weaknef{s in her 
back returned, and fhe could not walk any 
more without afliftance to the time of her la- 
bour, which came on O@ober 11th. On the 
13th fhe was delivered ofa very fine child. 
Her labour, which was uncommonly fevere and 
alarming, was made infinitely more fatiguing: by 
her inability y to move, all power of fupporting 
herfelf being wholly loft, and every neceflary 
change Of pofition being made by her affiftants. 
On the fourth day after her delivery fhe was 
{eized with a fever, which was foon removed, 
but her fituation remained really deplorable. 
The pain at the junction of the bones continued} 
fhe had no command of her inferior extremities; 
and when the was moved the pain, which | fhe 
defcribed as the cramp, became excr uciating, 
as if fhe was tearing afunder. Her ftomach was 
at all times much difurbed; but, when fhe had 
the pain in an-increafed degree, a vomiting, of 
oppreflive naufea, or hiccough, was brought‘on. 


‘The 
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| The pain alfo produced ftrange fympathies in 
various parts, asa very teafling aa aconitant 
{Mneezing, a fenfe of weight in her eyelids, 
which is could not keep open, though fhe was 
not fleepy; noife in the bowels, and many other 
nervous affections: when, therefore, the pain 
was violent the had recourfe to opiates, which. 
the took difcretionally, and the pain being quiet- 
ed the fympathies foon ceafed. | 

At the requeft of my patient I explained 
upon a fkeleton the opinion entertained of her 
complaints ; and, when I pointed out the man- 
ner in which the parts were fuppofed to ‘be af- 
fected, fhe was fully perfuaded of the truth of 
the opinion. 

. In this fituation the had remained for feveral 
months, when it was thought expedient that the 
fhould -be raifed from her bed, and make an ef- 
fort to ftand or walk, left her complaints fhould 
be rendered worfe by the habit of refline fo 
long in an inactive ftate. Every pofition was 
ea. and every contrivance made, which had a 
chance of being ufeful; but the power of fup- 
porting herfelf was totally gone; the motion of 
the bones was plainly percei vel and the confe- 
quences of every trial were fo painful and un- 
comfortable that it was not judged proper to 
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repeat them, but to wait till, by time, the con. 
nexion of the bones was more confirmed. 

About {ix months after her delivery fhe men- 
ftruated, which fhe has continued to do at irre- 
gular periods ; yet, though much benefit was 
expected from this circumftance, no alteration 


was produced by it with refpect to her com- 
plaints. 


In the year 1779 fhe was removed, upon a 
couch, in a boat to Margate, for the benefit of 
the air and bathing in the fea, from which the 
was always fenfible of receiving advantage. 
There fhe continued to refide; and when eight 
years were elapfed from the time of her delivery 
fhe became able to walk without crutches ; and, 
though now perfectly recovered, her amend- 
ment was extremely gradual. 


age 5 acs peal Oe A 


MANy years ago I attended a young woman 
of a healthy but delicate conftitution, who was 
in labour of her firft child, The os uteri was 
fully dilated, the membranes broken, and the 
waters diicharged, before I arrived at her houfe. 

She was immediately put to bed, and the pains 
being very ftrong, the head of the child was 


foon 
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foon prefled upon the perimeum, the laceration 
of which I endeavoured to prevent by fupport- 
ing it in the ufual manner; but the head of the 
child was forced through the external parts in 
oppofition to the refiftance which I was able to 
make. 

At the inftant when the head of the child 
was expelled I perceived fomething to jar under 
my hand, and was even fenfible of a noite, 
which led me to fufpe& that the perineum was 
lacerated by the fudden expulfion of the head. 

After a fhort time the placenta, being fepa- 
rated and protruded into the vagima, was ex- 
tracted without hurry or violence. ‘The uneafi- 
nefs of which fhe then complained, being fup- 
pofed to be what are called after-paims, did not 
make me folicitous, but a few drops of timéfura 
opit were given to appeafe it. 

On the following days fhe complained of more 
than ufual pain in the lower part of the abd- 
men, which fhe did not accurately defcribe; but 
as there was no fymptom of fever, and the milk 
was duly fecreted, no particular inquiry was 
made, and I prefumed that fhe would foon be 
well. 

On the fourth day after her delivery fhe was 
taken out of bed, but could not ftand or fit in 

Cn her 
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her chair on account of the pain and weaknefs 
in the part of which fhe originally complained, : 


and which I found to be immediately upon the 
Sympbyfi dyfis of the offa pubis. 


For near three weeks fhe remained in the Gare 


late, perfectly well in her health, and eafy in. 


her bed, unlefs when fhe attempted to turn on 
either fide; but when fhe was removed from 
her bed fhe could neither ftand or make any ef- 
fort to walk without affiftance, though fhe could 
fit for a few minutes, refting her elbows upon 
the arms of the chair. 

The continuance of a complaint fo very un- 


common rendered it neceflary to have.a con- 


fultation, and a gentleman of great experience 
and ability was called in. After a ver y careful 
examination we found the internal parts in the 


natural fituation and free from. difeafe ; 3 the peri-_ 


neum was not lacerated, nor was there the leaft 
appearance of injury about the external, parts, 
But it was judged by the feat of the pain, by 
her inability to fland or walk, except in_parti- 
cular attitudes and pohitions, that the /ym mphyfis iG 
of the offa pubis had given way, and was wholly 
{eparated ; and there was fcarce a doubt but that 
the feparation had taken place when the bulk of 
the head of the child was patting between the 

{pinous 
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fpinous procefies of the z/chia, when I was fen- 
fible of the jarring and noife. | : 

. AAs the opinion of the feparation was chiefly 
founded on the particular attitudes and pofitions 
in which the patient fought relief, it feems ne- 
ceflary to defcribe one more fully, and mer 
Were very remarkable. 

When {fhe endeavoured to ftand upright, 
which fhe could do better on one foot than 
both, and better with her feet clofe than: at 
a diftance, together with the pain at. the [ym- 
phyjis, the had a fenfe of extreme weaknefz, ac- 
companied with a faintnefs. When the firft fat 
down in her chair, refting her elbows upon the 
arms of the chair, the complaints became tole- 
table. When the had remained a little time in 
this pofition they were again importunate, and 
the fupported herfelf with her hands upon her 
knees, and prefently bent forwards, fo as to lean 
her elbows upon her knees; this pofition becom- 
ing irkiome, fhe was obliged to return to her | 
bed, where fhe was immediately eafy. -When 
the firft attempted to walk the was compelled 
to bend forwards in fuch a manner as to reft her 
hands. upon her knees, making a {traight line 
from her fhoulders to her feet, 


The 
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‘The explanation of her cafe, and the comfort 
the received from the aflurance that was given of 
her recovery, encouraged her to bear her con- 
finement and the prefent inconveniencies fhe 
fuffered with compofure; yet the knowledge 
we had acquired, prefuming our opinion to be 
true, was ufeful, rather by teaching us how to 
avoid mifchief, than by enabling us to render 
any actual fervice. 

At the end of fourteen weeks, whilft the was 
in a coach,- into which fhe had often been lifted 
for the benefit of air and exercife, the hada dif- 
charge which fhe fuppofed to be menftruous; and, 
though it had ceafed before her return, fhe was 
fenfible of immediate relief. From that time fhe 
mended daily, and in fix weeks was able to 
walk, her complaints having gradually left her. 

She had afterwards three children, with all 
which I attended her. Her labours were eafy; © 
and neither before nor after her delivery had the 
any tendency to the complaints I have been de- 
{cribing. 

The difcharge which preceded her recovery 
was thought to be menftruous ; but as it had 
ceafed before her return, and gave relief to a 
part not directly affeéted by ‘menftruation, it is 
more reafonable to conclude that it was from the 
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fymphyfis; and of whatever kind it was, that it 
had acted as an extraneous body, preventing the 
re-union of the bones. | 

Inftances have occurred, though they are 
rare, of women who, after labours, have {uf- 
fered much pain in the region of the /acrum, 
and have loft all power of moving their inferior 
extremities; and the inability has been imputed 
to fome paralytic affeCtion. They are faid tobe 
bedridden, which defcribes the effect, though 
it does not explain the caufe, of their difeafe. 
As thefe patients have, after a confinement of 
feveral months, or even years, been generally 
reftored to the ufe of their limbs, it is not un- 
reafonable to think that their infirmity was oc- 
cafioned by a feparation of the bones, which, at 
different periods after the accident, according to 
the degree of feparation, had recovered their 
former connexion and ftrength. 


gee TLL OMN -s1Ve 


AN inquiry into the manner in which the 
bones of the pe/vis may re-unite when they have 
been feparated feems neceflary, as the treat- 


ment 
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ment to be enjoined, and the profpect of fuc- 
cefs, will be regulated by the idea we entertain 
of the ftate of the parts when feparated. 

_ When the connexion of the bones of the pel- 
vis has either been impaired or deftr oyed, it is. 
probable that a confirmation or re-union takes 
place by a reftoration of the original mode; by 
a callus, as in the cafe of a fractured bone; or 
by anchylofis 

"It is alfo poffible for them to remain in a {e- 
parated ftate; and that an articulation fhould be 
formed by the ends of each bone, at the /ym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis, and at the juntion of the 
offa mnonunata with the facrum; of which, by 
the favour of Mr, Crine, I have feen an in- 
{lance in the dead body, and have had reafon to 
fafped the fame accident in the living. 

In all the lower degrees of saatsaiaondiy in the 
union: of thefe parts, it is reafonable to conclude 
that the former mode is reftored foon after de- 
livery; for the complaints which women make 
of pain and weaknefs in thefe parts are almott 
always relieved before their month of confine- 
ment is concluded; but, fhould they continue a 
longer time, it appears that the greateft benefit 
Will be derived from ret and an hotizantal pofi- 
tion, which will leflen the prefent 3 InCOnV enien- 

Giese. 
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cies, and favour that action of the parts, by 
which their infir mity muft be repaired. 

But, ifthe e complaint is in an increafed degr ec, 
and the health of the patient likewife affected, a 
longer time will be required ‘for the recovery of 
the. pat; which may be forwarded by fuch 
means as invigorate the conftitution, fuch appli- 
cations as eters the aétion of the ae or PY 
mechanical f upport. 

Shoul a the j injury be too creat to allow of the 
reftoration of the ‘Original’ Pere ‘of union, of 
which We are to judge by the confequent -impo- 
tence to move, a much longer time will be re- 
quired for the formation of a-callus, -if that is 
ever done, but as a-previous ftepto an anchylofis; 
‘which has beén’ obferved by anatomifts: to take 
place at the j junction of: the offi innominata with 
the facr um, not: unfrequently; but never-or very 
feldom at the fymphyfis ‘of the offa: pubis. Under 
fuch circumftances, unle(syby an amendment of 
the general health, little good is to be expected, 
from medicine, the procef$ which thie parts mutt 
undergo being an operation of the conftitution; 
which it will not be in-our’ power to control. 
In the firft cafe related .a. variéty :of -applications 
were tried, from the moft emollient to thofe 
which are active and ftin oy ak but from cold 
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bathing only did fhe receive any real advantage, 
The patient was alfo very much aflifted by the 
ufe of a fwath, or broad belt, made of foft lea- 
ther, quilted, and buckled with fuch firmnefs 
over the lower part of the body as to leflen, 
if not prevent, the motion of the bones; and 
this was reftrained in its fituation by a bandage 
paffed between the legs, from the hind to the 
fore part of the belt. 

In that unfortunate fituation, in which a joint 
is formed between the feparated furfaces of the 
bones, all hopes of the recovery of the patient to 
her former abilities may be given up; and what 
remains to be done for her relief will be by the 
ufe of a belt, or a fimilar contrivance, to fubfti- 
tute as much artificial firmnefs as we can, for 
the natural which is loft. In the cafe in which 
I fufpected this event to have happened, the life 
of the patient was truly miferable; but I pre- 
fume that fuch very rarely occur, having been 
lately informed of another perfon, who, after a 
confinement of eight years to her bed, in confe- 
quence of the feparation of the bones at the time 
of labour, was reftored to the full and perfect 


ufe of her inferior extremities. 
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SECTION V. 


‘THERE is a wonderful variety in the pofition 
of the pe/vis in the different clafles of animals, 
as it relates to that of the body in general; and 
their powers and properties very much depend 
upon this circumftance. But, with a view to 
this fubject, they may be divided into three 
Kinds ; the ftrone, the fwift, and the mixed. 

In tier animals which poffefs the greateft 
fhare of ftrength the pofition of the pelvis is 
nearly perpendicular, and the two Seas of 
the cavity horizontal. 

In thofe which are diftinguifhed by their freed 
or agility the pofition of the pelvis is horizontal, 
and the two apertures nearly perpendicular. — 

In mixed animals, or thofe in which ftrength 
and {peed are united, the pofition of the pelvis is 
neither horizontal or perpendicular, but inclined; 
fo as to partake, by different degrees of incli- 
nation, of a certain fhare of the advantages of 
either pofition. 

In the human fpecies, when the pofition of 
the body is erect, the pelvis, which is Rtronger 
in proportion to their fize than in any qua- 
druped, is fo placed that a line palling from the 

third 
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third of the lumbar vertebre will fall nearly 
upon the fuperior edge of the /ymphyfis of the 
offa pubis; the cavity of the pelvis being pro- 
jected fo far backwards, that the offa pubis 
become the part on which the enlarged wrerus 
chiefly refts in the advanced ftate of preenancy*. 
_If then we recolleét the {mallnefs of the ofa 
pubis, the manner in which they are corinetted, 
and advert at the fame time to the increafing 
effe&, which may be produced by the internal 
preflure of the weight fupported. by them, we 
fhall not be furprifed at the frequency of the 
complaints of pain and weaknefs at the /ym- 
phyfis; efpecially when the child is large, or 
the patient under the neceflity of ftanding for 
a long time. And fhould there be any degree 
of weaknefs, relaxation, or. difunion, at ‘the 
parts where the offa inominata are joined to the 
facrum, fimilar effects will be produced; and 
one of thefe parts can {carcely be affected without 
an equivalent alteration in the other. 

The confequences of the feparation of the 
Bane of the pefvis, or of their difpefition to 
feparate, will be more clearlycom prehended if 


~® This part has been confidered as the centre of gravity in 
the human body; but Defaguliers thought that it was in the 
middle {pace between the /acrum and pubis. 


we 
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We confider the pe/pis as an arch fupporting the 
weight of the fuperincumbent body. In this 
View the /acrum may be called the key-ftone ; 
the offa innominata, as far as the acetabula, the 
pendentives ; and the inferior extremities, the 
piers of the arch. 

If a greater weight be laid upon an arch than 
it is able to fuftain, one of thefe confequences 
will follow; the key-ftone will fly, the pen- 
dentives will give way, or the piers will yield 
to the pr affie. 

To prevent the two firft accidents, it is ufual 
to lay heavy bodies upon the different parts of 
the arch, the weight of which muft bear a re~ 
lative proportion to each other, or the contrary: 
effet will be produced ; for, if too great weight 
be laid upon the key-ftone, the pendentives will 
fail; and, if there be too’ much preflure upon — 
the fides, the key-{tone will be forced. 

When the greateft poflible ftrencth is re- 
quired in an arch, it is ufual to make what is 
called a counter-arch, which is a continuation 
of the arch till it becomes circular, or of any 
intended form. This contrivance changes the 
direction of the weight, before fuppor ted at the 
chord; and part of it will be conduéted to the 

“Dp. | centre 
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centre of the counter-arch, and borne in what- 
is called the.fine of the arch.. 
If the refemblance of the pelvis to am arch. 
can be allowed, we may confider all the fore or- 
lower part of it, between the acetabula, as a. 
counter-arch, which will explain to us. the. 
reafon of fo much ftrefs being made upon the 
fymphyfis of the offa pubis, when there is any. 
increafe of the fuperincumbent , weight; or 
when that part is in a weakened or feparated 
ftate, as in the fecond cafe before defcribed. 
When that. patient laid in an horizontal pofi- 
tion the was perfectly cafy, there being then no 
weight upon the pelvis. © 2 es 
When fhe was erect, the weight borne by 
the fymphyfis being greater than it. could fup- 
port, fhe could walk before fhe could ftand; or, 
if fhe ftood, fhe was obliged to move her feet 
alternately as if fhe was walking; .or. fhe could 
{tand upon one leg better than upon both. By ~ 
thefe various movements fhe took, the fuper-., 
incumbent weight from the. weakened /ymphy/fis . 
and conducted it by one leg, in a ftraight line, to , 
the ground. | 
The fatigue of walking, or of the alternate . 
motion of the feet, being more than fhe was 
able to bear, fhe was obliged to fit. When fhe 
firft 
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Beet in her chair fhe was upright, refting her 
elbows upon the arms of the chair; by which 
means part of her. weight was conducted to the 
chair, not defcending to the pe/vis. But there 
being then more weight upon the /fymphy/s than 
“it was able to bear for any long time, and her 
arms being weary, by putting her hands upon 
her knees, fhe took off more of the fuperin- 
cumbent weight, conducting it by her arms 
immediately to her knees. “When the refted, 
her elbows upon her knees the fame effe& was 
produced in an increafed degree; but, this pofi- 
tion becoming painful and tirefome, the had 
no other refource, and was obliged to return 
to her bed. 3 > 35 

It cannot efcape obfervation, that this patient 
inftinctively difcovered the advantages of the 
particular attitudes into which the put. herfelf, 
and by which fhe obtained eafe, as exactly as if 
fhe had. underftood her complaint, and the 
manner in which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain it. 

In the wearinefs which follows common ex- 
ercife, when we often change otr_ pofition,: 
apparently without defign, the manner in which, 
eafe is procured to any particular part..may -be 
readily, uncerftood by a more extenfive appli--- 
cation of the fame kind of reafoning. 

1.2 SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 


THE violence which the connecting parts or 
the bones undergo, when the head of the child 
is protruded through the pe/vis with extreme 
difficulty, fometimes occafions an affection of 
that part of more importance than a fepara- 
tion; becaufe, together with the inconvenien- 
cies arifing from hes feparation, the life of the 
patient is tnddnoeted by it. This.is the form- 
ation of matter on the loofened furfaces of the 
bones, preceded by great pain, and other fymp- 
toms of inflammation ; though, in the beginning 
of the complaint, it is difficult to afcertain 
whether the Conneéting parts of the bones, or 
fome contiguous part, be the feat of the difeafe. 
» When flipatration has taken place in confe- 
quence of the injury {uftained at the junGtion of 
the of/a znnominata with the facrum, the abfcefs has 
in fome cafes formed near the part affected, and 
been cured by commontreatment. But in others, 
when matter has been formed and confined at 
the Symphyfi fs of the ofa pubis, the fyrptoms of an 
heétic fever have been produced, and the caufe 
has been difcovered after the death of the pa- 
tient. In others the matter has burft through 

the 
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the capfular ligament of the f/ymphy/s at the 
inferior edgé, or perhaps made its way into the 
Bladder; and in others it has infinuated under 
the perioflewm, continuing its courfe along the 
puors till it arrived at the acetabulum. The 
mifchief being thus extended, all the fymp- 
toms were aggravated; and, the matter making 
its way towards the furface, a large abtcefs has 
been formed on the inner or fore part of the 
thigh, or near the hip, and the patients, being 
exhaufted by the fever and profufe difcharge, 
have at length yielded to their fate. On the 
examination of the bodies after death, the track 
of the matter has been followed from the aper- 
ture of the abfcefs to the /ymphy/is, the cartilages 
of which were found to be eroded, the Bolts 
carious, and the adjacent parts very much injured 
or deftroyed. 

It may, perhaps, be poffible to difcover, by 
foine particular fymptom, when there is in this 
part a difpofition to fuppurate; or it may be dif 
covered when fuppuration has taken place. In 
all cafes of unufual pain, attended with equivocal 
fymptoms, it will thercfore be neceflary to exa- 
mine thefe parts with great care and attention. 
For, when there is a difpofition to fuppurate, by 
_ proper means it might be removed; and when 
D 3 _ matter 
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matter is formed, if there be a tumefaction at 
the /ymphy/is, more efpecially if a fluctuation 
could be perceived, we might deliberate upon 
the propriety of making an aeane fo evacuate 
the matter ; and by fuch pr oceeding further bad 
confequences might be pr evented 


SECTION “VIL. 


, ‘Tae form 1 of the fuperior aperture of the 
pelvis has been defcribed by fome as triangular, 
and by, others as oval, with the wideft part 
from one fide to the other. But the inferior 
aperture, independent of the ligaments and {oft 
parts, cannot be faid to rambles any known or 
general form, on account. of its. irregularity, 
though the wideft part is from the inferior edge 
-of the /ymphyyis to the point of the os caccygisy al- 
lowing for the regreffliye motion of thatibone. . 

The dimenfions of the fuperior aperture of 
_the pelvis, from the upper part of the /acruni to 
the upper edge of the /ymphy/is, are. generally 


see Medical Oiircetond and Inquiri Les ‘Vol, Rie 
oe Fated 
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ftated. to be rather more than four inches ;. and 
between the two fides they fomewhat ex- 
ceed five*. ae 

Of the dimenfions of the inferior aperture it 
is difficult'to form a judgment; but if the liga~ 
ments are preferved it may be faid that the 
proportions are reverfed, the narroweft part 
being on each fide. But in the form and dimen- 
fions of the pe/vis, in different women, there is 
an -endlefs variety, not depending upon any al- 
teration. which may be produced by diteafe. 
- The depth of the pe/vis, from the upper part 
of the facrum to the point of the os coccygis, is 
_ about- five inches; but this will be. increafed 
_ when the latter bone is preffed backwards. From 
the margin of the peAvs to thecanferior: part of 
the obtufe procefles of ‘the s/chia the depth is 
about three inches, and at the /ymphy/is about 
one anda half. It’appears that the depth of the 
pelvis, at the pofterior part, is rather more than’ 
three tumes the depth at. the anterior; and that. 
there isogradual change between the two ex- 
tremes, if we admit the ligaments to make a 
part of the outline of the inferior aperture. 
The. knowledge of thefe circymftances will 


* Que menfure, pollice feré integro, fimiles menfuras 
capitis foetus fuperant. Haller. Phyfiolog. libs xxviii. 
4 enable 
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enable us to judge, in the living: fubje&, how 
far the head of the child has proceeded through 
the pe/wis, and prevent any deception to which 
we might be liable, if we were to form our 
opinion by the readinefs with which we can feel 
the head at the anterior part. 

The cavity of the pelvis is of an irregular, 
cylindrical form ; but, towards the inferior aper- 
ture, there is fome degree of convergence, made: 
by the points of the {pinous procefles of the 
chia and the termination of the os COCcygts. 
This convergence is of great importance in re- 
gulating the paflage of the head of the child, as 
it defcends towards the inferior aperture ; and, 
being perfected by the foft parts, it gives to 
the vertex, or prefenting part of the head, the 
difpofition to emerge under the arch of the 
pueis. 

On the concavity or hollow of the Sacrum 
the eafe or difficulty with which the head of the 
child pafleth through the pelvis will very much 
depend; and a fimilar curvature is continued by’ 
means of the ifchiadic jinus, and by the difpofition 
of the facrotciatic ligaments to the obtufe proceffes 
of the z/chia, where the fides of the pelvis are 
perpendicular. "The upper edge of the offa pubis 
has a flight reflection outwards, which prevents 


any 
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any obitruction to the entrance of the head of 
the child into the pe/uzs; and at the lower edge 
there is fome degree of divergence, by which 
the departure of the head out of the pe/vis is 
yery much facilitated, 


SECTION. VIII. 


BEFORE we proceed to the examination of 
the manner in which the head of the child 
pafleth through the pefs at the time of birth, 
it 1s neceflary to examine its dimenfions and 
ftructure. 

The largeft part of the head of a child, not 
altered by compreflion, is from the hind to the 
_ forehead. The diameter from one ear to another 
is lefs by nearly the fame proportion, as the 
{pace between the /acrum is lets than that be- 
tween the fides of the pefvis, at the fuperior 
aperture. 

The head of a child, which appears to be 
Jarger according to the fize of the body than 
that of other animals, is at the time of birth 
eres offified at every part where the 

bones 
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bones of which the cranium is compofed after« 
wards unite; but chiefly at the greater fontanelle; 
or the centre of that part. hata the parietal and 
frontal bones meet in the adult. By this incom- 
plete offification, and by the preflure to which 
the head of the child is fometimes fubject in its 
paflage through the pe/vis, the form of the head _ 
may be very much-altered, and the dimenfions 
Jeflened; for the edges of the bones will not 
only accede to each other, but will lap over in 
a very extraordinary manner, without any de- 
triment to the child. The degree of offification 
varies in. different, fubjects ; but the. head of va 
newborn infant is univerfally found to be in- 
completely ofifed, and the advantage refulting 
from it is not only perceived in ena dilfi- 
culties which may be occafioned by the natural 
large fize. of the head of the child, but in thofe 
alfo. which are. pr oduced by all the lower de- 
grees of deformity of the pelvis. It is evident, 

eyond all doubt, if this provifion had not been 
made, that many children muft have. been des 
ftroyed at the time of birth, or their parents 
mutt have died undelivered. 

Daily experience very obvioufly and fufficis 
ently proves that there is a relative ‘proportion 
between the head of the child and the pelvis. of 

~ the 
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the ae and, from the excellent order ob- 
feryed in all-the operations of Nature, itis rea- 
fonable to.conclude that the largeft part of the 
head is conformable to the paen part. of the 
pelvis, By the examination of a great number 
of women, who have died in various {lage es of 
- the act of parturition, it has appear ed, contrar y 
to the general doctrine of the ancient and of 
fome modern writers, when the pofition of the 
head was perfectly natural, that the ears were 

placed towards the /acrumand pubis, ora little ob- 
Jiquely; and that the vertex, or that part where 
the hair diverges, is exactly or nearly oppofed ta 
the centre of ihe fuperior aperture of the pe/wis*, 
In the courfe of the defcent of the head, there 
being fome difference in the form of the pelvis 
at coh particular part of the. cavity, the pofi- 
tion of the head is acco ommodated to each part, 
not by accident but. compulfion, » in . -confe- 
quence of. that convergence at the lower part of 
the peluzs be ers With refpe& to 
the pelvis, the lower the head of. the child has 
defcen ded, the more diagonal is the pofition of 
the ears; but they are. not placed exatly to- 
wards the fides of the pelvis, even when a 


* This obfervation was firft made by Sir Frerprwe Ovtps 
about the year 1737. See bis Treatife on Midwifery, 
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portion of the head has émergéd under the arch 
of the pubis. But this defcription of the 
changing pofition of the head of the child in ité 
saflade through the pe/uis is founded on the pre- 
fumption that it prefents fidturally, and is 
guided by, the forth of the inter nal furface. If 
the head fhould préfeht differet htly, there will 
be correfponding, but not the fame changes ; Os 
rf it fhould be very fimall, it will not ie influ- 
enced by the pehiis; but may pafs in any di- 
rection. | 

It does not appeat that any ill confequences 
would follow an erroneous opinion of the man- 
her in which the head of the child is protruded 
through the cavity of the pe/uys in a natural Jd- 
hour; for, noaffiftance being wanted, no prin- 
ciple was required for the reg ulation of our con- 
du@. But, in all cafes in which there was a 
neceflity of giving affiftance, and where a change 
of what was deemed the wrong pofition of the 
head was improperly comprited as a very ma- 
térial part of that affiftance, as inthe ule of the 
firceps, great mifchief muft often have been uns. 
Aioidably done both to the parent and child. 


SECTION 
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SECTION Ix. 


F Rom the examination of the form and dimen- . 
fions of the cavity of the pe/uis, and of the head 
of a child, attempts have been made to explain 
all the circumftances of a labour upon mecha-. 
nical principles, and to eftablifh the practice of 
midwifery upon the foundation of thofe. prin- 
ciples. 

It may be fuppofed, for a moment, that the 
paflage of the head of a child, through the ca- 
vity of the pe/vis, fhould be confidered fimply as 
a body paffing through a fpace; and we may try 
whether it is poflible to apply mechanical prin- 
ciples. with advantage for the explanation. 

The firft circumftance to be confidered in the 
attempt is, to aicertain with precifion the capa- 
| city of the fpace. It is.true that we have had 
many menfurations of the pes in all its parts, 
and that we have acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the general dimenfions; but we know, 
at the fame time, that there is in the pelvis of 
every individual woman fome variety, and that. 
the exact knowledge of thefe varieties cannot -be 
gained in any living fubject. 


It 
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It is equally neceffary that we fhould have an 
accurate knowledge of the fize of the body in- 
tended to be pafled through. this {pace. But, 
though we have a good general idea of the figure 
_and buik of the heads of children at the time of: 
birth, we are not ignorant that thofe of any two 
children were never found to be exaétly alike, 
and that the peculiar difference cannot be difco- 
vered before a child is born. | : 

The head of a child is of a limited fize before 
it enters the cavity of the pefuis ; but, by com- 
preflion in. its paflage, this is altered in a man-: 
ner and to a degree of which it is impoflible to 
form any previous judgment. 

In the confideration of a body pafiing through: 
a fpace, there is alfo a neceffity of knowing | 
whether it be intended to pafs by its own gra 
vity or force, or whether it is paflive, and is to 
be propelled by any adventitious power. If by 
the latter, as is the cafe of a child at the time of 
birth, the knowledge of the degree of that 
power is neceflary to enable us to. form an ef 
timate-of the poffibility or likelihood of its fuce. 
cefs; but of the degree of this power we can 


form a very uncertain conjecture in any’ parti- 
cular cafe. 


If 
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If then we have no precife ideas of the di- 
menfions of the {pace, nor of the magnitude of 
the body, nor of the alterations in fize or form 
which the body may undergo, nor of the power 
excited to propel the body, it does not appear 
poffible to explain, upon mechanical pnEIE IS, 
the progrefs of a labour. 

So much is however to be granted to the in- 
troduction of mechanical principles into the 
practice of midwifery, that they afford the 
greateft advantage in all thofe cafes of extreme 
difficulty in which the affiftance of art’ is re- 
quired, becaufe fuch affiftance muft be given 
upon thofe principles; for, though they will 
not explain they will illuftrate the operations 
of the animal body; and, when applicable, are: 
the fureft guides of human ations. But, on the 
whole, a fondnefs for, an imperfect knowledge, 
and fome affetation of mechanical principles, 
feem to have been very detrimental ; as to them’ 
the frequent and unneceflary ufe of inftruments 
in the practice of midwifery may in a great 
meaiure be attributed. 


SECTION . 
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Tue obfervations which were made on the 
form and dimenfions of the cavity of the pelvis 
relate toits natural’ ftate; but they are alfo to 
be confidered when the pe/vis is diftorted. 

Of the diftortion of the pe/vis there are two 
general caufes. ‘The firftis that difeafe incident’ 
to children in the very early part of their lives, 
known by the term rachitis, which, preventing 
the bones from acquiring their due ftrength or 
fufficient firmnefs to {fupport the weight of the 
fuperincumbent bedy, they bend in different di- 
reCtions and degrees, according to the weight” 
impofed' uper them. The fecond is a difeafe 
which may oecur at any period of life, and from 
its: effect is called ofeofarcofis, or mollities ofium™. 
It-is-far-lefs frequent than the rachitis, but more 
dreadful in. its.confequences, which no medicine 
hitherto tried has had fufficient efficacy to pre- 
vent or to cure. In this difeafe the offific matter 
1s not thought to be diffolved or altered, but to 


* Malacofteon. Offium mollities. Vogel. Dxxiij. 
7 | be 
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be re-abforbed from the bones into the conftitu- 
tion, and carried out of the body by the com- 
mon emunétories; or depofited upon fome other 
part where it is ufelefs or prejudicial. The 
bones thus lofing the principle of their {tability 
become foft, according to the degree and conti- 
nuance of the aes 2 are Sati to fuftain 
the weight of the body, and change their natural 
forms, in proportion to their weaknels; {o that 
in fome inftances the moft diftorted and fright- 
ful appearance of the whole body hath been ex- 
hibited*. 

The effect of either of thefe difeafes is not 
confined.to the pe/vis ; yet it is {carcely poffible 
that either of them fhould exift for any length of 
time without producing their influence upon it. 

The pe/vis is more commonly diftorted at the 
fuperior aperture than at any other part. This 
is particularly occafioned by the projection of the 
upper part of the /acrum, and the loweft of the 
lumbar vertebre; though, in very bad cafes, a 
confiderable deviation from their natural pofition 
is given to feveral of the vertebra. Shoulda 
difeafe exift in the conftitution which is capable 
of weakening the bones, it will not appear ex- 


_.traordinary that the /acrum fhould be diftorted, if 


® See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, vol. V. cafe 23. 
19 we 
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we recolle& that its texture is originally {pongy; 
that it fupports, both in the erect and fedentary 
pofition, a great part of the weight of the body; 
and that,-by the manner of its junction with the 
lait of the vertebre, a confiderable angle is made, 
which, if but. little increafed, will caufe a very 
important change in the form and dimenfions of 
the fuperior aperture of the pe/vis. In fome cafes 
an uregular convexity, andin others a conca- 
vity, are produced by the bending of the ofa 
pubis in different ways and degrees; by which, 
together with the projection of the /acrum and 
‘lumbar vertebra, the dimenfions of the fuperior 
aperture of the pe/vis, which in the narrowetft 
part fhould exceed four inches, are reduced to 
lefs than one, and altered in ‘every pear di- 
‘rection. | 

The form and dimenfions of the aes of the 
pelvis may be changed in any part of its. fpace ; 
but the moft frequent alterations proceed: from 
the facrum, which, befides the projection before- 
mentioned, may become too ftraight, when the 
advantages which - fhould be derived from its © 
“concavity will be loft. Orit :may <have:'too 
quick acurvature, by which the concavity will 
be rendered fo {mall as not to admit the: head of 
the child; or an exoftofis may be formed on 


its 
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its internal furface, which will be the caufe of 
inconveniencies equivalent to thofe occafioned 
_by the want of a proper degree of curvature. 

The os coceygis may be prefled inwards in fuch 
a manner that the point of it may approach the 
centre of the cavity ; or the motions between 
the different portions of the bone may be loft; 
or an anchylofis may be formed between that 
, bone and the /acrum; by all which changes, ac- 
cording to their degree, the head of the child 
may be impeded in its paflage through the pe/uis. 

The z/chia may be diftorted by the unnatural 
bent of the {pinous proceffes; and the effeé of 
their preflure may be obferved, for fome time 
after birth, on the temporal or parietal bones of 
the head of a child propelled between them with 
much difficulty. The dimenftons of the inferior 
aperture alfo may be leffened by the tuberofities 
of the z/chia turning inwards or forwards, by 
which the arch of the pudvs will be leflened, and 
rendered unfit to allow of the emergence of the 
head of the child, under the Jymployf s of the 
offz pubis. 

When the ftability of the bones of the itis 
is impaired, it is not poffible to enumerate every 
kind of diftortion which they may fuffer; but 
It is principally in the degree that we are to feek 

(Dy for 
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for thofe great, and fometimes infurmountable, 
difficulties which occur in the practice of mid- 
wifery, and prove dangerous both to the parent 
and child. 

In fome cafes the diftortion of one part of the 
pelvis produces an enlarcement of the reft. Thus 
when the fuperior aperture is contraéted, the in- 
ferior is expanded; and hence it is often ob- 
ferved in practice, when the head of the child 
hath pafled the point of obftruction with the 
moft tedious difficulty, that a labour will be un- 
expectedly and {peedily completed. 

When women have the appearance of being — 
much deformed, it is reafonable to think that the 
pelvis muft be affected. But there have been 
many inftances of extreme diftortion of the fpine, 
yet the pe/vis has preferved its proper form and 
dimenfions; and fome women, who were in 
other refpects ftraight and well proportioned, 
have had a di eae pelvis. | 

If the inferior extremities are bent,’ or if any 
part of the body was diftorted at a very early 
period of life, it is faid that we may be affured 
the pelvis partakes of the difeafe, and is involved 
in its confequences. But, when the fpine be- 
comes diftorted at a more advanced period, it's not 
to be efteemed a prefumptive fign of a diftortion — 


of 
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of the pelvis, being generally occafioned by a local 
difeafe of the fpine. ‘T hete obfervations are, I be- 
lieve, commonly well founded; but, as there 
are many exceptions, we fhould not be juftified 
in giving an opinion of a cafe of this kind, unlefs 
we were permitted to make an examination per 
vaginam. Nor fhould we be able, by this exami- 
nation, to determine with precifion the exiftence 
of every {mall diftortion, but when confiderable 
in its:degree. If we fhould not be able to feel 
any projection of the /acrum, or vertebra, we 
fhould have a right to conclude that there was 
no confiderable deformity of the pe/uis ; but, if 
we could feel the /acrum, or vertebrae, we mutt 
judge by the readinefs with which they can be 
felt, of the degree of diftortion ; and of the im- 
pediments which may be thereby occafioned. 
But, ina matter of fo much concern, it behoveth 
us to be extremely circum{pect before we give an 
opinion, left, by our error, the peace of families 
and the comfort of individuals fhould be de. 
ftroyed. 
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ON THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF GENERATION, 


Tue preceding account of the pe/vis appearing 
fufficient to ferve all the ufeful purpofes of the 
practice of midwifery, we fhall, in the next place, 
conlider the parts of generation, which have been 
properly divided into external and internal. 

‘The external parts are the mons veneris, the 
labia, the perineum, the clitoris, and the nymph. 
To thefe may be added, the meatus urinarius, or 
orifice of the urethra. The hymen may be ef- 
teemed the barrier between the external and 
internal parts, 

That foft fatty prominence which is fituated 
upon the offa pubis, extending towards the groins 

and 
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and abdomen, is called. mons veneris. Its ufe 
feems to be chiefly that of preventing inconve- 
nience or injury in the act of coition. If a 
line be drawn acrofs the anterior angle of the 
pudendum, all that part above it, which is co- 
vered with hair, may be called mons venerts ; 
below it the /zésa commence, which, being of a 
fimilar, though loofer, texture, appear like con- 
tinuations of the mons veneris, patling on each 
fide of the pudendum, which they chiefly com- 
pofe. Proceeding downwards and backwards 
the /adia again unite, and the permeum is 
formed, 

All that fpace between the pofterior angle of 
the pudendum and the anus is called the perr- 
neum, the external covering of which is. the 
fkin, as the vagima is the internal; including 
between them cellular and adipofe membrane, 
and the lower part of the /phincier ani. The 
extent of the perineum is generally about one 
inch and a half, though in fome fubjects it is 
not more than one, and in others exceeds two 
inches, ‘The thin anterior edge is called the 
Jrenum labirum. 

Below the anterior angle of the pudendum the 

iitoris is placed, which rifes by two crura, or 
E 4 branches, 
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branches, from the upper part of the rami of the 
ichia. “The external part, or extremity, of the 
chtoris 1s called the glans, which has a prepucé 
or thin covering, to which the aymphe are 
joined. ‘The clitoris is fuppoted to be the prin- 
cipal feat of pleafure, and to be capable of fome 
degree of erection in the act of coition. 

The nymphe are two {mail fpongy bodies, or 
doublings of the fkin, rifing from the extremi- 
ties of the prepuce of the c/toris, and refem- 
bling in their form the /abia. ‘They pafs on 
each fide of the pudendum, within the /abia, to 
about half its length, when they are gradually 
diminithed till they difappear. 

Immediately below the inferior edge of the 
Jymphyfis of the offa pubis, between the zymphe, 
is the meatus urinarius, or termination of the 
urethra, which is about one inch and a half in 
length ; and runs to the bladder in a ftraight 
mee Ae along the internal furface of the fm 
phyfis, to nee and to the vagina, it i$ con- 
neéted by cellular membrane. On each fide of 
the meatus are {mall orifices, which difcharge a 
mucus, for the purpofe of preferving the exter- 
nal parts from any injury, to which they might 
be lable from the acrimony of the urine. 

‘There 
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There is a very great difference in the appear- 
ance of all thefe parts in different women, efpe- 
cially in thofe who have had many children, 
and at various periods of life. In young women 
they are firm and vegete, but, in the old, thefe, 
together with the internal parts, become flaccid 
and withered *. 


SECTION I. 


Tue external parts of generation are fubject 
to many difeafes in common with the other 
parts of the body. ‘They are alfo expofed to 
fome peculiar complaints, and to accidents at 
the time of parturition, of which we ought to 
be well informed, that we may, by our care, pre- 
vent them, or give fuch relief as may be re- 
quired when they are unavoidable. 


* Partes genitales, cum earum nullus eft ufus, marcefcunts 
detrahuntur, ac veluti obliterantur. Harv. 
Ovaria in vetulis admodum exilia ut plurimum vifuntur. 


Ruyfch, Obf. Anat. x\v. 
The 
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The labia and nymphe, as might be! expe@ed - 
from their fatty and cellular texture, are liable 
to elongation, to excrefcences, and tothe pro-. 
duction. of f{cirrhous, tumours; which in fome. 
inftances have grown to an enormous mae efpe- 
cially in hot sliiadte ye: 

It is not unufual for one of the /abza to be 
Jarger.and more pendulous .than the other; but 
the enlargement, or elongation, are not regarded 
as difeafes till fome inconvenience is produced 
by them. ‘The fame obfervation may be made 
of excrefcences or {cirrhous tumours, which 
are therefore generally found to have acquired a 
confiderable fize before they are divulged by the 
patient. 

In,all the fubordinate degrees of thefe com- 
plaints, when there is reafon to think that they 
arife from {ome conftitutional caue, relief may 
be given by fuch medicines or treatment.as will 
alter and amend the general health. Or if they 
are owing to any {pecific caufe, as the venereal 
difeafe, of which excrefcences in particular are 
a very frequent confequence, mercurial medi- 
cines are to be ufed or given, til we are certain 
that the conftitution is freed from the infeétion, 


* Nymphe aliquando enormes funt; gquare Copte et 
Mauri eas circumedunt. | Haller; Phyfiolog. 
Applications 


+ 
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Applications fuitable to the ftate they are in 
are at the fame time neceflary ; and of thefe 
there will be occafion to ufe a variety, from the 
moft emollient and foothing, which maybe 
proper when the parts are in a very uritable or 
inflamed ftate, to thofe which have different 
degrees of e{charotic qualities ; when we pre- 
fume there is a chance of removing the excref- 
cences by fuch means. But when complaints 
of this kind have been of long continuance, or 
when the parts have increafed to fuch a fize.as 
to hinder the common offices of life, there is 
but little reafon to hope for their removal by 
any application or medicines, and the difeafed 
‘part muit be extirpated with the knife; which 
operation may be performed with fafety, and 
the faireft profpect of fuccefs. As the blood- 
veflels are few, and naturally fmallin proportion ~ 
to the fize of the parts, there is not much dan- 
ger of an hemorrhage, though, in fome cafes, 
he is faid to have been alarming and extremely 
dificult to manage*, But I have more than 
once feen the enlarged nymphe and feveral ex- 
crefcences, of a confiderable fize, removed by 
the knife at the fame time, yet the furgeon has 
not been under the neceflity of tying a fingle 
blood-vefiel. 
* See Mauriceau, Vol. 2. Obf. clxxiv. 
SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


EDEMATOSE {wellings of the external parts 
may occur, either in a general anafarcous {tate 
of the whole body, or when any caufe produces 
4 temporary preflure upon thofe veffels which 
are intended to conduét the returning fluids 
from the inferior extremities; particularly the 
enlarged uterus, in the advanced ftate of pree- 
nancy. Whatever may be the caufe of thefe 
fwellings, if they fhould increafe fo as to be- 
come troublefome, the method of giving relief 
is obvious and eafy, as it confifts only in mak- 
ing a few flight {carifications in different parts of 
the /abia, by which the ftagnating fluids will 
be difcharged, and the /adia reduced to’their 
natural fize. It is not unufual for thefe fwell- 
ings to return two or three times towards the 
conclufion of pregnancy; in which cafe, or 
even in the time of labour, the fcarifications, if 
neceflary, may be repeated. A flannel wrung 
out of fome emollient fomentation, and applied 
to the parts when they have been {carified, will 
contribute to the eafy and perfeQt difcharge of 
the fluids. | 


SECTION 
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Soh Cota. N oe 


Tue cohefion of the /adia to each other has 
been mentioned as a complaint occuring to adult 
women, efpecially in hot climates, if inflam- 
mation, preventing the due fecretion of the 
mucus, with which thefe parts are naturally 
clothed on their internal furface, fhould take 
place; or if they fhould be excoriated by any 
accidental caufe, and neglected in that ftate. 
The éabia will alfo very frequently cohere in 
children, in fuch a manner as to leave no vettige 
of a paflage into the vagma, except at the an- 
terior part, for the difcharge of the urine; and 
Jead us, by the general appearance, to apprehend 
a defe& in the organization of the parts. In 
fuch cafes, we have been directed to feparate 
them with a knife ; and how far fuch an oper- 
ation may be neceflary in the adult, if the 
parts fhould cohere either in confequence of 
fome new affection, or if a cohefion originating 
in infancy fhould continue to adult age, mifuft 
depend upon the judgment of the furgeon. But, 
in infants, fuch an operation is neither requifite 

or 
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or proper; becaufe a feparation may always be 
made, by a firm and fomewhat diftraGting pref- 
fure upon each /abium at the fame time, which 
fcarcely makes the child complain; though the 
{mall veffels which had inofculated from one 
Jabium to the other, may be perceived to be 
dragged out during the continuance of the pref- 
-fure. | 

oTt is extraordinary that fo little notice fhould 
“have been taken of a complaint which is very 
frequent in children ; but it is probable that the 
conftant and free ufe of their limbs, when they 
begin ‘to walk, caufes a feparation without any 
other ‘affiftance, otherwife the cohefion muft 
frequently: have occurred in adults, in whom 
the cafe: is very rare. But on this expected 
probable feparation-we fhould be afraid to rely. 
When a feparation of the cohering /abia has 
been made in the manner before-mentioned,.a 
folded piece of linen, moiftened in a very weak 
folution of the vitriolum album, or fome lightly 
-afiringent liquor, fhould be applied every night 
when the child is put to reft, to prevent the 
~reunion, to which there is a great difpofition ; 
“and which will certainly take place if the Jadia 
are fuffered to remain in contac. 


SECTION 
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SECTPEON “V: 


In confequence of violent inflammation from 
accidental or other caufes, the /abia may become 
tumefied, and a large abicefs be fometimes form- 
ed. J his‘ is att eile with extreme pain; the de- 
fire of relieving which, has induced furgeons to 
open the abfcefs, and give vent to tHe matter 
‘as foon as it could fe perceived to fluétuate. 
But though the pain may, for the prefent, be 
abated by the early difcharge of the matter, the 
part continues indurated ; - 1S indifpofed to heal 
‘and fometimes becomes fiftulous. ‘But, if the 
‘abfcefs is fuffered to break ‘of its own accord, 
‘the part has the kindeft tendency to heal, “and 
the cure is {oon perfe€ted. “Should the pain be 
extreme during the fuppuration, befides the ufe 
of Fina et and cataplafns, recourfe mutt 
be had to opiates for its eles 


SECTION 
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SEC) O Neavi 


TuHoucH the perineum is not often affected 
with any particular difeafe, it 1s fubject toa la- 
ceration from the diftention which it undergoes 
when the-head of the child is pafling through 
the external parts. This laceration, which is 
moftt likely to happen with firft children, though 
with,rude treatment, hurry, or neglect, either 
on the part of the patient or practitioner, | it may 
occur with fubfequent, ones, efpecially 1 in thofe 
women who have the perineum naturally ii 
differs in. dire€tion and extent, and may be, 1 
every degree, from the frenum, or edge of | i 
perineum, to the extremity of the Sphincter ant, 
or even higher up into the rectum. 

"That. {ome degree of laceration. fhould occur 
will not be furprifing, , if we confider the great 
change and yiolence which all thefe parts five 
tain at the time when the head of the child is 
pafling through them; or when a laceration 
begins, that it fhould extend through a part 
{pread extremely thin, and fuffering an equal 
degree of force. When the perineum is indifl- 


pofed 


Si 
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pofed to diftend; or if, when diftended, it cannot 
permit the head of the child to pafs with faci- 
lity, the anterior part of the re‘fum is dragged 
out, and gives to the perineum a temporary 
elongation. ‘The true perineum, and the tem- 
porary, as it may be called, thus forming an 
equal, uninterrupted fpace, if a laceration fhould 
commence at any part, it might extend through 
the whole. Of the method by which the lace- 
_ ration may. be prevented, and of the treatment 
which may be proper when it has occurred, we 
{hall {peak in other places. At prefent we 
fhall inquire into the caufes of an accident 3 
the prevention of which is the principal object 
‘of our attention in natural labours. | 
Though no means are ufed to prevent the 
laceration of the perineum in quadrupeds at the 
time of parturition, it is remarkable that they 
are very rarely or never liable to it, except in 
thofe cafes in which the necefiity of their ftu- 
ation is fuppofed to require affiftance ; and this 
being given with ignorance and violence, may 
not improperly be efteemed the caufe of the 
accident. It is therefore reafonable to prefume 
that the frequent occurrence of this laceration in 
the human {pecies, allowing that it is in fome 
cafes unavoidable, ought to be imputed to fome 


E accidental 
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accidental caufe, or to error in conduct, rather 
than to any peculiarity in the conftruction of 
the part, or in the circumftances of their par- 
turition. For, I believe, no obfervation is more 
generally truc, than that of the exiftence of a 
power in the {tructure and conftitution of ani- 
mals, by which evils are prevented or reme- 
died, and by which all the difficulties occurring 
at the time of their parturition are overcome ; 
which power 1s commonly exerted with a de- 
eree of energy proportionate to the difficulty. 

The caufes difpofing to, and capable of, pro- 
ducing a laceration of the perinmaum, feem to be 
thefe : 

Firft, The increafed tendernefs and delicacy 
of the fkin, occafioned by peculiar habits or 
modes of living. That this and every other 
part of the body may, by alteration from its 
natural {tate, become more fufceptible of pain, 


a. 


and lefs able to bear violence of any kind, is” 


clearly proved by the different degrees of thofe 
properties in, parts. of the body which are ufually 
clothed or uncovered. 

secondly, The pofition of women at the 
time of delivery. Women in this country, at 
the prefent time, are placed in bed upon their 
left fide, with their knees drawn up towards 


the 
2 
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the abdomen; which pofition, though conve- 
nient to the attendant, feems to occafion a pro- 
jection of the part of the child which prefents, 
in a line unfavourable to the perineum. But, 
if they were placed upon their hands and knees, 
which is a pofition at that time perhaps the 
moft natural, as it is often inftinctively fought 
for, and, in fome countries, chofen in cafes of 
difficulty and diftrefs ; then the head or part 
prefenting would, by its gravitation, leffen the 
preflure upon the perineum, and, of courfe, the 
hazard of its laceration. 

Thirdly, The difturbance of the order of a 
labour. Every change which is made in the 
parts at the time of labour is fucceflive, and 
every pain feems to produce two effects; it 
dilates one part, and gives to fome other part a 
difpofition to be dilated. If therefore, by hurry, 
or imprudent management, the head of the 
child, in its paflage through the fe/vis, is 
brought into contaét with parts which have not 
yet acquired their difpofition to dilate; or if, by 
artificial dilatation, we attempt to fupply the 
want of the natural, the parts will fooner be 
lacerated than diftended. 

Fourthly, When animals bring forth their 


young, the effort to expel is inftin¢tive, no part | 


F 2 of 
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of the force being voluntary. Women, on the — 
contrary, either from erroneous opinions, or 
from falfe inftru€tions, exert a confiderable de- 
gree of voluntary force, with the hope and in- 
tention of finifhing their labours fpeedily. If 
we fuppofe that the perineum is able to bear all 
the force inftinétively exerted, without injury, 
but no greater ; then the whole voluntary force 
will, in proportion to its degree, induce the 
danger of a laceration, unlefs its effe& is coun- 
teracted by fome adventitious help. On this 
principle it is ufual to fupport the perineum, 
_ hot with the view of altering the direction of. 
the head of the child, but of retarding its paflage _ 
through the external parts. For the perineum 
is not torn becaufe the head of the child is 
large, or paffles in any particular dire@tion, but 
becaufe it pafles too fpeedily, or prefles too vio- 
lently, upon the parts, before they have acquired 
their dilatability ; it therefore rarely happens 
that. the perimeum is lacerated in very flow or 


difficult labours. 


o 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIL 


’ Tuar kind of laceration of the perineum, 
which commences at the anterior edge, and 
runs obliquely of dire€tly backwards, is alluded 


to in every diflertation upon this fubje&. But 


there have been inftances of another kind, which 
may be called-a burfting or perforation of the 
perineum, at that part which is connected with 
the circumference of the anus, when the ante- 
rior part is preferved ; and through fuch perfo- 
ration children have fometimes been expelled. 
In a cafe which occurred in my own practice, I 
was fenfible of the laceration before the expul- 
fion of the head, which I guided through the 
natural paflage, fupplying the want of the peri- 
neum with the palm of my hand. ‘The external 
parts were, in this patient, extremely rigid and 
contracted ; and, as I applied myfelf with creat 
affiduity to preferve them, I imputed the acci- 
dent to this circumftance, rather than to the 
neceflity of the cafe. ‘The patient did not make 
any unufual complaint immediately after deli- 
very; but, on the following day, there was a 
violent inflammation of the parts, with a fup- 

Rea preflion 
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preffion of urine, and the sochia were difchare~ 
ed through the ruptured part, though no faces 
ever came by the vagina. By the ufe of fomen- 
tations and cataplafms, of cooling laxative me- 
dicines, and occafionally of opiates, the inflam- 
mation was foon abated. ‘The fuppuration 
being profufe, the bark was given ; and, at the 
end of ten weeks, the lacerated parts were healed. 
No particular examination was ever made during 
the cure; and none but fuperficial dreffings ap- 
plied. When I attended this patient with her 
fecond child, I obferved a large round cicatrice 
at the rugous part-of the azus, but the fcarcely 
fuffered any inconvenience from it; and reco- 
vered as well as if no fuch accident had formerly 
happened, 


SECTION VII. 


THE clitoris is little concerned in the praétice 
of midwifery, on account of its fize and fitua- 
tion. But it is fometimes elongated and en- 
larged in fuch a manner as to equal the fize of 
the penis, when it makes one of thofe many 
peculiarities which is’ fuppofed to conftitute an 

hermaphrodite, 


cl 
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hermaphrodite*, or an animal partaking of the 
—fexual properties of the male and female ; but 
if there are any examples of true hermaphrodites, 
the term is, in this cafe, improperly ufed +. 
Should the c/toris increafe to fuch a fize as 
to occafion much inconvenience, it may be ex- 
_tirpated either with the knife or ligature ; but 
if the caufe of the enlargement, which is com- 
monly afligned, be true, it is probable that no 
motive of delicacy or inconvenience will be a 
{ufficient inducement to fuffer the pain of extir- 
pation f. 


$.E\C. TT OUN IX, 


Tue bladder and urethra in women are natu- 
rally liable to fewer difeafes than the fame parts 
in men, becaufe their connexion is far more 


* Hermaphroditi veri non dantur,—Ruyfch. Thef. viii. 

+ Clitoris major in foetu exiftit; —- Ruyfch, Thef. vicl. r. 

Cercofis, Clitoris prelonga, Vogel. ccecexxxv. 

t Quve extra venerem, in cafta femina parva fuerat, fuo 
etiam modo arrigit et intumefcit, ut prepotterae veneri fervire 
poffit, multoque ufu ejus turpitudinis, denique moles ejus 
augetur,— Haller > Phyfiolog. 

| 4 fimple, 
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fimple, and their ufe is wholly confined to the 
reception and conveyance of the urine.. Women 
have, neverthelefs, a ftone fometimes formed 
in the bladder; and it has been thought an im- 
provement in practice to evade the operation of 
lithotomy, by diftending, with bougies gradu- 
ally enlarged, the wrethra, till it is of fufficient 
dimenfions to allow a {tone to pats through it. 
It is proved by experience, that the urethra 
will dittend, or may be artificially diftended, 
fufficiently to allow a ftone of a confiderable 
fize to pafs; but, if the diftention be carried 
beyond a certain degree, the tone of the part 
will be deftroyed, and the patient ever remain 
—fubje&t to an involuntary dichar ge of urine, 
which is a greater evil than any of ‘the common, 
confequences of lithotomy. 

In the courfe of the urethra, and about the 
meatus urinarius, excrefcences fometimes grow, 
whch produce fymptoms equally troublefome, 
and fimilar to thofe which are caufed by the 
{tone or other difeafes in the bladder, for which 
they are often miftaken, ‘Thefe may be extir- 
pated by the knife, by ligature, by cauftic ap- 
plications, or by wearing bougies, according to 
their fize, or the part ans ne orow 5 wich 

may render one method more convenient or “pre- 


ferable to the reft, | | 
SECTION 
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Sree a 


- THE pruritus, or itching of the external 
parts, is a complaint to which women are liable 
‘at any period of life; but it is moft frequently 
attendant on the {tate of preenancy, of which 
it is one of the moft troublefome confequences. 
If it affects the internal parts, or is exceflive in 
its degree, it is faid to terminate in the furor 
uterinus. ‘It is fometimes occafioned by a dif- 
eafe or affe@tion of the bladder, and is then 
equivalent to the itching of the glans penis in 
men; but it more commonly proceeds from 
fome affetion of the uterus, having been moft 
frequently’ obferved to occur in pregnancy, 
efpecially when the child was dead; or about the 
time of the final ceflation of the menfes, when 
there was a difpofition to difeafe in the uferus. 
The means ufed for the relief of the patient 
muit depend upon the feat, the caufe, and the 
‘degree of the complaint. When it happens 
during pregnancy, and at all other times, if 
attended with inflammation, it is neceflary to 
bleed; to give gentle laxative medicines ; and to 
ufe fedative applications ; of which perhaps the 
| , beft 
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beft is a weak {olution of cerufja acetata, 
as a lotion; or a decoétion of poppy heads, 
with a {mall quantity of ceruffa acetata dif- 
folved in it, as a fomentation. More ative 
applications are often prefcribed ; but I have 
{ufpected that thefe, in many cafes, rather ag- 
gravate than leflen the complaint. If the patient 
be pregnant, the attempt to cure it will be vain; 
and we muit be fatisfied with moderating it till 
the is delivered, when it will ceafe {pontaneoufly. 
~ When this. complaint. is independent. of preg- 
nancy, originates from an affection of the 
uterus, and is of long continuance, the applica- 
tions mutt be varied, and fuch medicines given 
as promife relief by changing the ftate of that 
part. Sulphur, taken internally, has fometimes 
been of much fervice ; or applied to the part as 
a powder, liniment, or lotion. .Fhe burnt 
{ponge with nitre, or the extra&fum cieutae, have 
alfo. been ufed with advantage; together with a 
lotion. compofed of equal parts of the agua Zinct 
vitriolati cum camphora and rofe water; or the 
application of the waguent. hydrargyr. fort. Uhave 
alfo frequently given five grains of Plammer’s pill 
every night at bed-time for a month, anda pint 
of the decoétion of farfaparilla daily ; though 
there was no in{picion of any venereal infection, 


of 
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of. which the itching is, I believe, a very un- 
ufual fymptom. But when this complaint is 
occafioned by an affection of the bladder, the 
conftant or daily ufe of a bougie in the urethra 
has, in fome cafes, effectually cured the patient, 


SIRO T FON XI, 


‘THE Fen is a aint membrane of a femilu- 
nar, or circular form, placed at the entrance of 
the vagina, which it partly clofes. It has a 
very different appearance in different women ; 
but it is generally, if not always*, found in 
virgins, and is very properly efteemed the teft 
of virginity, being ruptured in the firft act of 
coition ; and the remnants of the hymen are call- 
ed the caruncule myritt ‘formes +. The Avmen is 
alfo peculiar to the human {pecies; from which 
circumftance a moral writer might. draw infe- 
rences favourable to the eftimation of chaftity in. 
women, mre 


* Membrana hymen, qua utrum detur, necne, fub judice 
lis olim fuit, hoc autem tempore in anatomia magis verfatisy 
nihil notius efle potelt.— Ruy/ch. Thef. iti, No. xv. 

+ Hymenis diffoluti reliquize, et corrupte adeo pudicitize 


indicia. Haller; Phyfilog. 
| There 
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‘There are two circumftances relating to fe 
4ymen which require medical iiiereas It is 
fometimes of fuch a {trong ligamentous texture, 
that it cannot be pesturet and prevents the 
connexion between the fexes. It is alfo fome- 
times imperforated, wholly clofing the entrance © 
into the vagina, and preventing any difcharge 
from the uterus; but both thefe cafes are ex- 
tremely rare. 

If the 4ymen be of an: unnaturally firm tex- 
ture, but perforated, the inconveniencies thence 
arifing will not be difcovered before the time of 
marriage, when they may be removed by a 
crucial incifion made through it, taking care not 
to inj ute the adjoining parts. 

But the impefforation of the Aymen will pro- 
duce its inconveniencies, when the perfon begins 
to menftruate** For, the menftruous blood - 
being fecreted from the uterus at each period, 
and not evacuated, the patient fuffers much 
pain from the diftention of the parts; many 
ftrange fymptoms ‘and appearances are occa- 
honed, and fufpicions injurious to her reputa- 


* Menfes a membrana vulvam claudente fuppreffi, perque 
Aujus incifionem evacuati.— Ruy/ch. Obf xxxii.——and all the 
older writers. 
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tion are often entertained. In a cafe of this 
kind, for which I was confulted, the young 
woman, who was twenty-two years of age, 
having many uterine complaints, with the aé- 
domen enlarged, was fufpected to be pregnant, | 
though fhe’ perfevered in afferting the contrary, 
and had never menftruated. When fhe was 
prevailed upon to fubmit to an examination, 
the circumfcribed tumour of the uterus was 
found to reach as high as the navel, and the 
external parts were ftretched by a round foft 
fubftance at the entrance of the vagina, in fuch 
a manner as to refemble that appearance which 
they have when the head of a child is paffing 
through them; but there was no entrance into 
the vagina. On the following morning an in- 
cifion was carefully made through the Aymen, 
which had a flefhy appearance, and was thick- 
ened in proportion to its diftention. Not lefS 
than four pounds of blood, of the colour and 
confiftence of tar, were difcharged ; and the. 
tumefaction of the abdomen was immediately 
removed. Several ‘ftellated incifions were 
afterwards. made through the divided edges, 
which is a very neceflary part of the operation : 
and care‘was taken to prevent a re-union of 
the 4ymen till the next period of menftruation ; 

after 
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after which fhe fuffered no inconvenience. The 
' blood difcharged was not putrid or coagulated, 
and feemed to have undergone no other change, 
after its fecretion, but what was occafioned by 
the abforption of its more fluid parts. 

The caruncule myrtiformes, by their elonga~ 
tion and enlargement, fometimes become very 
painful and troublefome. Under fuch circum- 
{tances they may be managed, or extirpated, if 
requifite, in the fame manner as the difeafed 
nymphe. ! 
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Tue internal parts of generation are the vas 
‘gina, the uterus, the Jallopian tubes, and the 
ovaria. The ligaments may be efteemed appen- 
dages to the uterus. 

That canal which leads from the pudendum, 
or external orifice, to the uterus, is called the 
vagina. It isfomewhat of a conical form, with 
the narroweit part downwards; and is deferibed 
as being five or fix inches in length, and about 
two in diameter. But it would be more pro- 
per to fay, that it is capable of being enlarged 
to. thofe dimenfions ; for, in its common {late, 
the os uteri is feldom found to be more than 
two inches from the external orifice, and the 
vagina 1s contracted as well as fhortened, 

The vagina is compofed of three coats, the 
firft or innermoft of which is villous, inter- 
{perfed with many excretory duéts, and. con- 

tracted 
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tracted into plice, or fmall tranfverfe folds, par- 
ticularly at the fore and back part; but, by 
child-bearing, thefe are leflened or obliterated. 
The fecond coat is compofed of mufcular fibres 
and minute blood-veffels ; and the third or outer 
coat is derived from. the cellular membrane, by 
which it 1s connected to the adjoining parts. A 
portion of the upper and pofterior part of the 
vagina is alfo covered by the peritoneum. 

The entrance of the vagima is conftricted by 
mufcular fibres, originating from the rami of 
the pubis, which run on each fide of the puden= 
dum, furrounding the pofterior part, and execut- 
ing an equivalent office, though they cannot be — 

faid to form a true /phinéer. 

"The upper part of the vagina is connected to 
the circumference of the os uteri, but not ina 
ftraight line, fo as to render the cavity of the 
uterus a continuation of that of the vagina. For 
the latter {tretches beyond the former, and, being 
joined to the cervix, is reflected over the os uteris 
which, by this mode of union, is fufpended 
with protuberant lps in the vagina, and pet- 
mitted to change its pofition in various ways 
and directions: fo that when thefe parts are 
diftended at the time of labour, they are cons 
tinued into each other, and there is no part 

| which 
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which canbe confidered as the precife beginning 
of the uterus, or termination of the vagina. 

The form of the uterus refembles that of an 
oblong pear, flattened, with the depreffed fides 
placed towards the pudis and facrum; but, in the 
impregnated ftate, it becomes more oval, accord- 
ing to the degree of its diftention *. 

For the convenience of defcription, and fcr 
fome practical purpofes, the uterus is diftin- 
guifhed into three parts; the fundus, body, and 
cervix. ‘The upper part is called the fundus, the 
lower the cervix, and the fpace between them, 
the extent of which is undefined, the body. The 
uterus is about three inches in length, about two 
in breadth at the fundus, and one at the cervix. 
Its thicknefs is different at the fumdus and cervix, 
being at the former rather lefs than half an 
inch, and at the latter fomewhat more; and this 
thicknefs is preferved throughout pregnancy, 
chiefly by the enlargement of the veins and 
lymphatics, there being little comparative alter- 
ation in the fize of the arteries +. But there is 
{uch a variety in the wferus in different women, 


* Facies uteri anterior planior eft, convexior pofterius ; 
Jatera pene in aciem extenuata. — Roederer. 

+ Pars magna craflitiei uteri ad venas pertinet.—-A/ the 
elder Writers. 


C+ inde- 
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independent of the {tates of virginity, marriage, 
or pregnancy, as to prevent any very accurate 
menfuration. 

The cavity of the uterus correfponds with 
the external form. ‘That of the cervix leads 
from the os wfer1, where it is very {mall, though 
a little wider in the middle, in a ftraight direc- 
tion, to the fundus, where it is expanded into a 
triangular form, with two of the angles op- 
poted to the entrance into the fallopian tubes. 
There is a {well, or fulnefs, of all the parts, | 
towards the cavity, which is fometimes diftin- 
euifhed by a prominent line running through 
its middle. 

The villous coat of the vagina is continued 
over the os uferi, and lines the cavity of the 
uterus ™®. The internal turface of the wferus is 
corrugated in a beautiful manner, but the ruge, 
which are longitudinal, leflen as they advance 
into the uterus, the fundus of which is {mooth. 
In the intervals between the rage are {mall ori- 
fices, like thofe in the vagina, which difcharge 
a mucus, ferving, befides other purpofes, that of 


* Pulpofum magis quam vagine velamentum  aliquoties 
reperi. ~Haller ; Phyfiolog. ea 
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clofing the os uteri very curioufly and perfe@ly 
during pregnancy *. 

The + fubftance of the uterus, which is very 
firm, is compofed of arteries, veins, lymphatics, 
nerves, and mufcular fibres, curioufly interwoven 
and connected together by cellular membrane. 
To thefe, according to fome anatomifts, are to 
be added glands, ligamentous and parenchyma- 
tous fubftances, 

The arteries of the uterus are the fpermatic 
and hypogattric. 

The fpermatic arteries arife from the anterior 
part of the aorta, a little below the emulgents, 
and fometimes from the emulgents. ‘They paf 
over the p/oas mufcles, behind the peritoneum, 
enter between the two /anune, or duplicatures 
of the peritoneum, which form the broad liga- 
ments of the uterus, proceed to the uterus, near 
the fundus of which they infinuate themfelves, 
giving branches in their pafiage to the ovaria and. 


fallopian vabes. 


* Adeo abundans ut totam cervicem repleat, et ofculum 
quafi obturet.—Haller; Phyfiolog. and many of the older 
Writers. 

+ In gravida femina in laminas poffit dividi, et in morbis in 
Jacinias, {quamafque,—-Noortwyck. Uter. Gravid. t. 1. ¢. 
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Fhe hypogaftric arteries arife from the inter 
nal iliacs,; and, pafling down the infide: of the 
pelvis, divide into three branches, the. anterior 
of- which retains the name of hypogaftric ; the 
middle is called the pudica interna; and the third 
the /ciatica. The firft is the remnant of the 
umbilical artery, and is refleCted over the fide 
of the bladder, where it foon becomes imper- 
vious; the fecond goes from the fides of the | 
pelvis to the edges of the uterus, which it enters 
at the upper part of the cervix, and then, pene- 
trating the fubitance of the uterus, divides into 
two branches, the fmalleft of which runs along 
the os uteri to the vagina; but the larger paftes 
with many convolutions to the upper part of the 
uterus, Where its branches anaftomofe with thofe 
of the {permatic artery. The hypogaftrics in 
their paflage to the wferw#s detach branches to 
the bladder and adjoining parts. | 

~The veins which recondué the blood. from 
the uterus are very numerous, and their fize; in 
the unimpregnated ftate, correfponds to that of 
the arteries; but their enlargement during preg- 
nancy is fuch, that the orifices of fome of them, 
when diyided, will admit of a quill, or. the end 
of af{mall finger. The veins.anaftomofe in the 
manner of the arteries, which they accompany 


. | out 
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out of the wferus; and then, having the fame 
names with the arteries, {permatic and hypo- 
gaftric, the former proceeds to the vena cava 
on the right fide, and on the left to the emulgent 
vein; and the latter to the internal iliacs. 

From the fubftance and furfaces of the uterus 
an infinite number of lymphatics arife, which, 
following the track of the blood-veflels, pafs to 
the glands, lying in'an angle made by the de- 
parture of the emulgents from the trunk of the 
defcending aarta. 

The aferus is fupplied with nerves from the 
lower mefocolic plexus, and from thofe which 
pats through the perforations of the facrum, 
which alfo fend large branches to the bladder 
and reclum. ‘The ovaria receive a few {mall 
branches of nerves through the broad ligaments, 
but their principal ones are from the renal 
plexus. By the great number of nerves thefe 
parts are renderead extremely irritable; but it 
is by thofe branches which the wterus receives 
from the intercoftal that the intimate confent 
between it and various other parts is chiefly 
preferved, | 

‘The mufcular fibres of the uterus have been 
defcribed in a very different manner by anato- 
mifts, fome of whom have afferted that its 
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fubftance was chiefly mufcular, with fibres run« 
ing in tran{verfe, orbicular, or reticulated order ; 
whilft others have contended that there were 
no mufcular fibres whatever in the wrerus. — In 
the unimpregnated uterus, when boiled for the 
purpofe of a more perfect examination, the for- 
mer feems to be a true reprefentation ; and, when 
the wierus is diftended towards the latter part of 
pregnancy, thefe fibres are very thinly {cat- 
tered ; but they may be difcovered in a circular 
direction about the cervix, and furrounding the 
entrance of each fallopian tube in a fimilar 
‘order. Yet it does not feem reafonable to at- 
tribute the extraordinary aGtion of the wéerus at 
the time of labour to its mufcular fibres only, if 
we are to judge of the power of a mufcle by the 
number of fibres of which it is compofed, unlefs 
it is prefumed that thofe of the werus are ftronger 
than in common muicles. | 
With refpect to the glands of the wterus, 
thefe are not difcoverable in its natural flate ; 
but, from the number of lymphatics which pro- 
ceed from it, and from its appearance in a morbid 
ftate, there can be little doubt of their exift- 
ence. Reafons might perhaps be advanced for 
an opinion that the wterus itlelf was a gland. 
By the term parenchyma has been underftood a 
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fpongy fubftance, of a fofter and lefs vafcular 
texture than the other conftituent parts of any 
of the wifcera; and of this there is faid to be 
a certain portion in the wterus; but modern ana- 
tomifts do not allow it, or that there is any di- 
ftinG ligamentous fubftance to be found in the 
ftruGture of the wferus. On this and many 
other occafions one has to lament the want.of 
precifion in the terms ufed for the explanation 
qf the fame ideas ; from which much confufion 
has arifen, and many difputes have been car- 
ried on with unpardonable acrimony, not in 
the vindication of truth, but in the fupport of 
words. 

From the angles at the fundus of the uterus 
two procefies, of an uregularly round form, 
originate, called, from the name of the firft de- 
{criber, the fallopian tubes, which are evidently 
continuations of the fubftance of the uterus, 
but fomewhat thinner. They are about three 
inches in length, and, becoming f{maller in their 
progrefs from the uterus, have an uneven, 
fringed termination, called the fimbria. ‘The 
canal which pafles through thete tubes is ex- 
tremely {mall at their origin, but it is gradually 
enlarged, and terminates with a patulous orifice, 
the diameter of which is about one third of an 


G 4 inch, 
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inch, furrounded by the jimbrie. "Through this 


canal the communication, between the wferus 
and ovaria is preferved. The fallopian tubes 
are wrapped in duplicatures of the peritoneum, 
which are called the broad ligaments of the 
uterus; but a portion of their extremities thus 

folded hangs loofe on each fide of the. pelvis. 
The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about 
one inch in length, and rather more than half 
in breadth and thicknefs, {ufpended in the broad 
ligaments at about the diftance of one inch from 
the wrerus, behind, and a little below the fallopian 
tubes *. | ; 
To the ovaria, according to the idea of their 
_ftru@ture entertained by different anatomiulfts, 
various ufes have been aifigned, or the purpofe 
they anfwer has been differently explained. 
_ Some have fuppofed that their texture was glan- 
dular, and that they fecreted a fluid equivalent 
to and fimilar to the male /emen; but others, 
who have examined them with more care, affert 
that they are ovaria in the literal acceptation of 
the term ; and include a number of veficles, or 
ova, tothe amount of twenty-two of different 
fizes, joined to the internal furface of the ovaria 
* Ovaria in vetulis admodum exilia ut plurimum vifuntur. 
Ruyfch. Obf: Anatom. xlv. | 
by 
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by cellular threads or pedicles; and that they 
contain.a fluid which has the appearance of thin: 
lymph. All -have agreed that the ovaria prepare 
whatever the female fupplies towards the for- 
mation of the fetus; and this is proved by the 
operation of {paying, which contifts in thevex- 
tirpation of the ovaria; for the animal not only 
lofes the power of conceiying, but defire is for 
ever extinguithed. 

The outer coat of the ovaria, together with’ 
that of the uterus, is given by the peritoneum ; 
and whenever an ovum has pafied into the fallopian 
tube, a fiflure may be obferved at the part 
through which it is fuppefed to have been tran{- 
ferred. ‘Thefe fiffures healing, leave {mall lon- 
gitudinal cicatrices on’ the furface, which are 
faid to enable us to determine, whenever the 
ovarium is examined, the number of times a -wo- 
man has conceived. : 

The corpora lutea are oblong glandular bodies, 
of a yellowith colour, found in the ovaria of all 
animals when pregnant, and, according to fome, 
when they are falacious. They are faid to be 
the calyces from which the impregnated ovum 
has dropped; and their number is always in pro- 
portion te the number of conceptians found in 
the uterus, ‘They are largeft and moft confpi- 
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cuous in the early {tate of pregnancy, and re- 
main for fome time after delivery, when they 
gradually fade and wither till they difappear. 
The corpora lutea are extremely vafcular, except 
at their centre, which is whitifh; and in the 
middle of the white part is a {mall cavity, from 
which the impregnated ovum is thought to have 
immediately proceeded. 

From each lateral angle of the uterus, a little 
before and below the fallopian tubes, the round 
ligaments arife, which are compofed of arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves, arranged in a very 
curious manner, conneéted by cellular mem- 
brane, and much enlarged dufing pregnancy. 
They receive their outward covering from the 
peritoneum, and pafs out of the pe/uis through 
the rings:of the abdominal mufcles to the groin, 
where-the: veflels fubdivide into {mall branches, 
and terminate at the-mous veneris and contiguous 
parts. Wrom the infertion of thefe ligaments 
into» the groin, the reafon appears why that 
part generally fuffers in all the difeafes and affec- 
tions of the wterys; and why the inguinal glands 
are in women fo often found in amorbid or en- 
larged ftate. 

The duplicatures of the peritoneum, in which 
the fallopian tubes and ovaria are involved, are 


called 
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called the broad ligaments of the wrervs.  Thefe 
prevent the entanglement of the parts, and are 
conductors of the veflels and nerves, as the me- 
fentery is of thofe of the inteftines. Both the 
round and broad ligaments alter their pofition 
during pregnancy *; appearing to rife lower and 
more forward than in the unimpregnated ftate. 
Their ufe is fuppofed to be that of preventing 
the defcent of the uterus, and to regulate its 
direction when it aicends into the cavity of the 
abdomen. 


= Sha ah Ne cn el 


THE difeafes of the internal parts of genera- 
tion will be beft underftood if they are deicribed 
in the order obferved in the defcription of the 
parts. 

The difeafes of the vagmma are, firft, fuch an 
abbreviation and contraction as render it unfit for 
the ufes for which it was defigned; fecondly, a 


* Ovariorum eorumque duétuum fitus mutatur, tempore 
geftationis et puerperii.—Ruyfch. “Thef. ix. No. xv. 
Ei eamabae hes cohefion 
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cohefion of the fides in confequence of preceding 
ulceration; thirdly, cicatrices, after an ulcer- 
ation of the parts; fourthly, excrefcences ; 
fifthly, fluor albus. | 
The abbreviation and contraction of the va-= 
gina, which ufually accompany each other, are 
produced’ by original formation; and they are 
difcovered at the time of marriage, the confum- 
mation of which they prevent. The curative 
intentions are to relax the parts by the ufe of 
emollient applications, and to dilate them to 
their proper fize by {ponge, or other tents gra- 
dually enlarged. But the circumftances which 
attend are fometimes fuch as might lead us to 
form an erroneous opinion of the difeafe. A 
cafe of this kind which was under my care, 
from the ftrangury,;from the heat of the parts, 
and the profufe and inflammatory difcharge, was 
fufpected to proceed from venereal infe¢tion ; and 
the patient had been put upon a courfe of medi- 
cines compofed of quickfilver for feveral weeks 
without relief. When fhe applied to me I pre- 
vailed upon her to fubmit to an examination, and 
found the vagina rigid, and fa much contratted 
as not ‘to exceed half an mch in diameter, 
and not more than one inch and an half in 
length, The repeated, though fruitle{s, attempts 
which 
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which had) been made to complete the ac of 
coition, had:occaftoned:a confiderable inflamma- 
tion upon the parts, and all, the fufpicious ap- 
pearances beforementioned: To remove the 
inflammation, fhe was bled, took fome gently 
purgative medicines, ufed an emollient fomenta- | 
tion, and afterwards fome unctuous applications ; 
fhe was alfo advifed to: live feparate from her 
hufband for fome time. ‘The inflammation be- 
ing gone, tents of various fizes were introduced 
into. the vagina, by which it was diftended, 
though not very amply.. She then returned to 
her hufband, and in a few months became preg= 
nant. Her labour, though flow, was not at- 
tended'with any extraordinary difficulty, and fhe 
was delivered of a healthy child, 


SECTION. Il. 


By the- violence or long-continuance of a la- 
bour, by the morbid ftate- of: the conftitution, 
or by the negligent and improper ufe of inftru- 
ments, an inflammation of the external parts, or 
vagina, is fometimes produced in fuch a degree 

as 
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as to endanger a mortification. By careful ma« 
nagement this confequence is ufually prevented ; 
but, in fome cafes, when the conftitution of the 
patient was prone to difeafe, the external parts 
have floughed away.; and in others equal injury 
has been done to the vagina. But the effet of 
the inflammation is confined to the internal or 
villous coat; which is caft off wholly or par- 
tially: An ulcerated furface being thus left, 
when the difpofition to heal has taken place, 
cicatrices have been formed of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the depth and extent of the ulceration 3 
and there being no counteraction to the con- 
tractile ftate of the parts, the dimentions of the 
vagina become much reduced: or, if the ul- 
eration fhould not be healed; and the contracti- 
bility of the parts continue to operate, the 
ulcerated furfaces being brought together may 
cohere, and the canal of the vagina be perfectly 
clofed.. By proper attention at the time of 
healing, this complaint might be prevented or 
leffened; and, as it differs in degree and fituation, 
the inconveniences. thence arifing will vary in 
importance, and admit of relief with greater or 
lefs difficulty. 


SECTION 
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SE CATON LY: 


Cicarrices in the vagina very feldom be- 
come an impediment to the connexion between 
the fexes; when they do, the fame kind of 
afliftance is required as was recommended in the 
natural contraction or abbreviation of the part ; 
and I believe they always give way to the pref- 
fure of the head of the child in the time of la- 
bour, though in many cafes with great difficulty. 
Sometimes the appearances may miflead the 
fudgment ; for I was lately called to a woman 
in labour who was thought to have become 
pregnant, the Lymen remaining unbroken. But, 
on making very particular inquiry, I difcovered 
that this was her fecond labour, and that the 
part which, from its form and fituation, we. 
fuppofed to be the Aymen, with a fmall aper- 
ture, was a cicatrice, or unnatural contraGtion 
of the entrance into the vagina, confequent to 
to an ulceration of the part after her former 
labour. 

When the fides of the vagiza cohere together, 
it may be requifite to feparate them with the 
knife; 
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knife ; and, when they are in a healing ftate, 
their reunion may be prevented by tents, or by 
a leaden canula of a proper fize, introduced 
into, and worn in the vagma. But, if the co- 
hefion has taken place far up in the vagina, the 
knife muft be ufed with the utmoft circumfpec- 
tion, or irreparable injury may be done to the 
bladder, recfum, or {ome adjoining part. A pa- 
tient under thefe circumftances, who applied to 
me for relief, and in whom the menftruous” 
blood was fecreted, though it could not be dif- 
charged, was advifed to defer any operation’; 
as I prefumed the menftruous blood, at fome 
future time, would protrude the cohering parts 
in fuch a manner as to-render the operation more- 
feeure, effectual, and eafy. Accordingly, when 
they were ftretched atid protruded by the re- 
tained ‘men/fes, the point moft eligible for perfora~ 
tion was indicated, and the operation was per 
formed with great eafe and fafety. 


SECTION 
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Funcous excrefcences arifing from any part of | 
the vagina, or uterus, are diftinguifhed by the ge- 
neral term polypus. ‘Thefe are of different fizes, 
and may {prout from any part of the cavity of 
the wferus, and perpend in the vagina; or from 
the os uteri; or from the vagina. ‘The texture 
of the excrefcences is alfo very difterent, being in 
fome cafes firm and flefhy, and in others fungous 
and almoft as foft as coagulated blood; fome of 
them hang by a {mall pedicle, and others have a 
broad bafis. But thefe adventitious fubftances 
have not been accurately defcribed by anatomitts, 
or ¢lafied by phyfiologifts ; and praétitioners who 
are not very guarded are therefore often led into 
error in their treatment and prognoftic of the 
event of fuch cafes. | 

The caufe of the polypus may be fome acci- 
dental injury done to the part at the time of la- 
bour; or a {pontaneous difeafe of the part itfelf, 
or of the conftitution; as they are frequently 
found in women who have never heen pregnant. 
Thofe which are of a {mall fize are no impedi- 

H ment 
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ment to conception or parturition, at leaft if they 
originate from the os uteri or vagina. 

In the firft ftage the po/ypus may be accom- 
panied with all thofe fymptoms which proceed 
from uterine irritation ; and in its progrefs, with 
a mucous, fanious, and afterwards a fanguineous 
difcharge, increafing in quantity, and changing — 
in appearance, according to the growth of the 
difeafe: By this difcharge, and the continual pain, 
the patient is reduced to extreme weaknefs, and 
if relief be not given by the extirpation of the poly- 
pus fhe may perith from the mere lofs of ftrength, 
or by the production of other difeafes. | 

The polypus may be extirpated by ligature or 
excifion, but the former is the preferable method $ 
and the ligature is to be ufed in a fimilar manner, 
and upon the fame principle, ds in the extirpa- 
tion of nafal polypi, The difficulty lies in the 
proper application of the ligature, and this de- 
pends upon the diftance of the part to be tied from 
the exterrial orifice, and the thicknefs of the bafis 
of the polypus. If the circumftances of the cafe 
will admit of delay, the operation will be rendered 
more eafy by deferring it, as the tumour will de- 
fcend lower, and the pedicle become longer and 
thinner. When the ligature is fixed, which it © 
fhould be as near to the root of the pedicle as 

poftible, 
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poffible, it muft be drawn gradually tighter every 
day, by means of an inftrument contrived for that 
purpofe, till the excrefcence drops off, which 
ufually happens in four or five days 3 though the 
time will depend upon the firmnefs and thicknefs 
of the pedicle of the po/ypus ; and, during the ope- 
ration of the ligature, we mutt carefully watch 
any tendency there may be to inflammation in the 
abdomen. It fhould be a general rule not to pafs 
a ligature for the extirpation of a polypus, unlets 
we can feel the pedicle by which it grows, or we 
may be in danger of tying a part we did not in- 
tend; and we ake difts viet the po/ypus from 
an inverted uterus. Should the polypus arife from 
the fubftance of the part, with a bafe larger or as 
large as the excrefcence, the ligature cannot be 
fixed in the ufual manner; for it will either 
{lide over it, or take a partial hold of the polypus. 
Tn fuch cafes, attempts to extirpate the tumours 
do not fucceed ; for they have ufually a cancers 
ous difpofition: 

Before the ligature is pafled we fhould alfo be 
informed of the ftate of the uterus; for, if that 
be difeafed, the patient will not profit by the ex- 
tirpation of the polypus; and the practitioner may 
lofe his credit, though acting with the greateft 


{kill in the igs 
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The polypus has fometimes terminated favour-" 
ably without affiftance, or with affiftance of a 
different kind. After a long continuance of the 
difeafe, which may not have been fufpected, or 
perhaps miftaken for fome other, the tumour has 
prefled through the vagima and external orifice, 
and the pedicle being too weak to fuftain its 
weight, it has decayed and dropped away; or, 
when the tumour has pufhed through the ex-- 
ternal orifice, a ligature has been fixed round the 
pedicle, and the po/ypus has been perfectly and — 
eafily extirpated. | 


SECTION VL 


A mucous, tchorous, or fanious difcharge from 
the vagina or uterus, is called the fuor albus *. 
- Thefe difcharges are various in their degrees as 
in their kinds, from a fimple increafe of the na- 
tural mucus of the part, to that which is of the — 
moft acrimonious quality ; but the firft is not 
eiteemed a difeafe, unlefs it is exceffive in its de~ 


* Lencorrhea. Nimia muci aut ichoris ex vulva profufio.— 
Vogel. cxix. 


Cachexia uterina, five fluor albus.-~ Hoffman. 


grec. 
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gree. It is the moft frequent difeafe to which 
women are liable, ands by them fufpected to be 
the caufe of every complaint which they may at 
the fame time fuffer ; but it is generally a fymp- 
tom of fome local difeafe, or a confequence of 
great debility of the conftitution, though, when 
profute, it becomes a caufe of greater weaknels. 
In many cafes the for albus is an indication of 
a difpofition to difeate in the uterus, or parts con- 
nected with it, efpecially when it is copious in 
quantity, or acrimonious in quality, about the 
time of the final ceflation of the men/es; and be- 
fore the ufe of fuch means as are merely calcu- 
lated for the removal of the difcharge, we mutt 
endeayour to reftore the wterus to a healthy 
ftate. 

The fymptoms attending the fluor albus, whe- 
ther it be an original difeafe, or a fymptom of 
other difeafes, are very fimilar. The complexion 
is of a pale, yellowifh colour, the appetite is de- 
praved, there is invariably a pain and fenfe of . 
weaknefs in the back and loins, the patient has 
conftantly a feverifh difpofition, with a wafting of 
the flefh and reduction of the ftrength, and ulti- 
mately becomes hectic or leucophlegmatic. 

The method of relieving or curing the- fluor 
albus mutt depend upon its caufe, whether the dif- 

Tig charge 
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charge proceeds from the uterus or vagina. When 
it is stieafioned by general weaknets of the confti- 
tution, all thofe medicines which are clafled under 
the general term of corroborants or tonics, efpe- — 
cially bark and preparations of iron, may be given, 
under a variety of forms, with great advantage. 
But their effet is not immediate 3 and, previoufly 
to their ufe, it will be proper and neceflary that 
the patient fhould take fome mild purgatives, and 
in all cafes where there is any feverith difpofition, 
fhe ought to lofe fome blood, Baliamic and ag- 
clutimating medicines of every kind are alfo fre- 
qadadly rofaribeds but without much benefit. 
Tn fome cafes, preparations of guickfilver have 
been given with advantage, when there was no | 
{uipicion of any venereal infection, Gentle | 
emetics have been recommended, and are fup+ 
poted to be of fingular ufe, not only by cleanting 
the prime vie, or by making a revulfion of the 
humours from the inferior parts, but by exciting 
all the powers of the conftitution to more vigor-_ 
ous aétion, Cold bathing, partial or general, par- 
ticularly in the fea, has often been of eminent 
feryice. In this, and all fimilar complaints, good 
air, moderate exercife, nourifhing and plain diet, 
and a regular manner of living, ball of courfe be 
adviled, 
When 
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When there is reafon to think that the com- 
plaint is local, and arifes from the relaxation of 
thofe orifices by which a neceflary mueus is dif- 
charged on particular occafions ; or if the ditcharge 
fhould continue after an amendment of the con- 
{titution, injeCtions of various kinds may be ufed 
daily. But the fafeft and beft are thofe which are 
compofed from aftringent vegetables, as a {trong 
infufion of green tea ; proceeding cautioufly to 
weak falutions of cer uffit acélata, or vitriolum 
album, as is the practice in long-continued de- 
fluxions upon the eyes. Though thefe applica- 
tions cannot well be expected to produce an ab- 
folute cure, they feldom fail to afford temporary 
benefit, which is 4 great comfort to the patient, 


DBS te § WR eg Oa eA A 


‘THE uterus is able to many difeafes, and, be- 
ing a part with which the whole body is readily 
drawn into confent, there is fcarce a difeafe under 
which women have at any time laboured, but 
what has been attributed to its influence : yet it is 
not proved that there is any efiential difference 
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in thofe difeafes of women to which men are 
equally fubject, though there is fome variety in 
the fymptoms. We fhall confine our attention 
to the moft obvious difeafes of the uterus, and 
begin with the prolap/us or procidentia, which 
very frequently oceurs. 

By the prolap/us is meant a fubfidence or de- 
{cent of the uterus into the vagina, lower than 
its natural fituation, and it is termed a proci- 
_dentia when the uterus is pufhed through the ex- 
ternal orifice of the pudenda*, ‘This fometimes 
happens to fuch a degree as to put on the appear- 
ance of an oval tumour growing from the ex- 
ternal parts, depending very low between the 
thighs, caufing great pain and uneafinefs, and 
rendering the patient unable to perform the com- 
mon offices of life. A moderate fhare of circum- 
{pection will enable us to diftinguifh the proci- 
dentia of the uterus from its inverfion, and from 
all refembling difeafes. 

There are many caufes of the prolapfus or pro- 
cidentia of the uterus; as long ftanding during the 
time of pregnancy, carrying heavy burdens, an 
extreme degree of coftivenefs, and all fudden and 
violent exertions of the body ; whence they moft 


* Eyfteroptofis. Uteri vel vagine procidentia.—Sauvag. xlix, 
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frequently happen to women in the lower ranks 
of life. They may be occafioned by the circum- - 
_ftances of a labour, as the defcent of the os uteri 
into the pe/vs, before it is dilated ; by the pre- 
pofterous efforts of the woman in an ereét pofi- 
tion; by the rude and hafty extraction of the 
placenta, and by rifing too early after delivery. 
They may alfo be produced by mere relaxation 
of the parts, after a long-continued fiuor albus, as 
unmarried women are fometimes fubje& to them, 
though lefs frequently than thofe who have had — 
children. By the knowledge of the caufes of 
thefe complaints, we are led to their prevention 
and cure; and itis worthy of obfervation, that, 
when a prolapfus or procidentia has been occa- 
fioned by the circumftances of one labour, they 
may be relieved, or perfectly cured, by care and 
long confinement of the patient in an horizontal 
pofition after the next. When women who have 
a prolapfus are pregnant, the inconveniences are 
increafed in the early part of pregnancy, becaufe 
the uterus, being enlarged, finks lower than ufual 
into the vagima ; but in the latter part, they are 
lefiened, as it is then fupported above the brim of 
the pes: yet, when the pe/vs is very capacious, 
and the parts much relaxed, the lower part of the 
uterus, including the head of the child, has in 
fome 
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fome cafes been pufhed through the extérnal 
orifice, before the os wert was dilated, even in 
the time of labour. 

The procidentia is not, properly fpéaking, a 
difeate of the uterus, but a change of its pofition, 
éaufed by the relaxation ot weaknefs of thofe 
parts to which it is conneéted, and by which it 
fhould be fupported. It aecordingly moft com- 
monly happens that the firft tendency to it is 
difcovered by the protrufion or fulnefs of the an- 
terior part of the vagina, and fometimes alfo the 
pofterior part of the vagina becomes tumid, form- 
ing a kind of pouch; and this happens in fome 
cafes where there is no defcent of the wferus. 
But, in the principal degrees of the procidentia, 
the pofition of the wterus and vagina 1s not only 
very much altered, but that of all the contiguous 
parts, efpecially the bladder *. 
~The intentions in the cure of the procidentia 
are, to ref{tore the wferms to its proper fituation, 
and to retain or fupport it when replaced. 

The reduction of the parts to their fituation is 
not ufually attended with much difficulty, even 
in the worft degrees of this complaint. In fome 


%* Maximam vefice partim fecum trahit.—Ruy/ch. Advers. 
Dec. 1. 6.—-See Medical Obfervations and, Inquiries, vol, ii. 
cafe I. By Dr. Thomas White, of Manchefter. 
er cales, 
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eafes, however, it is neceflary, by bleeding, con- 
finement in bed, gently-purgative = eae and. 
emollient fomenitations, to leflen the inflamma- 
tion and tumefaction ; and when the frocidentia 
or prolap/us occurs {oon after delivery, fuch means 
can only be ufed with propriety, as the parts are 
often in too irritable and tender a ftate to bear any 
other without mifchief, When the parts are re- 
placed, it will fometimes be proper to ufe local 
aftringent and aromatic applications, in the form 
of a lotion or fomentation, conducted into the 
vagina by means of a fyringe or {ponge, But thete 
will generally fail to anf{wer our intention fully, 
-and we fhall be obliged to have recourfe to pef~ 
faries, of which many have been contrived of va- 
rious forms and fubftances. 

The intention in the ufe of peflaries is to fup- 
port the wferus in its fituation, without injuring 
it or the adjoming parts; but certainly the kinds 
now in common ufe are ill calculated: for one or 
both thefe purpofes, as they can neither be in- 
troduced or worn without inconvenience, and 
often fail to anfwer our intention. They are ge- 
nerally made of box or ebony wood, or of cork 
covered with wax; by fome the circular form 
18 preferred ; by others the oval; whilft others 

re perfuaded that elobular ones are the moft ef- 
| : fectual s 
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feCiual; and they are certainly the mott ealy 
when introduced, though they cannot be ufed 
by women who live with their hufbands. Much 
dexterity and judgment are alfo required in their 
introduction ; for, if they are too fmall, they will 
not remain in the vagina ; and, if too large, they 
will inflame and ulcerate the parts, caufing the 
ftrangury, obftinate coftivenefs, and many other 
painful fymptoms. The fize of thofe firft ufed 
thould be fufficiently large, and they may be gra- 
dually diminifhed, till they are no longer necef- 
fary. When a peffary has been introduced, it is 
requifite that the patient fhould, for fome time, 
_be kept quiet and in an horizontal pofition, by 
which the prefent inconveniences will be leffen- 
ed, and the good we expeét to be derived from it 
-will be increafed ; yet, there is no doubt but that 
we are often difappointed in our expectations of 
the advantage to be gained by the ufe of peflaries, 
from impatience, or the want of attention in 
their application. 

Peflaries, when introduced, are chiefly fup- 
ported by the perineum ; but if this fhould have 
been lacerated, the common ones cannot be ufed. 
A fort has for fuch- cafes been contrived with 
{tems, to which ligatures are to be fixed, and then 
brought forwards and backwards to a bandage 

round 
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- round the waift. Thefe are always very trouble- 
fome, and are therefore never recommended, un- 
lefs no other kind can be worn, which is very 
{eldom the cafe. | | 

From the long continuance of a common pef- 
fary in the vagina, and fometimes from the en- 
tanglement and ftrangulation of the os wfterz 
within the opening at its centre, there has been 
much difficulty when it was neceflary to with- 
draw it. If it is poflible to pafs a piece of tape 
through the circular opening, and if we: pull in 
@ proper direction by both ends of it, with a 
firm and gradually increafed force, fo as to give 
the parts time to diftend, we can hardly fail of 
fuccefs. But, if that is not poffible, the rim of 
the peflary muft be broken, or divided by a pair 
of fharp, ftrong forceps, of the kind ufed by 
watch-makers *, , 

It has been obferved, that the ufe of peffarics, 
except the globular ones, does not hinder the act 
of coition, or conception ; and When a woman has 
a prolapfus it is of great fervice that fhe fhould 
live with her hufband +. } 


* See Chapman’s Treatife on Midwifery, chap. Ixviii. 
+ Peffaire n’empechent pas la femme d’ufer du coit, ni 
devenir grofle.—AZauriceau, v. 1. |, 3..¢. 6, 
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An opinion was formerly entertained, that 4 
procidentia of the uterus was beneficial in feveral 
other complaints to which women are liable, and 
that it was not proper to replace it; but I have 
never feen any reafon for this opinion, though 
the repofition of the parts fometimes Seta a 
temporary uneafinets *, In fome cafes it is alfo 
faid, that the uterus could not be returned, from 
its long continuance, or from the. increafed bulk 
of the eecioa ae pa ts; but I prefume that 
all fuch cafes might have been managed by per- 
fevering in the ufe of gentle evacuations, proper 
applications, and long “confinement in an hori< 
zontal pofition. 


* Contigit uteri prolapfus ; quem ego affectum falutareriy 
illi fore praedixi.—Harv. Exercit. de Partu. 

+ Reftitui non femper debet, nec potelt.—Ruy/ch. Advers. is 
Anat: 9. 
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Hyparips*, or {mall veficles, hung together 
in clufters, and containing a watery fluid, are 
fometimes formed in the cavity of the uferus. 
Thefe have been fuppofed to proceed from coagula 
of blood, or portions of the placenta, remaining in 
the wferus; but there is cenerally reafon to think 
that they are an original produétion of the uterus. 
independent of fuch accidental circumftances +. 

The fymptoms of this difeafe are fuch as are 
common in all cafes accompanied with dn in- 
creafed degree of uterine irritation ; and, as there 
is alfo a diftention of the abdomen, from the en- 
largement of the wterus, it is not furprifing that 
thefe cafes fhould fometimes be miftaken for 
pregnancy. In the early part of the difeafe, the 
fymptoms, though troublefome, are not alarm- 


* Hydatis. Veficula cuticularis: humore aqued plena.—« 
Cullen: cxxi. 

+ Hac retente moles placente, penitus amittens genuinam 
fuam indolem; quia eft merus vaforum fancuiferorum contextus, 
integro fuo corpore mutatur in congeriem hydatidum.— 


Ruyfch, Advi Anat. Decs % 
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ing; but before or about the termination of niné 
months, the wferus makes its efforts to expel 
them, and the attending circumftances are fimilar 
to thofe of a labour. If the hydatids fhould be 
expelled without the occurrence of any danger- 
ous fymptom, there is no occafion for our afiift- 
ance or interference. But if an hemorrhage fhould 
attend, or if the action of the uterus fhould be 
infufficient for their expulfion, it behoveth us to 
make gentle attempts to extract them, that the 
uterus may be at liberty to contract, and the ori- 
fices of the veflels be thereby leflened. We mutt, 
however, act with great caution ; for, by hafty 
and rude proceeding, we thould incur the danger 
of greater mifchief than we mean to avoid. 


Cheer Er WON "Tk 


There are upon record many hiftories of the 
dropfy of the uterus, which is defcribed as a col- 
leCtior’ of water, or gelatinous fluid, in its cavity, 
the os uteri being fo perfetly clofed as to prevent 
its efcape*. It is fuppofed to be occafioned by 


* Afcites Uterinus.—Sauvag. Hydrometra.— Cullen. 
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ai increafed fecretion; and a diminifhed abforption 
of lymph, as in collections of water in other 
cavities, The fymptoms of this dropfy are the 
fame as thofe which occur in the café of the hy- 
datids, and when the action of the uterus comes 
on, the patient is ufually imagined to be in la- 
bour; but, after a fudden gens ge of water, the | 
abdomen fabfides, and, though aieacine! at her 
difappointment, the recovers her ctr health. 

The common explanation of the manner in 
which the water is confined in the wrerus feems 
unfatisfactory, and, in the few cafes of this kind 
which [ have feen, is not juit. For in thefe, the 
water being difcharged, a membranous bag was 
afterwards voided, which, when inflated, put on 
the form of the diftended uterus, of which it ape 
peared to be a lining ; fo that what has been 
called a dropfy of the wrerus is, probably, no more 
than one large hydatid. 

Another kind of dropfy has been mentioned 
as appertaining to the wzerus. In this the water 
is originally contained in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and, being abforbed by the termination of 
the fallopian tubes, is conveyed to the uterus, 
from which it is difcharged 5 but of this I have 
never feen any fatisfactory proof. 
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Dele te de 2 ee 


Ir has been faid, that wind may be’collected 
and retained in the cavity of the uterus till it 1s 
diftended in fuch a manner as to refemble preg- 
nancy, and to produce its ufual fymptoms. . By 
the fudden eruption of the wind, the tumefac- 
tion of the abdomen is removed, and the patient 
_ reduced to her proper fize. Of this complaint I 
have never feen an example; but many cafes have 
occurred to me of temporary explofions of wind 
from the uwferus*. When no injury has been done 
to thé parts in former labours, I prefume that 
this complaint happens to women with feeble 
conftitutions and fome particular debility of the 
uterus; it is reafonable, therefore, to expect ad- 
vantage from fuch means as {trengthen the habit 
in general, or give energy to the wferus itfelf. 


* Phyfometra. T'ympanites uteri.— Cullen. Ixx. 
CEdopfophia. Flatuum per urethram, vaginam, vel uterum, 
emifid. ~ Sauvag. XxXxv- 
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By the term mole*, authors have intended to 
defcribe very different productions of, or excre- 
tions from, the wzerus. By fome it has been ufed 
to fignify every kind of flefhy fubftance, parti- 
eularly thofe which are properly-called polypi; by 
others, thofe only which are the confequence of 
imperfect conception ;. and, by many, which is’ 
the moft popular opinion, every coagulum of 
-blood, which continues long enough in the uéerus 
to affume its form, and to have only the fibrous 
part, as it.has been called, remaining, is denomi- 
nated a mole. | 

There is furely much impropriety in including 
under one general name appearances fo contrary, 
and fubftances fo different. Of the po/ypus we 
have already fpoken. Of the fecond kind, which 
has been defined as an ovum deforme, as it is the 
confequence of.conception, it might more juftly 
be arranged under the clafs of monfters.; and, 
though it has the appearance of being a fhapelefs 


— * Mola. Malla carnea, vafculofa, ex utero excreta, Ovum 
deforme.——Vogel. ccclx, 
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mafs of flefh, if examined carefully with the 
knife, various parts of a child may be difcovered, 
lying together, apparently in confufion. The pe- 
dicle alfo by which it is connected to the uterus, 
is not of a flefhy texture, but vafcular, and feems 
to be a true umbilical cord; there is alfo a pla- 
centa and membranes containing waters. The 
{ymptoms attending the formation, growth, and 
expulfion, of this mafs from the uterus, corre- 
fpond. with thofe of a well-formed child. With 
refpect to the third opinion of a mole, an inci- - 
fion into its fubftance will difcover its true na-_ 
ture ; for, thowgh the external furface appears to 
be fiefhy, the internal part 1s compofed merely 
of coagulated blood*. As fubftances of this kind, 
which moft commonly occur after delivery, 
would always be expelled by the action of the 
uterus, there feems to be no reafon for a particular 
inquiry, if popular opinion had not annexed the 
idea of mifchief to them, and attributed their 
formation, or contmuance in the wterus, to the 
mifconduct of the praétitioner. Hence the per- 
fuafion arofe of the neceffity of ‘extracting all the 
coagula of blood out ef the w#ferus, immediately 


* Excretiones uterine, fanguines,. fepe imponunt plu- 
ribus.—Ruy/ch,. 
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after the expulfion of the placenta, or of giving 
medicines to force them away; but abundant 
experience hath proved, that the retention of 
fuch coagu/a is not productive of any danger, and 
that they are fafely expelled by the action of the 
uterus. 


SUB Co lL Oo Na ae 


THE ovaria are the feat of a particular kind of 
dropty, which moft commonly happens to women 
at the time of the final ceffation of the menfes., 
though not unfrequently at a more early period 
of life. It is of the encyfted kind, the fluid being 
{ometimes contained in one cyft, often in feveral : 
and, in fome cafes, the whole tumefaétion has 
been compofed of hydatids not larger than grapes. 
Of theie different kinds we may often be ble to 
form a judgment by the evidence or obfeurity of 
the fluctuation, and by the inequalities of the 
abdomen. 

From the vefieular ftructure of the ovarra 
there may be fome inherent difpofition to this 
difeafe, or they may be affected like any other 
gland in the body, as it often happ ns to women 

ne with 
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with ftrumous conftitutions. But this kind of 
dropfy has ufually been attributed to other caufess 
as accidents and rude treatment at the time of 
parturition, fuppreffion of the menfes, ob{truc- 
tions of the vi/cera, or accidental injuries of the 
part. “ihe fymptoms attending it, are pain in 
the lower part of the abdomen, with a circum~ 
{eribed tumour on one or both fides, gradually 
extending higher up, and acrots the abdomen, 
which, when there is a fuppreffion of the men/es, 
is often miftaken for pregnancy; there is alfo, in 
fome cates, a {welling of the thigh or leg of the 
fame fide with the aiealed ovarium, In the early 
ftate of the difeafe, this droply may be diftin- 
euifhed from the afcites, for which it is often 
miftaken, by the cireumfeription of the tumour ; 
but when it is increafed to a large fize, unlefs it 
be of an irregular form, and we are acquainted 
with the early fymptoms, the diftinction 1s very 
difficult, It is to be obferved, that the fecretion 
of urine is but little diminifhed, and the conttt- 
tution apparently little affected in the beginning 
of the dropfy of the ovaria; and that, even after ! 
along continuance of it, the principal 1 inconye- 
niences feem to arife from the preflure it makes, 
from the unwieldinefs of the patient, and from — 
apprehention of future mifchief, It 1s alfo very 
remarkable, 
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remarkable, that this difeafe in many cafes pro- 
ceeds fo very flowly that twelve or fourteen 
years, or often a longer time, may pafs from its 
commencement to its greateft enlargement ; and 
that if one ovarium only be aftefed, the patient. 
may conceive and bring forth healthy children... 

In the beginning of this dropfy, when the in- 
creafing ovarium is firft perceptible through the 
integuments of the abdomen, there is often fo 
much pain as to require repeated bleeding, fo- 
mentations, and opiates to appeafe it. W hel the, 
difeafe has made a certain progre{s, no method 
of treatment has hitherto been difcovered fuf- 
ficiently efficacious to remove it, unlefs by in- 
cifion or extirpation, which have been recom- 
mended, though feldom. practifed *. ‘The fluid 
once depofited, feems to be out of the power of 
the circulation, its abforption not being pro- 
moted by the ufé of any of thofe evacuating me- 
dicines, which fometimes prove fuccefsful in the 
other kinds of dropfy, or by local applications, 
of which I have tried a great number. Recourtfe 
muift then be had to the operation of the para- 
centefis, by which prefent relief is afforded, and 


* In the ccclxxxi number of the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
there is a cafe of a dropfy of the gvarium, which was cured by 
an incilion. 
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by a repetition of the fame operation, as often as 
the return of the abdominal {welling to a certain 
fize may require it, the life of the patient may 
be prolonged to extreme old age. Should there 
be any fufpicion that the water is contained in 
different cyfis, or that the tumour may be 
compofed of hydatids, it is proper to inform the 
frends of the patient that the operation will not 
fuceeed, or not in a manner equal to our withes 3 
and it chould be eftablifhed as a general rule, that 
we he affured, by an examination per vaginam, 
that women are not pregnant, before this ope- 
ration is performed, even fuppofing they have — 
undergone the operation before; provided they 
are at a time of life and under circumftances 
which juftify any fufpicion of pregnancy. For, 
through the want of this circumfpection, de- 
plorable and irremediable mifchief has in fome 
cafes been done to the patient, and the profeffion 
very much dilgraced, 


SECTION 
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seri Celt On Nero 


THE qvaria are alfo fubject, efpecially a fhort 
time after their delivery, to inflammation, ter- 
minating in fuppuration, and to {cirrhous and 
cancerous difeafes, with confiderable enlarge- 
ment, In the former ftate they generally adhere 
to {ome adjoining part, as the wterus, the refum, 
or external integuments ; and the matter is dif- 
charged from the vagina, by ftool, or by an ex- 

ternal abicels of the integuments of the abdomen. 
But in fimple enlargements of the ovaria, they 
continue detached and free from any adhefion ; 
and, finking lower down in the pe/uis on one fide, 
or in the hollow of the facrum, produce incon- 
veniences according to their fize and fituation. 
Of thofe by which the progrefs of a labour may 
be impeded, we fhall {peak in the detail of the 
caufes of difficult labours; but an inftance of a 
difeafed ovarium, occafioning the fymptoms of a 
retroverted uwierus, is fo well defcribed in a cafe 
fent to me by my very ingenious friend Mr. 
Everard Home, now one of the affiftant furgeons 
of St. George's botpital, that I fhall beg leave to 


relate it. 
Sufannab 
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Sufannah Fletcher, in the twenty-third year of 
her age, had a fuppreffion of urine, which fre= 
quently required the ufe of the catheter. Not 
being able to fupport the expence of medical at- 
tendance, fhe obtained admiffion into the Giou- 
cefler infirmary, where, having continued for fe- 
veral months, without any other than tempo- 
rary relief, fhe gave up all hope of being cured, 
and returned to her hufband. She foon became 
pregnant, and, in a fhort time, was furprifed to 
find that her complaint left her, though it re- 
turned immediately after her delivery. It difap- 
peared a fecond time in the fame manner, and 
under the fame circumftances. Her hufband 
went abroad while {he was pregnant, and, after 
her delivery, fhe was obliged to go to fervice for 
her maintenance ; but the daily neceflity fhe was 
under of having the catheter introduced, render- 
ing her unfit for that fituation, fhe was admitted 
a nurfe in the royal hofpital at Plymouth, of 
which I was one of the affiftant furgeons in De- 
cember 1778. 
_ She was then unable to void any urine with- 
out the catheter, fhe was habitually coftive, her 
{tomach was eafily difturbed, and fhe was fub- 
ject to hyfteric fits. In all other refpects fhe was 
tolerably 
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tolerably healthy, and menitruated with regu- 
larity. | 
In May 1779, in the agitation of a violent fit, | 
fhe vomited a large quantity of blood ; and this 
hemorrhage frequently returning fhe died in the 
beginning of Fune following. 

The body was opened in the prefence of {e- 
veral gentlemen belonging to the hofpital. 

All the vi/cera of the abdomen were in a healthy 
{tate, except the ftomach and duodenum, which 
were fomewhat inflamed on their external fur- 
face, and the former internally alfo near the car- 
dia ; but we could not difcover the orifice of the 
yeflel which had been ruptured, 

Examining the contents of the pelvis we 
found the uterus putfhed forward towards the 
pubis; and the right gvarium, which was en- 
larged beyond the fize of a hen’s egg, and lying 
between the vagina and rectum, had formed a 
bed, and was fo much fitted to that pofition, that 
it could not be eafily retained in any other,. The 
left svarium, uterus, and bladder, were free from 
difeate, 

The fituation of the right ovarium was no 
fooner obferved, than it occurred to me that it 
had produced the fame effect as when the uterus 
falls back upon its cervix in the retroverfion of 


the 


a 
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the wferus ; and with this idea, all the fymptoms 
of the difeafe under which the poor woman had 
laboured, the removal of the {uppreflion of urine 
during pregnancy, and its return after delivery, 
could be readily explained. The analogy between 
the fymptoms of the retroverted uterus, and the 
effe& produced by the difeafed ovarium, were in 
this cafe too obvious to efcape obferyation ; but 
if the caufe of the difeafe had been difcovered 
during the life of the patient, it would have been 
difficult to have afforded relief, unlefs fome fur- 
geon had been intrepid enough to have pafled a 
trocar through the pofterior part of the vagina 
into the. ovarium, and difcharged the fluid which 
it was found to contain. 

There have been inftances of one of the svaria 
paffing under Poupart’s ligament into the groin, 
or through the tendinous opening of the oblique 
mufcles, where it has put on the appearance, and 
produced the fame fymptoms, as when a {mall 
portion of the omentum or inteftines is {traneu- 
fated: and relief has been obtained by the fame 
mode of proceeding as if it were a real Aermia of 
the inteftine, 


* In Mr. Pott’s works there is a very curious ca’ of this 
kind, in which both the ovaria were extirpated, The patient 
recovered, but never menftruated afterwards, 


It 
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It is very remarkable that, in difeafes of the 

ovaria, teeth, hair, bones, and other extraneous 

animal fubftances, are found in them fo fre- 

quently, that there is fcarce a collection of ana- 

tomical curiofities in which there are not va- 
rious examples. 


CHAPTER, 
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‘Tue principal parts contained in the cavity of 
the pe/uis are, firft, the urethra, which is con 
nected with the internal furface of the fympbyfis 
of the offa pubis, with its orifice terminating im- 
mediately below the inferior edge, and joined at 
its other extremity to the bladder, which, when 
filled with urine, extends into the cavity of the 
abdomen, and refts upon the upper edge of the 
offa pubis. Secondly, the vagina, or canal which 
leads from the pudendum to the uterus, pafling : 
obliquely upwards and backwards; conneéted 
pofteriorly with the lower part of the reéfum, and 
anteriorly with the urethra and inner furface of 
the offa pubis, as is the uterus, in part, to the 
bladder. Thirdly, the rectum, or inteftine; the — 
pofterior part of which adheres to the hollow of 
the facrum. But we are not to conclude that 
any part of the cavity of the pe/vis is unoccupied ; 
for, befides thefe principal parts, every {pace be~ 

tween F 
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tiveen them is filled up with cellular or adipofe 
membrane; and it feems as if by the preffure 
upon thefe, at the time of parturition, an effect 
equivalent to an abfolute enlargement of the ca- 
vity was produced. 

. The cavity of the pe/vis is soraiereds by ana- 
tomifts, as the inferior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen ; but, in a defcription of its contents, with 
a view to the practice of midwifery, it appears 
more convenient to {peak of them as diftin& ca- 
vities, feparated by the peritoneum, which, de- 
{cending from the fore part of the abdomen, pafles 
over the fundus and potterior part of the bladder, 
afcends over the anterior part and fundus of the 
uterus, and then, making a deep inflection, covers: 
the back part of the wferus, and the greateft por- 
tion of the vagina. It then reverts over the an- 
terior part of the rectum, and proceeds to form a 
lining to the cavity of the abdomen. 

By this infleCtion of the peritoneum, the ute- 
tus, during pregnancy, is permitted to expand 
more freely, and to rife without inconvenience 
into the cavity of the abdomen. But from the 
fame caufe women becorne liable to various di- 
feafes, to the retroverfion of the uterus, to the 
hydrocele, or droply of the perineum, and-to that 
ipecies of hernia which is oceafioned by the de- 


be | {cent 
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{cent of the inteftines between the vagina and 
reclum. But quadrupeds, by their horizontat 
pofition, are exempt from every difadvantage to 
which the inflection of the peritonenm may fub= 
ject women: 3 

By the term retroverfion, fuch a cliange of the 
pofition of the wterus is underftood, that the. fw: 
dus is turned backwards and downwards upon its 
cervix, between the vagina and rectum ; and the 
os uteri is turned forwards to the pubis, and up- 
wards in proportion to the defcent of the fundus 
fo that; by an examination per vaginam, it cannot 
he felt, or not without difficulty *. By the fame 
examination there may alfo be perceived a large 
round tumour, occupying the inferior part of the 
cavity of the pelvis, and prefling the vagima to= 
wards the pubis. By an examination per anumy, 
the fame tumour may be felt, préfling the retunt 
to the hollow of the /acrum; and if both thefe 
examinations are made at the fame time we 
may readily difcover that the tumour is confined 
between the vagina and réeGum. 

Befides the knowledge of the retroverfion 
which may be gained by thefe examinations, it 


* Tt is a true fubverfion of the wterus, the fundus of which 
falls back upon the vaginas 


3 pe 
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is found to be accompanied with other very dif- 
tinguifhing fymptoms. There is in every cafe a 
fuppreffion of urine, with extreme pain, and fuch 
diftention of the bladder, that the tumour formed 
by it in the abdomen often equals in fize, and re- 
fembles in fhape, the wferys in the fixth or feventh 
month of pregnancy. Butit is neceflary to obferve, 
that the fuppreffion of urine is frequently abfolute 
only before the retroverfion of the wterus, or 
during the time it is retroverting ; for, when the 
retroverfion is completed, there is often a dif- 
charge of fome urine, fo as to prevent an increafe 
of the diftention of the bladder, though not in a 
fufficient quantity to remove it. There is alfo an 
obftinate conftipation of the bowels, produced 
by the preflure of the retroverted uterus upon the 
vettum, which renders the injection of a clyfter 
very difficult. But it appears that all the painful 
fymptoms are chiefly in confequence of the-fup- 
preffion of urine; for none of thofe parts which 
are apt to fympathife in affections or. difeafes of 

the wferus are difturbed by its retroverfion. - 
The retroverfion of the uterus has generally 
occurred about the third month of pregnancy, 
and fometimes after delivery ; it may likewife 
happen when the wzerus is, from any caute, en- 
larged to the fize it acquires about the third 
K month 
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month of pregnancy, but not with fuch facility 
as in the pregnant ftate, becaufe the enlargement 
is then chiefly at the fusdus. If the uterys is but 
little enlarged, or if it be enlarged beyond a cer- 
tain fize, it cannot well be retroverted ; for, in 


the firft cafe, fhould the caufe of a retroverfion 


exift, the weight at the fundus would be wanting. 


to produce it; andin the latter the uterus. would. 
be raifed above the projection of the Saab tils and. 
{upported by the fpine. 


The fuppreffion of urine has, hitherto. me | 
fuppofed to be the confequence of the retrover-, — 


fion of the wferus, which has been afcribed, to va. 


rious accidental caufes. But if we confider the) — 


manner in which thefe parts are connected, and. 


examine the effect produced by the inflation off © 
the bladder in the dead fubject, fo as to.refemble, 
the diftention brought on by a fuppreffion of — 
urine in the living, we fhall be convinced, that; — 
the wferus mutt be elevated before it can be re-; — 
troverted*. Now, as there appears to be no: , 
caufe, befides the diftention of the bladder, ca- — 


* By repeated inflations of the bladder, and then preffing out ‘ 


the air in the dead fubject, I could give a very good idea of the ~ 
retroverfion of the uterus; and probably, if I could have had an 


opportunity of making the experiment in a flate of pregnancy> ~ 
og ne ‘ 


I might have fucceeded in producing an aCtual retroverfion. . 


I | . pable t 
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pable of elevating, and at the fame time projects 
ing the fundus of the uterus backwards; and as 
fuch elevation and projection neceflarily follow 
the diftention of the bladder, it is more reafonable 
to conclude that the fuppreffion of urine pre- 
cedes the retroverfion, if we do not allow it to 
be a caufe without which the retroverfion can- 
not exift. Moreover, if the wterus is in a ftate 
‘which permits it to be retroverted, when the 
bladder is much diftended, a retroverfion is a ne= 
ceflary confequence. If a woman, for inftance, 
about the third month of her pregnancy, has a 
fuppreffion of urine continuing for a certain 
time, we may be affured that the uterus is re- 
‘troverted. 

It would be vain and abfurd to contend for the 
opinion, that the fuppreffion of urine is the caufe 
of the retroverfion of the uterus; for, were it 
not juit, it would be contradicted by daily expe- 
mience. Gut the matter no longer refts upon the 
foundation of opinion or conjecture: for, from 
the firlt cafe in which I thought I had reafon to 
fufpect it, I have fo conftantly obferved it, either 
by the referve of women of fuperior rank in life, 
‘or by the reftraint of thofe in inferior fituations, 
neglecting or being prevented from attending to 
‘the calls of nature, that there does not remain‘a 
| K 2 doubt - 
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doubt concerning it. The fact hath alfo been | 
proved ina variety of cafes by practitioners of the _ 
firft eminence, who have fupplied me with the 
motft unqueftionable teftimonies of its truth ; and, _ 
in this cafe, it is a matter of great importance to - 
difcover the caufe of the difeafe, as the method 
of preventing it is thereby immediately pointed 
out. | 

But the preceding fuppreffion of urine may be 
overlooked, as there is not occafion for it to be 
of long continuance in order to produce its effect 5 
efpecially in a woman who hath a capacious 
pelvis, in whom the retroverfion of the wzerus 1s 
moft likely to happen. Jt mutt alfo be obferved, 
though the fuppreffion of urine gives to the uterus 
its firft inclination to retrovert, yet the pofition 
of the os uteri is fuch, in the act of retroverting, 
and the tumour formed by the fundus is fome- - 
times fo large, when actually retroverted, as to 
become, in their turn, caufes of the continuance 
of the fuppreffion of urine. a 

Should any doubt remain of the caufe of the 
retroverfion, it cannot, however, be difputed but 
that all attempts to reftore the uterus to its na- 
tural pofition, before the diftention of the bladder 
is removed, muft be fruitlefs, as the uterus will 
-be borne down by the preflure of the fuper- 


incumbent 
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wcumbent bladder. ‘The firtt ftep to be taken for 
the relief of the patient, is to difcharge the urine; 
yet there is always great difficulty in the intro- 
duction of the common catheter, becaufe the 
urethra is elongated, altered in its dire€tion, and 
prefied againft the ofa pubis by the tumour form- 
ed by the retroverted uterus. But the inconve- 
niencies thence arifing may be avoided by the ufe 
of the flexible male catheter, flowly conducted. 
I fay flowly, becaufe, whatever catheter is uted, 
the fuccefs of the operation, and the eafe and 
fafety of the patient, very much depend upon 
this circumftance ; for if we affect to perform it 
with hafte and dexterity, or ftrive to overcome 
the difficulty by force, we fhall be foiled in the 
attempt, or it will be fcarcely poffible to avoid 
doing injury to the parts. “The catheter fhould 
not be carried farther into the bladder, when the 
urine begins to flow, unlefs it ceafes before the 
diftention is removed ; which, in fome cafes, hap- 
pens in fuch a manner as to give us the idea of 
a bladder divided into two cavities. External 
preflure upon the abdomen will alfo favour the 
difcharge of the urine, after which the patient is 
fenfible of fuch relief as to conclude that fhe is 
wholly freed from her difeafe. A clyfter fhould 
then be injected, and repeated if neceffary, to re- 

K 3 move 
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move the fwces which may have been detained in 
the reéfum before or during the continuance of 
the retroverfion. . | 

But though the diftention of the bladder is re- 
moved by the difcharge of the urine, and all the 
fymptoms occafioned by it relieved, the wferus 
continues retroverted. It has been faid that the 
ftate of retroverfion was injurious to the wterus 
itfelf, and would produce fome dangerous difeafe 
in the part: it has alfo been. ifferted that, if the 
uterus was permitted to remain in that ftate, it 
would be locked in the pefuis by the gradual en- 
largement of the ovam, in fuch a manner as to 
render its repofition 3 impracticable, and the death 
of the patient an inevitable confequence. On the 
eround of thefe opinions we have been taught 
that it is neceflary to make attempts to reftore 
the wferus to its natural fituation, with all expe- 
dition, when the urine is difcharged, and that we 
are to perfevere in thefe attempts till we fucceed, 
In cafe of failure, the means we have been ad- 
vifed to purfue, many of which are fevere, and 
fome extremely cruel, as well as ufelefs, would 
beft defcribe the dread of thofe confequences 
which have been apprehended from the retro- 
verfion. 

For both thefe confequences there cannot 
firely be reafon to fear. Hf the werus be injured, 

there 
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there will be no farther growth of the ovum; 
and if the ovum fhould continue to grow, it is the 
moft infallible proof that the wtferus has not re- 
ceived any material injury. But it is remarkable 
that, in the moft deplorable cafes of the retro- 
verfion of the wferus, thofe which have termi- 
nated fatally, the death of the patient has been 
difcovered to be owing to the injury done to the 
bladder only. It is yet more remarkable, in 
the multiplicity of cafes of this kind which have 
occurred, many of which have been under the 
care of practitioners who had no fufpicion that 
the uterus could be retroverted, and who would 
Of courfe make no attempts to replace it, that 
there fhould be fo few inftances of any injury 
whatever. “Yet every patient undef thefe cir- 
cumftances mutt have died, if their fafety had de- 
pended upon the reftoration of the uterus to its 
proper fituation by art; attention having only 
been paid to the moft obvious and urgent fymp- 
tom, the fuppreffion of urine, and to the removal 
of the mifchief which might thence arife. 

‘ Opinions are often vain and deceitful; but,: 
with refpe to the matter now under confidera- 
tion, they have alfo been very prejudicial ; for it » 
has been proved in a variety of cafes, many of 
which were attended to with particular care by 

K 4 unprejudiced 
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unprejudiced and very capable witneffes, that the 
uterus May remain in a retroverted ftate for many 
days or weeks, without any other detriment 
than what may be occafioned by the temporary 
interruption of the difcharges by ftool or urine, 
And, contrary to all expeétation, it hath been 
moreover proved, that the wferus, when retro- 
verted, will often be gradually, and fometimes 
fuddenly, reftored to its pofition without any af- 
fiftance, provided the caufe be removed by the 
occafional ufe of the catheter. It appears that the 
enlargement of the wterys, from the increafe of 
the ovum, is {fo far from obftrudting the afcent of 
the fundus, that it contributes to promote the 
effect, the diftention of the cervix becoming a 
balance to counteract the depreflion of the fun- 
dus; for Ihave found no cafes of the retroverted 
uterus admit of a repofition with fuch difficulty 
as in women who were not pregnant. 

- Allowing that we have the power of return- 
ing the uterus when retroverted to its proper 
fituation; knowing alfo that it may continue 
retroverted without any immediate ill confe- 
quences ; and prefuming that it is capable of re- 
covering its fituation by the gradual exertion of — 
its own power, at leaft that fuch recovery is an 
event which follows the change which the parts 

naturally 
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naturally undergo ; it is neceflary to confider the 
advantages and difadvantages which may refult 
from our acting according to either intention. 

If the attempt to replace the wterus be inftantly 
made after the urine is difcharged, fo much force 
will often be required for the purpofe as will, 
notwithftanding all precaution, give much pain, 
induce the hazard of injuring the wferuws, and 
often occafion abortion ; which, in fome inftances, 
is alfo faid to have happened when little force 
was ufed, and even when the uterus was actually 
retroverted, It muft likewife be granted that, 
in fome cafes, by pafling two or more fingers 
into the vagina, the fundus of the uterus may be 
raifed beyond the projetion of the /acrum with- 
out much force; though, in others, repeated at- 
tempts, with various contrivances, and with the 
patient at the fame time placed in the moft favour- 
able pofitions, have failed to procure fuccefs. 

If, on the contrary, we are perfuaded that the 
wterus will fuftain no injury by its retroverfion, 
and that there is no danger of its being locked 
in the pe/vis, but that it will be gradually re- 
ftored to its natural pofition without affiftance, 
we have then only to guard againft thofe incon- 
yeniences which may be occafioned by the diften- 
tion of, or the preffure made by the bladder and 

7. ClUMs 
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vecium. By the former of thefe we fhall be re- 
duced to the neceflity of ufing the catheter daily 
or frequently, which is generally done without 
difficulty, except the firft time it is introduced. 
This operation, it muft be acknowledged, is, in 
all cafes, very difagreeable and troublefome to the 
patient ; and, in fome fituations, the neceflity we 
are under of performing it fo often, and for fo 
long atime, is in itfelf a fufficient reafon for our 
attempting to replace the uterus fpeedily. But 
the fuppreffion of urine does not always remain 
through the contiuance of the retroverfion of 
the uterus: for, when the diftention of the blad- 
der has been removed for fome days, and its 
power of action reftored, the patient will often 
be able to void her urine without affiftance. 

We may then bring the matter to this iffue : 
if the wterus, when retroverted, can be replaced 
by att, without the exertion of much force, or 
the rifk of mifchief, the immediate repofition, 
though not abfolutely neceflary, is at all times 
an event to be wifhed; as farther apprehenfion 
and trouble are prevented, the fafety of the pa- 
tient enfured, and her mind quieted. But, when 
the uterus cantiot be replaced without violence, 
it feers more juftifiable to wait for its return, 
and to fatisfy ourfelves with watching and re- 

lleving 
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jieving the inconveniences produced by the re” 
troverfion. We fhall alfo find that, the longer the 
attempt to replace the wferus is delayed, the more 
eafy the operation will ultimately be, and the 
fuccefs more certain. 

To thofe who have been accuftomed to con- 
fider the retroverfion of the wferus as productive 
of immediate and urgent danger, it may feem 
ftrange to affert that, when the urine is dif- 
charged, the patients are often able to return to 
the common bufinefs of life without danger, 
and with very little trouble, if no eflential injury 
has been done to the bladder by the greatnefs or 
long continuance of the diftention. I do not 
mean that they will be as perfectly eafy as if the 
uterus was not retroverted; but the inconve- 
niencies they may fuffer will be trifling and ot 
{hort duration, compared with thofe which might 
arife from violent attempts to replace it. 

I thall conclude thefe remarks with an ob- 
fervation which will appear extraordinary. From 
the time when the firft accounts of the retro-_ 
verfion of the uterus were given in this country, 
till within thefe few years, 1t was efteemed to be 
a cafe of great danger, and to require the moft 
delicate management ; but, at the prefent time, 
no pee Gtitioner of credit confiders it as.a cafe of 


any 
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any difficulty, or feels any folicitude for the 
event, provided he be called to the relief of the 
patient before any mifchief is actually done *. 


SE Cit OsN 7 Ik, 


ANOTHER complaint fimilar to that of which 
we have been {peaking, and which has been called 
a retrofleGion of the uwferus, has occurred in 
practice. By this term is implied fuch an altera- 
tion in the pofition of the parts of the uterus, 
that the fundus is turned downwards and back- 
wards between the recfum and vagina, whilft the 
os uteri remains in its natural fituation ; an al- 
teration which can only be produced by the 
curvature or bending of the wferus in the middle, 
and in one’ particular ftate ; that is, before it is 
properly contracted when a woman has been de- 
livered. 

A fuppreffion of urine exiting at the time of 
delivery, and continuing unrelieved afterwards, 


* See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol, IV. .and 
fubfequent volumes. 
Was 
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was the caufe of the retroflection of the uterus in 
the fingle cafe of this kind of which I have been 
informed by Dr. Thomas Cooper; and the fymp- 
toms were like thofe which are occafioned by 
the retroverfion. 

When the urine was difcharged by the ca- 
theter, which was introduced without difficulty, 
the fundus of the uterus was eafily replaced by 
raifing it above the projection of the facrum, in 
the manner advifed in the retroverfion. 


SECTION. Hf. 


THAT affection of the vagina and perineum 
which I have termed the Aydrocele, or dropfly of 
the perineum, is not an original difeafe, but a 
fymptom of the a/cites, occafioned by the preflure 
of the water contained in the cavity of the-ab- 
domen, upon the inflected part of the peritoneum 
between the vagina and reSum. The former, 
having no fupport from the adjoining parts, and 
being unable to fuftain the weight of the water 
which refts upon it, after a certain time, begins 
to yield; and the preflure being continued or in- 

| creafed, 
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creafed, the pofterior part of the vagina is dit 
tended, pufhed down, and at length protruded 
through the external parts, in fuch a manner as 
to invert the perineum. A tumour is then formed - 
at the pudendum, of which the vagina is the exe 
ternal coat, and the peritoneum the internal. 
This appearance occurs too rarely, or the in- 
{tances recorded are too few, to juftify the efta- 
blifhment of any’general mode of practice ; but, 
by the hiftory of the following cafe, we may be 
enabled to make a diftinétion of this particular 
tumour, and of the method of treatment which 
it may fometimes be requifite and advifable to 
purfue. 

In the year 1772 I attended a patient who 
was then pregnant of her fixth child. She hada 
flight cough, fome difficulty in breathing, and an 
Sheik pain in her right fide. Her eyes had a 
yellow tinge, and fhe ad an uneafy fenfation as 
if her ftomach was fwelled. Her urine, which 
was voided in {mall quantities, was high-colour- 
ed, and depofited a red fediment. Her pulfe-was 
quick, fhe had-a conftant thirft, and very little. 
appetite. She reckoned that fhe was in the 
feventh month of her pregnancy. - 

Six-ounces of blood were taken sind the arm} 
a faline draught was given, witha few grains of 

rhubarb, 
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rhubarb, twice daily or oceafionally. She was 
advifed to drink whey er ground-ivy tea with 
milk, and{weetened with honey for her common 
drink, to live chiefly upon fruit and vegetables, 
and to go into the country. There the refided 
near two months, during which; time little al- 
teration was. made in her diet or medicines; but 
the abdomen was diftended to.an unufually large 
fize, She then returned to her family in town 
in daily expectation of being delivered. 

In the courfe of my attendance fhe had-often 
mentioned a complaint which was very trouble- 
fome, and’ occafioned- great folicitudes -’F his, 
from, her defeription, I confidered as.a prolap/us 
of the uterus; and, exprefling a defire to be more 
particularly informed, the: permitted me to exa» 
mune it. 

I was furprifed to find a tumour of the fize, 
and fomewhat of the form, of an inflated calf’s 
bladder, rifing from the’ perineum inter nally, 
pafling forwards and-outwards, fo as perfetly to 
occlude the entrance into the vagina. By preflure 
the tumour leflened, and by a continuance of the 
preflure it entirely difappeared, leaving a loofe 
pouch within, and on the, back pait ve the va- 
gina. ‘When the ftood up.the tumour returned 
to its former fize and -fituation; but when the 


lay 
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Jay down, and the preflure was renewed, it again 
difappeared. It had not the feel of omentum or 
inteftine, but clearly contained a fluid which 
muft communicate with fome other cavity. I. 
afterwards examined the abdomen, and could rea- 
dily perceive a fluctuation in it. A doubt then _ 
arofe whether fhe was with child; but, by an — 

examination per vaginam, I could difcover the 
head of a {mall child refting upon the pubis. 

The peculiarity of this tumour, its receffion 
when prefied, and its return when the preflure 
was removed and the patient {tood upright, to- 
gether with the aflurance of there being water 
contained in the cavity of the abdomen, were pre- 
fumptive proofs that there muft be a communi- 
cation between the tumour and that cavity; and 
this communication could not be explained fo 
fatisfactorily as by fuppofing that the water had 
infinuated itfelf between the vagima and rectum, 
and, by refting upon, had at length protruded the 
pofterior part of the vagina. 

If this opinion was juit, it might yet be de- 
bated, what was the moft reafonable method to 
-be purfued for the relief of the patient ; or whe- 
ther it would not be more prudent to defer all 
attempts till fhe was delivered. Several gentle- 
men of the firft eminence in the profeflion were 

confulted 
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eonfulted upon the occafion, and it was agreed 
that we thould wait till the was delivered. 

About three weeks after this time her labour 
came on. The child being {mall, and prefenting 
naturally, it was foon expelled, the tumour yield- 
ing gradually to the preflure of the head of the 
child; though it appeared that the expulfion was 
completed by the action of the uterus only, the 
abdominal muicles being too much diftended to 
contribute any Bence The placenta came 
away with great eafe, and fhe had no complaint 
till the fourth day after her delivery, when, after 
a few loofe ftools, her ftrength failed, and the 
expired. 

After her death I was very defirous of know- 
ing the truth of the opinion which had been en- 
tertained concerning her cafe ; but her friends 
would not confent that the body fhould be 
opened. They however permitted me to exa- 
mine the tumour. A trocar being puthed into it, 
upwards of a quart of water was immediately 
difcharged. ‘The water then came away more 
flowly ; but I obferved that the abdomen fubfided 
in proportion to the water difcharged through 
the canula of the trocar. 

Mr. Watfon, a furgeon of great experience 
and ability, who faw this patient, informed me 

L that 
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that he had met with a fimilar cafe ina woman | 
who was not pregnant. He tapped the tumour 
with a {mall trocar, and left the eanu/a remain- 
ing in the orifice for feveral days. The water 
continued to drain away till the abdomen was per- 
fectly empty. ‘This woman recovered, and had 

-no return of the dropfy. | 


Sein CsIetOen £ IV. 


By the defcent of the inteftines, or omentum, 
between the wferus and reéfum is conttituted 
particular kind of Aernia, of which the cafes re- 
corded are very few*. The inconveniencies 
thence arifing will depend upon the bulk of the 
tumour formed and the compreftion which the 
parts thus fituated may undergo. ‘The methods 
by which relief is to Be obtained by art will im- 
mediately occur to every practitioner, as they — 
confift in making all prudent and reafonable at- 
tempts to replace the difordered parts, and keep- 
ing them in their proper fituation when replaced, 


* Elytrocele. Vogel.ccccii. Hernia in vagina uteri eminens. 


It 
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It is happy for the patient that no immediate 
bad confequences are likely to follow this com- 
plaint, though, under particular circumftances, it 
may prove fatal, as in the following cafe, which 
was communicated to me by. Dr. Maclaurin. 

A fervant in a gentleman’s family, in a ftate 
of perfect health, was fuddenly feized with all 
the fymptoms of a ftrangulated 4ermia, though, 
from the moft accurate inquiry and examination, 
it did not appear that fhe then, or at any pre- 
ceding time, had a Aermia. All the means ufed 
for her relief were ineftectual, and fhe died on 
the third day of her illnefs. Leave being obtained 
to infpect the body, a confiderable portion of in- 
teftine was found lying between the uw/erus and 
reclitity a gangrenous {tate ; and-it was con- 
fined and compreffed in this fituation by a mem- 
branous bridle, which pafled from the fundus of 
the wierus to the oppofite part of the rectum. 


13 CHAPTER 
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C HAP F ER - IV; 


SEG TION +4. 
ON’ MENSTRUATION. 


From the uterus of every healthy woman who 
is not pregnant, or who does not give fuck, there — 
is a difcharge of blood, at certain periods, from : 
the time of puberty to the approach of old ages — 
and, from the periods or returns of this difcharge, — 
it is called Menftruation. | 
There are feveral exceptions to this definition. — 
It is faid that fome women never menftruate, 7 
their conftitutions or ftructure not requiring this — 
difcharge. Some menfiruate while they continue _ 
to give fuck, and others are faid to menftruate 
during pregnancy; but of this I have never 
known an example. Some are faid to menftruate 
in early infancy, and others in old age ;. but fuch 
difcharges may, I believe, with more propriety, 
be called morbid, or fymptomatic. There are alfo 
many varieties with refpect to the periods and 
appearance of the difcharge, from permanent 
caufes 
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caufes or accidental influences; but the definition 
is generally true. 

At whatever time of life this difcharge comes 
on a woman is faid to be at puberty, owe of 
this it is a confequence, and not a caufe. ae 
early or late appearance of the menfes may de- 
pend upon the climate, the conftitution, the de- 
licacy or hardinefs of living, and upon the man- 
ners of thofe with whom young women converfe. 
There feems to be an analogy between the effect 
of heat upon fruits and the female conftitution, 
with re{pec to menttruation, for the warmer the 
climate the fooner the menfes appear. In Greece, 
and other hot countries, girls begin to menftruate 
at eight, nine, and ten years of age; but advanc- 
ing to the northern climes, there is a gradual 
protraction of the time till we come to Lapland, 
where women do not menftruate till they arrive 
at maturer age, and then in {mall quantities, at 
Jong intervals, and fometimes only in the fum- 
mer™. But, if they do not menftruate according 
to the genius of the country, they fuffer equal 
inconveniencies as in warmer climates, where 
the quantity difcharged is much greater, and the 
periods fhorter. In this country girls begin to 


* Linnei Flora Lapponica ; under the article Wu/cus. 


~ 
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menftruate from thé fourteenth to the eighteenth 
year of their age, and fometimes at a later period, 
without any figns of difeafe; but if they are 
-luxurioufly educated, fleeping upon down. beds, 
and fitting in hot rooms, menftruation com- 
mences at a more early period. 

Many changes in the conftitution and appear- 
ance of women are produced at the time of their 
firft beginning to menftruate. Their complexion 
is improved, their countenance is more expreflive 
and animated, their attitudes graceful, and their 
converfation more intelligent and agreeable ; the 
tone of their voice becomes more harmonious, 
their whole frame, but particularly their breafts, 
are expanded and enlarged, and their minds are 
no longer engaged in childifh purfuits and amufe- 
ments *, 

The difference in the time of life when the 
anenfes appear has been afligned as the reafon 
why women, in hot climates, are almoft uni- 
verfally treated as flaves, and why their influence 
is fo powerful and extenfive in cold countries, 


* Nec minus notum eft, quanta virgini alteratio contingat, 
increfcente primum et tepefacto utero; pubefcit nempe, colo- 
ratior evadit, mammez protuberant, pulchrior vultus renidet, 
fplendent oculi, vox canora, inceflus, geftus, fermo, ompia 
decora funt.—-Harv, Exercitat. de Partu. 


=o 
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where perfonal beauty is in lefs eftimation *. In 
hot climates women are in the prime of their 
beauty when they are children in underftanding ; 
and when their underftanding is matured, they 
are no longer the objects of love. In cold cli- 
mates their perfons and their minds acquire per- 
fection at the fame time; and the united power 
of their beauty and faculties is irrefiftible. 

Some girls begin to menftruate without any 
preceding indifpofition, but there are generally 
appearances or fymptoms which indicate the 
change that is about to take place. Thefe are 
ufually more fevere at the firft than in the fuc- 
ceeding periods, and they are fimilar to thofe pro- 
duced by uterine irritation from other caufes:;. as 
pains in the back and inferior extremities, com- 
plaints of the v/cera, with various hytteric and 
nervous affections. ‘Thefe commence with the 
firft difpofition to menftruate +, and continue till 
the difcharge comes on, when they abate or dif- 
appear ; returning, however, in fome women, at 
every period during life. 


* David Hume ; but I do not remember in what part of his 
works. 

+ Ante menfes conftanter fatis, humor ferofus albicans 
eMluit, etiam aliquot menfibus priufquam fanguis fequatur.— 
Haller. Phyfilog. 


L 4 The 
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The quantity of blood difcharged at each evaz 
cuation depends upon the climate and conftitu- 
tion, and it varies in different women in the fame 
climate, or in the fame women at different pe- 
tiods. But there is a common quantity to which, 
under the like circumftances, women approach, 
and it may be eftimated in this manner, Sup- 
pofing the quantity to be about eighteen ounces 
1a Greece, and two ounces in Lapland, there will 
be a gradual alteration between the two ex- 
tremes, and in this country it will amount to 
about fix ounces. 

There is alfo a great difference in the time re- 
quired for the completion of each period of meng 
ftruation. In fome women the difcharge returns 
precifely to a day or an hour, and in others there 
is a variation of feveral days. In fome it is finithed 
in a few hours, and in others it continues from 
one to ten days; but the intermediate time, from 
three to fix days, is the moft ufual; 

There has been an opinion, probably derived 
from the Jewith legiflator and the Arabian 
phyficians, that the menftruous blood poflefled 
fome peculiar malignant properties. ‘The regu- 
lations which ae been made, in fome coun- 
tries, for the conduét of women at the time of 
menftruation, the expreffions ufed, the difpofal 

of 
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ef the blood difcharged, the complaints of wo- 

en attributed to its retention, and the effects 
enumerated by grave writers, indicate the moft 
dreadful apprehenfions of its baneful influence, 
Under peculiar circumftances of health, or ftates 
of the wzerus, or in hot climates, if the evacuation 
is flowly ade, the menftruous blood may be- 
come more acrimonious or offenfive; but in this 
country and age, no malignity is fufpected; the 
men{truous woman mixes in focictyas at all other 
times; and there is no reafon for thinking other- 
wife than that this difcharge is of the moft in- 
offenfive nature*. 

At the approach of old age women ceafe to 
menftruate, but the time of the ceffation is com- 
monly regulated by the original early or late ap- 
pearance a the menfes. Thofe who began to 
menftruate at ten or twelve years of age will 


* Penis cum menftruata concumbentis excoriatur, fi novella 
vitis eo tanzatur, in perpetuum leditur, fteriles fiunt tacte 
fruges, moriuntur infita, exuruntur hortorum germina; fi mulier 
pregnans alterius menftrua fupergrediatur, aut illis circumli- 
natur, abortum facit; ei autem quze uterum non geftat, conci- 
piendi {pem adimit ; purgantis fpiritus et vapor ab ore, foecula 
atque eboris nitorem ob{curat: guftatus hic fanguis canes in 
tabiem agit, homines vero diris cruciatibus aMligit, comitialem 
morbum, pilorum efluvium, aliaque elephanticorum vitia: 
idcirco a veteribus inter venena relatus ; pari malignitate exifti- 
matur, atque fanguinis elephantici potus.----De Gracf, p. cxxiv. 
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often ceafe before they arrive at forty; but if 


the firft appearance was protracted to fixteen or 
eighteen years of age, independently of difeafe, 
fuch women may continue to menftruate till 
they have paffed the fiftieth, or even approach 
the fixtieth year of their age. But, in this coun- 
try, the moft frequent time of the ceffation of 
the menfes is between the forty-fourth and forty- 
eighth year, after which women never bear 
children. By this conftitutional regulation of the 
menfes the propagation of the {pecies is, in every 
country, confined to the moft vigorous part of 
life; had it been otherwife children might have 
become parents, and old women might have had 
children, when they were unable to fupply them 
with nourifhment. 

When women are deprived of the common 
uterine difcharge, they are fometimes lable to 
periodical emiffions of blood from the nofe, lungs, 
ears, eyes, breafts, navel, and almoft every other 
part of the body *. -Thefe have been deemed as 
deviations of the men/es, and communicated with 
the moft {crupulous exactnefs, as if fome great 


* TIla (menftrua) per vomitum, alvum, urinam, per oculos, 
nares, aures, cingivas, mammas, umbilicum, minimum manus 
digitum, ac alias infuetas corporis partes interdum promanare.— 
De Graaf, pag. cxxix. 
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advantage was to be obtained by our knowledge 
of them. But the propriety of confidering them 
in this point of view feems very doubtful, and I 
fufpect that they generally ought rather to be 
efteemed as difcharges belonging to fome difeale 
under which the patient may labour, or to the 
ftate fhe is in; and that they often proceed 
from caufes totally independent of thofe of men- 
ftruation, as hemorrhages of every kind, in either 
fex, are frequently obferved to be periodical. 

Some men have alfo had a periodical difcharge 
of bleod from various parts of the body, but 
generally from the hemorrhoidal vetiels. We 
might fuppofe that fuch conftitutions refembled 
Brat of women, though the effential ak peculiarity 

cannot be difcovered, 


oe Conc i Onin as ble 


Tue caufes of menftruation have been divided 

». into efficient and final, and though little has been 
{aid upon this fubject which is likely to procure 
any practical advantag2, fufficient attention has 
been paid both to the difcovery of the caute and 
end of menftruation ; and, where our fenfes have 


failed 
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failed to procure evidence, the imagination hath 
been called to their aid. To unfophifticated ob- 
fervation, and to a mere relation of facts, or the 
inferences plainly to be deduced from them, men 
are unwilling to fubmit, as the powers of the 
imagination are by fuch proceeding checked or 
f{upprefled, and the parade of learning is loft. 
Hence a multitude of opinions are formed and 
transferred by the writers of one age to be con- 
troverted by thofe of the next ; and we are amufed 
or perplexed, but not inftruéted. Of this truth 
there will not be a doubt, if we confider*for a 
moment the number of opinions which have de- 
volved upon us, with refpec& to menftruation and 
conception ; the fallacy of which it would be the 
bufinefs of one man’s life to canfute. But, thou ch 
we are not to be immerged in fuch inquiries, a 
curfory view of what has been faid af the caufes 
of menftruation feems neceflary, to preferve the 
unity, as 1t may be called, even of a practical dif- 

courte. 7 
It has been faid, after 4ri/fotle, that the fluids 
of the human body were, like the ocean, influ- 
enced according to the phafes of the moon, and 
that’ men{truation was fimilar to the tides. ‘This 
difcharge has been attributed to a plethora of the 
conftitution, or of the uterus; to a ferment ge- 
nerated 
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merated in the wferuss; or to fome humour of 
the conftitution, as the bile*, producing this 
{pecific effet upon the uterus. ‘The difcharge has 
been aflerted, by fome, to come from the veins 
of the uterus; by others from the arteries ; and 
by others it is faid to be poured from cavities 
or receptacles in the fubftance of the uterus, cal- 
culated to contain a certain quantity of blood, as 
it was gradually colleted. Some have prefumed 
that it was a fimple difcharge of blood, others 
that it was a fecretion; fome that it was a 
conftitutional difcharge, and others that it was 
merely local. 

That menftruation is not occafioned by the 
moon, or any general phyfical caufe, is evident 
from the circumftance of women menftruating 
at every moment of its increafe or decline ; and 
if this reafon was admitted, it would prove that 
men and animals fhould alfo menftruate. It is 
not probably occafioned by plethora, as the lofs 
of feveral times the quantity of blood difcharged 
in menftruation, from the arm, or any other part 
of the body, does not prevent or interrupt the 
flowing of the menfes; and in thofe complaints 
which arife from obftructions of the men/es, 
greater relief is afforded by a few drops of blood 


* Charlton Drake. ; 
from 
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from the uterus itfelf, than by ten times the 


quantity from any other part. There feems to be ~ 


no reafon for the opinion of any fermenting prin- 
ciple being the efficient caufe of menftruation, no 
part of the wt rus appearing fitted for its fecretion 
or reception ; and the opinion of bile ating with 
any peculiar influence upon the uterus was af- 
fumed, becaufe of the refemblance between the 
fymptoms arifing from an excefs or defect of bile, 


and thofe depending on menftruation; together — 


with the influence which thofe of bilious con- 
{titutions feel at the time of men{ftruation. But 
this reafon, like fome of the former, would prove 


too much for the intended purpofe, if it was ad~ 


mitted. 

Among the early cultivators of anatomy, it 
feems to have been thought of great importance 
to decide from what veffels the menftruous blood 
was difcharged, fome contending that it was from 
veins*, and others ftrenuoufly maintaining that 
it was from arteries +; the opinion of there be- 


* Ex venis uterum petentibus, menftruas purgationes eva- 
cuari indubitatum eft, at quomodo id fiat, et per quas potifimum 
-venas, &c. ambigas.—Vefalius, lib. v. cap. xv. 

+ Sanguis exit de corpore per dilatatas re¢tas arterias na- 
turaliter, in menftruorum excretione, in feminis.—Ruy/ch. 


Epifiola ad Boerhaavium, 


Ings 


e 
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ing receptacles in the uterus for its collection is 
of a modern date *. ‘This latter cannot be true, 
as, from the examination of the #ferz of women, 
at every intermediate period, fuch receptacles 
could not have been overlooked if they had 
exifted. From the appearance of the menftruous 
blood in a healthy woman, and from that of the 
veffels by which it is difcharged, which run in a 
tortuous manner during the act of menftruation, 
many have not hefitated to pronounce it arterial. 

The menftruous difcharge has commonly been 
confidered fimply as blood, though of a different 
kind from the general mafs, as it has been ob- 
ferved not to coagulate +. All difcharges of blood, 
in which there were coagula, have therefore been 
diftinguifhed from menitruation, and affligned to 
fome athe: caufe. Whether tien Gatien: ought 
to be efteemed a fecretion fimilar to that Haile’ by 
other glands of the body, and does not coagulate 
becaufe it is effentially different from blood, 
which I believe ; whether the coagulation is pre- 
vented by a mixture with the difcharge from the 
‘mucous glands; or whether it is a fecretion from 
the uterus peculiar to that part, without analogy 


* Syftem of the Womb. —Sim/on. 


+ Haller has quoted Dionis for this obferyation, but T could 
not find it in any part of his works, 


or 
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or refemblance to that of any other part, may be 
proved by future obfervations and experiments. 
‘The various opinions of menftruation being a 
local or a conftitutional difcharge, may continue 
to be fupported by thofe who think them of con- 
fequence. Every difcharge’is local, though its 
effet muft be conftitutional ; but it does not ap-~ 
pear that the fymptoms of the fuppreffion of the 
menjfes fupply a ftronger argument in favour of 
the latter opinion, than the regurgitation of bile 
upon the fkin, or its difcharge by urine when 
the natural paflage is obitructed. 


SECTION _Ul. 


Numerous as the opinions have been of the 
efficient caufe of menftruation, two only have 
been entertained of its final caufe; firft, that ‘it. 
was defigned to preferve the wterus in a ftate fit 
for conception; fecondly, that this blood, being 
more in quantity than was necefiary for the ordi- 
nary purpofes of the conftitution, became, during 
the {tate of pregnancy, nourifhment for the fetus, 
without any reduétion of the ftrength of the 
parent, 


4 The 
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The firft of thefe opinions, I believe, is not 
controverted, obfervation having fully proved that . 
women who do not menftruate from the uterus, 
or who are not in a {tate difpofed to menftruate, 
cannot conceive ; even though they fhould have 
a periodical difcharge of blood from any other part 
of the body. Blend we may conclude, whe- 
ther menftruation be neceflary for the conftitu- 
tion of a woman or not, that it is a circumftance 
on which the due and healthy ftate of the uterus 
very much depends. It has alfo been obferved 
that all animals, at the time of their being fa-~ 
Jacious, or in a ftate fit for the propagation of 
the {pecies, have a difcharge equivalent to men- 
{truation, which is generally mucous; but, in 
{ome inftances, feafons, and climates, becomes, in 
the greater number of them, fanguineous. 

Of the truth of the opinion, that the men- 
ftruous blood contributes to the formation or nu- 
triment of the fetus, there is much reafon to 
doubt. ‘The former feems to have been founded 
on the obfervation that women who did not 
menttruate could not conceive; and this, if car- 
ried to its full extent, might have led to another 
conclufion, that the time of menftruation was 
smoift favourable to conception ; which is allowed 
not to be juft. And as to the fhare which the 
meniiruous blood might have in the nourifh- 

M ment 
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ment of the fwtus, as all animals, whether meti« 
{truating or not, fupply their conception with 
- nourifhment of a proper kind, and in a fufficient 
quantity to bring them to perfe€tion, we may be 
permitted to conclude that it is by {ome common 
principle. If there had been a gradual abatement 
of the difcharge, in proportion to the increafe of 
the fetus, its nourifhment might have been pre- 
fumed ‘to be one of the final caufes of meniftru- 
ation. But, as there is an inftant and a total fup- 
preflion of the menfes when a woman has con~ 
ceived, they mutt either be fuperfluous in the 
early, or deficient in the advanced ftate of preg- 
nancy. | 
The mucous difcharge from the wferi of ant 
mals proves that they are in a ftate favourable to ‘ 
the propagation of their fpecies ; and the men- 
ftruous difcharge is a proof of the fame in wo- 
men, as far as the wferus is concerned. For the 
reafon of this difference we are to fearch in the - 
ftruéture of the uteri of the different clafles of — 
animals. ‘The defire of procreation exifts in ani-— 
mals only at certain feafons of the year; by thefe — 
it is regulated in fuch a manner, that the off-_ 
{pring will be produced at the time when they — 
are likely to fuffer the leaft injury from the — 
climate in which they are to live, fo that it 1s ac . 
7 commodated 
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tommodated to every climate; unlefs the genuine 
mature of the animal be changed by luxurious 
treatment, or by defect of nourifhment. Women, 
on the contrary, having every month that dif- 
charge which proves them capable of conceiving, 
propagate their {pecies at every feafon of the year, 
and the gratification of the attendant defire, when 
enjoyed with prudence, may be efteemed a pe- 
culiar indulgence granted by Providence to mans 


kind, 


SECTION Iv: 


ALL women have an opinion that menttru- 
ftion is to them a caufe ef difeafes from which 
men are exempt ; and their apprehenfions of dan= 
ger are chiefly confined to the times of the firft 


appearance, and of the final ceflation of the men/es. 
Tt is not proved that more women fuffer at the 
time of puberty than men, though there may be 
fome difference in their difeafes; nor is it decided 
that thofe difeafes, which occur at the time of 
the final ceflation of the menfes, are more frequent 
or more dangerous than thofe to which men are 
liable at an equivalent age. Some advantage 

M 2 feems 
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feems to be derived to women from their capacity 
to menttruate, efpecially to thofe whofe confti- 
tutions or particular fituations require difcharges 
of blood for their relief; for fuch, at all periods 
of life, are ufually made with great facility from 
the veflels of the uterus; whereas, in men, thefe 
evacuations often happen from parts which fuf- 
tain much confequent injury. The circumftances 
attending menftruation are, however, fometimes 
fuch as to require medical affiftance, and thefe I 
fhall confider in the following order ; firft, ob- 
ftruction of the menfes; fecondly, excefs of the 
menfes ; thirdly, painful menftruation ; and then 
I thall {peak of the treatment which may be 
proper at the time of the final ceflation of the 
menses. ; 

By the term obftruétion is properly under- | 
{tood the defe& or failure of the appearance of © 
the men/es, at a time of life when they might be 
expected ; and by fuppreffion, a total {toppage of 
the menftruous difcharge which has before ap- 
peared *, But the terms are indifcriminately 
ufed. 


* Chlorofis. Cullen. G. xlv. Dyfpepfia, vel rei non efculente 
-defiderium, cutis pallor vel decoloratio, venze minus plenz, cor- 
poris tumor rmollis, afthenia, palpitatio, menftruorum fape 
retentio. | 

Amenorrhea. Cullen, cix. Menfium fuppreffio. 


Thefe 
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Thefe have generally been efteemed original 
difeafes, producing many troublefome, and fome- 
times dangerous confequences ; but the moderns 
have, with more propriety, confidered them as 
fymptoms of fome difeafe with which the con- 
ftitution was primarily affected. But, in fome 
cafes, the fuppreffion of the men/fes feems to be 
an original affection, often, though not univer- 
fally, fucceeded by a certain train of untoward 
fymptoms ; for it appears, in fome women, to be 
a fimple interruption of the difcharge, not necef- 
fary for the conftitution at fome particular time. 
The precife reafon of this temporary fuppreffion 
it would be difficult to inveftigate; but I have 
obferved it to happen, together with a wafting 
of the breafts, in very chafte women, who have 
been under the neceffity of lying {eparate from 
their hufbands. | 3 
As very different difeafes may become caufes 
of the fuppreflion of the men/es, and as this may 
in different conftitutions produce very oppofite 
effects, it is not extraordinary that we fhould find 
thofe fymptoms, which have been defcribed as 
attendant on the fuppreffion of the men/es, fo 
numerous and fo unlike. But the two principal 
diftin@tions are to be made from the appearance 
of the patients, fome of whom have a pale leuco- 
| M 3 phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic look, with every confequence and in- 
dication of want of power and energy in the con- 
{titution, and a fulnefs of vapid fluids; but others 
have a florid complexion, with figns of a he€tic 
difpofition. To either of thefe ftates may be 
joined all the various fymptoms which arife from 
uterine difturbance. 

In the obftruction of the men/fes, with a =e 
complexion, a variety of medicines have been 
given, which were fuppofed to poflefs the pro-~ 
perties of immediately influencing the wferus, and 
of promoting the menftruous difcharge by fome 
{pecific operation. But {peculative differences 
have been loft in the uniformity of practice; for 
thofe who have differed widely in their theories 
of menftruation, and in their opinions of the ope- 
ration of the medicines prefcribed, have agreed as 
to the individual medicines which they recomy 
mended; and it was of no importance to the pa- 
tient whether the effect was produced by fome 
fpecific operation, or was fecondary to an altera~ 
tion made upon the conftitution, Every medicine 
which has the power of ftrengthening or in- 
vigorating the habit, bitters, aromatics, and pre~ 
parations of iron, become eventually promoters of 
the menftruous difcharge. But, previous to their 
wfe, it will, in general, be neceflary to give 4 

gentle 
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gentle emetic and laxative medicines, for the 
purpofe of freeing the conftitution from the load 
of inactive fluids, and of cleanfing the prime vie, 
by which the operation of fuch medicines will 
be rendered more effectual. Of thefe, the prepara- 
tions of iron are fuppofed to be the mott power- 
ful and beit adapted-to the cafe; and they may 
be. given in a variety of forms and quantities, 
alone or jomed with bitters and aromatics, pro- 
vided the patient has no fever. In fome cafes 
tepid bathing, or pediluvia, are of fervice; and in 
others bathing in the fea: and I have obferved 
that the guides to the ladies continue to go into 
the water, during ‘the time of menftruation, 
without any inconvenience. 

Medicines of this clafs do not always produce 
the menftruous difcharge, or its return, though 
they fcarce ever fail to improve the health. In 
the co: ftitutions of forne women there is an 
- idiofyncrafy which withftands the effect of fuch 
medicines as are generally found to an{wer cer- 
tain intentions; and yet the fame end may be 
gained by fome other medicine, in general lefs 
efficacious. Different preparations of quickfilver 
have fometimes been given with advantage. The 
root of madder has been advifed, either in one or 
more large dofes, about the time when the menfes 
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are expected, or to the quantity of half a dram 
twice or three times daily in the intervals*. Re~ 
peated emetics, which are fuppofed to operate, 
not by cleanfing the prime vie only, but by agi~ 
tating and calling forth the powers of the con- 
{titution to more vigorous action, are fometimes 
fuccefsfully ufed. Eletricity, directed to the re- 
gion of the uterus and ovaria, has lately been 
practifed and recommended by men of reputa- 
tion; and often,.I believe, with fuccefs. 

In the fuppreffion of the men/es, with a pale 
complexion, the diet fhould be generous, and 
wine may be allowed. Exercife of every kind 
is proper; but it ought not to be greater than 
the patient can bear without fatigue. She may 
often be invited by dancing or riding on horfe- 
back, and thefe feem heft adapted to her com- 
plaint. 

The fuppreffion of the menfes, with a florid 
complexion, is ufually combined with fymptoms 
very different fram thofe which accur when it is 
pale, and a method of treatment reverfe to the 
former ig required; for the colour of the cheeks 
is, in thefe cafes, the fluth of difeafe, and not 
the glow of health. Such patients have ufually 


* See Riverius, and, before him, Sennertus. 
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a flight couch, pains in the breaft, fome difficulty 
in breathing, fever, and other fiens of a con- 
fumptive tendency. In fuch fituations, inftead 
of purfuing the former intention, with the view 
of producing or promoting the menftruous dif- 
charge, we muft regard the difeafe, and endea- 
-vour to give relief by repeated bleeding in fmall 
quantities, by antiphlogiftic and emollient medi- 
cines, by a vegetable diet, and by repofe, for- 
bidding all exercife but that of the moft ealy 
kind, and then the fuppreffion of the menfes may 
come under contemplation. "The tinéiura Melam- 
podu has been ftrongly recommended; but the 
principal good which it does feems to be pro- 
duced by its operation as a gentle laxative, 

The menjes are fometimes fupprefled by fud- 
den expofure to cold, or by violent exercife and 
agitation during the time they are flowing. 
Even in thefe cafes the fuppreffion is fubfequent 
to the attack of fome difeafe; as a pleurify, pe- 
ripneumony, acute rheumatifm, or the like; and 
under fuch circumftances the ‘fame treatment is 
to be advifed as the particular nature of the difeafe 
may require, without regard to the menfes*, 


* T have been informed that, in fuppreffions or deviations of 
the menfes, injeQions per vaginam, in the compofition of which 
there is fome preparation of quickfilver, are of particular fer- 
Yice ; but of fuch I have not had any experience. 
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Tue excefs or profufion of the menftruous 
difcharge may be of two kinds*, It may confitt 
either in the frequency of its return, or the fu- 
perfluity of its quantity at each period; and the 
caufes affigned for either of thefe are, too great 
fulnefs of pe conftitution, or the thin and acrimo- 
nious ftate of the blood; together with external 
accidents. Inftances occur in practice in which 
women menftruate at each period. a larger quan~ 
tity than their conftitutions are able to afford; yet 
thofe cafes, which are ufually reduced under the 
term profufion of the men/es, are very rare; what 
are called fuch being either hemorrhages accom. 
panying early abortions, or morbid or fymp- 
tomatic difcharges from the uterus. The fymp- 
toms of the falta of the menfes are the fame 
as thofe which are produced by hemorrhages 
from any other part of the body, with fome pe~ 
culiar to affections of the wrerus. 


* Menorrhagia. —Cullen, G, xxvii. Dorfi, lumborum, ven- 
tris, parturienti um inftar délores's ; menftruorum copiofior, vel 
fanguinis € vagina preter ordinem fluxus, 
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If there fhould be merely too large a quantity 
of menftruous difcharge at each period, or too 
frequent returns, fuch medicines and regimen as 
{trengthen the conftitution or amend the health 
will be proper; and when thefe complaints can be 
fuppofed to arife from the want of a due degree 
of contractibility in the blood yefiels, gentle 
emetics, occafionally repeated, have been of great 
fervice, However, in far the greater number of 
cafes of this kind which occur in practice, the 
difcharge feems to be fymptomatic, and de- 
pendant on the general feverith ftate of the pa- 
tient, or that of the wferws in particular. For, if 
aftringent or ftrengthening medicines are given 
in the firft inftance, they are fo far from remov- 
ing the complaint, that they increafe it; but, if 
the feverifh difpofition be preyioufly abated by 
bleeding and a proper regimen, fuch medicines 
may then be given with propriety and advantage, 
In difcharges of blood from the uterus, proceed- 
ing from difeafes of the part, the treatment mutt 
depend upon the nature of the difeafe, 
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SECTION VI. 


THE pain with which fome women mienftru- 
ate at each period, is fufficient, from its violence 
and duration, to render a great part of their lives © 
miferable*. Healthy, robuft women, or thofe in 
whom the procefs is {peedily concluded, fuffer 
very little at that time; the pain is therefore to 
be attributed to an increafed degree of irritability 
in the habit, or to the difficulty with which thofe 
weffels, defigned for the menfiruous difcharge, 
become F SeeAbIes It is in general moderated, 
and fometimes altogether removed, by the ufe of 
fuch means as leffen uterine irritation, or facili- 
tate the difcharge. Bleeding in {mall quantities, 
gently purgative medicines, eHe opiates, repeated 
according to the urgency of the cafe, may be 
scemrerally directed with advantage. Soaking 
the feet in warm water, or receiving the fteam 
of it upon the parts principally affetted, will 
often do much fervice; but no medicine of this 
kind gives equal relief with the warm bath, 


* Dyfmenorrhea. Vogel. clxx. Profuvium fanguinis ute- 
rint menftruum dolorificum. 


which 
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which may be ufed every evening, when the 
fymptoms preceding menftruation come on, and 
continued throughout the period. Many medi- 
cal writers have advifed, and it is yet a popular 
cuftom, to give medicines of that kind which 
have been called deobftruent, with the view of 
promoting the difcharge by quickening the ac- 
tion of the parts concerned; and in fome con- 
{titutions thefe may be proper: but, as all fuch 
medicines difturb and increafe the heat of the 
body, they are generally found, by experience, 
rather to add to the pain than to contribute to 
ats abatement. 


SECTION VIL 


Ar the approach of old age the men/es dif- 
appear, the conftitutions of women neither re- 
quiring nor allowing a continuance of the dif- 
charge. It was before obferved, that this event 
ufually happens about the forty-cighth year of 
their age, though fome inftances have occurred 
_ of their jae fo early as the thirty-fifth, and 


of 
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of their duration to the fixticth year of the 
woman’s age. 

The menfes feldom difappear fuddenly ; buty 
before their departure, they become irregular in 
their periods or in the quantity difcharged. Thefe 
irregularities are ufually accompanied with dif 
turbances in the conftitution, particularly of the 
wifcera, and thofe complaints which are called 
hyfteric. 

All women are alarmed at the time of the final 
ceffation of the menfes; and are perfuaded that 
the ill confequences which fometimes enfue are 
to be prevented by proper care and mangements 
But it muft be obferved, that fcarce one of a 
great number of women fuffers more than tem- 
porary inconvenience on that account; and it is 
not reafonable to think that any difeafe fhould 
be a neceflary confequence of the ceffation of a 
difcharge, which is as perfectly natural as its ap- 
pearance or continuance. But if there be a dif- 
pofition to difeafe in the conftitution, efpecially 
in the wferus, a more rapid progrefs is made when 
the men/fes ceafe; not becaufe they give exiftence 
to, or increafe the difeafe by their qualities, but 
becaufe the conftitution, or the part difpofed to 
difeafe, is deprived of a local difcharge, by which 
it was rehieved. 

3 On 
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On the prefumption that the men/es retained 
became, by their malignant quality, the caufe of 
difeafes, many medical writers have advifed 
aloetic, and other ftimulating medicines, which 
were fuppofed to poffefs the power of continu- 
ing the difcharge a longer time than the natural. 
As the principle is not juft, the practice is alfo in 
general very injurious ; for I hardly recolleé& an 
inftance in which fuch medicines did not do mife 
chief, by increafing all thofe complaints which 
Were imptted to, becaufe they occurred at the 
time of, the final ceffation of the menfes. But 
the prefent mode of practice is far more reafon- 
able and fuccefsful, it being now ufual to bleed 
occafionally, which women advanced beyond 
this period generally bear very well, and to give 
lenient purgatives, avoiding all kinds of medicine 
and diet which are heating. 

It is, however, a well known fact, that the 
uterus is more liable to difeafes at the time of the 
final ceflation of the menfes than at any other ; 
and that thefe often terminate either in a fcirrhus 
or cancer, with confequences the moft painful 
and deplorable. We have, at prefent, no idea of 
a cancer but that it is an incurable difeafe, of 
which there are probably many varieties; and 
when it affects the uterus, befides the general 

{ymptoms — 
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fymiptoms which arife from uterine irritation; of 
from other caufes, there is, together with pair 
increafing according to the progrefs of the dif- 
eafe, a ferous, ichorous, or bloody difcharge, fre- 
quently of fuch an acrimonious quality, as to 
excoriate the external parts which it may touch, 
and at length to corrode the bladder and recfum ; 
admitting no other relief than what is afforded by 
opium, which has only the power of procuring 
an imperfect and fhort infenfibility to the tor- 
tures of the difeafe. — 

For the relief of thofe who have faffered all 
the complicated evils of a cancer of the uterus, 
humanity and intereft have inftigated many prac- 
titioners to pay the moft ferious attention to this 
difeafe, with the view of difcovering its caufe, 
and fome adequate remedy ; even the pretenfions 
of empirics have been examined with candour 
and tried with perfeverance. Of courfe, we have 
been led to the ufe of a variety of medicines, of 
which great expectations of benefit have been en- 
tertained; as preparations of quickfilver, of iron, 
of lead, of antimony, and even of arfenic; all 
the faline preparations ; farfaparilla, bark, clivers, 
or goofe-tongue; the juice of the water-parfnep, 
ff ofa horned other herbs; but, above all, the 
‘ hemlock in every form, feparate or combined 
with 
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other. Baths, fomentations, and injections -of. 
every kind, have been applied with many differ- 
ent contrivances. Some of thefe have evidently: 
accelerated the progrefs of the difeafe, and though’ 
others have afforded temporary relief, few inge- 
nuous men will hefitate to acknowledee, that the: 
good to be expected from any mode of treat- 
ment, or medicine hitherto difcovered, mutt be’ 
ebtained by the relief of the fymptoms, rather 
than the diminution or removal of the difeafe:: 
and that, in its advanced {tage, we may be happy 
if fo much be in our power. 
_ It is remarkable, that the cure of cancers af- 
fecting other parts of the body, . where ‘applica- 
tions could be made with the ereateft facility and 
advantage, has not been attempted, when thofe 
of the uterus have been undertaken with great 
confidence. This may be among the ynftances in 
which the credulity of patients renders them 
liable to the impofitions of empirics. If it be 
however allowed, that this difeafe is incurable 
and that regular practice defpairs of giving aftitts 
ance, the trials of empirici{m, under fome re- 
firitions, may not only be permitted but encou- 
raged, with the expectation of fome cafual good $ 
aaa if, by the expenditure of money, hope: 
though of fhort duration, can be procured, the 
| N purchafe 
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purchafe is eafy at any rate. But, as by the fae 
vour of Providence, and the labours of men, re- 
medies have been difcovered for many difeafes 
which were once thought incurable, we may 
truft that one will at length be found for this 
moit deplorable difeafe*. 

But this eagerneis to difeover fome fpecific 
remedy for a cancer, has, in one view, bees pro- 
ductive of mifchief. Though the effential nature 
of the cancerous virus is unknown, one of its 
firtt effets is inflammation, with its concomitant 
fymptoms. As: the difpofition to inflame may 
often be removed by bleeding, proper medicines, 
and a {trict diet, the part may be kept in a qui- 
efcent flate, and the progrefs of the difeafe fuf- 
pended or retarded. For this purpofe alfo, local 
bleedings, with fcarification or leeches on the 


* Many years ago, I drew up propofals for the eftablifhment 
of a houfe for the reception of cancerous cafes only; to be 
under the direction of a very able phyfician, furgeon, and apo 
thecary, whofe abilities fhould be wholly exerted for the invefti- 
gation of the nature of this difeafe, and for the examination of 
the effect of the medicines which it might be prudent to try. 
If fuch a houfe fhould ever be eftabliihed, the medical attend- 
ants ought to receive public falaries, becaufe the profefled ob- 
ject would be to gain. knowledge; whereas, in other hofpitals, 
the principal object is to relieve the diftreffed, the acquifition 
of knowledge being a fecondary confideration. 


lower 
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lower part of the back, or on the thighs, are often 
ufeful; and iffues have been found, in fome cafes, 
to have done much fervice. But if thefe means 
of giving relief are neglected, and we are wholly 
engaged in the contemplation of an abfolute and 
effectual cure, it appears that. we reject a lefs 
prefent advantage which is in our power, for the 
purfuit of a greater, though diftant good, which 
we may never obtain. It muft alfo be obferved, 
that a very great number of cafes have occurred, 
in which thofe fymptoms which commonly at- 
tend a cancer of the wzerus, and which have been 
called cancerous, have come on with great ra- 
pidity and violence; yet the patient has not only 
been relieved, but an effectual cure hath been 
obtained by activity and perfeverance in the anti- 
phlogiftic treatment. 
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ON CONCEPTION. 


By the term conception is underftood, -the 
formation ‘of an embryo, or of the rudiments of a 
new being, in confequence of the mixture of the 
male and female /emen ; or of the operation of one 
or both of thefe, in or after the a& of coition. 

It has been much difputed whether conception 
be merely an affemblage of {mall particles already 
prepared, and conftituent of the kind; or firft a 
change, and then a coaptation of particles de- 
figned for that purpofe. But the firft part of the 
procefs by which primordial exiftence is efta- 
blifhed,. by the minutenefs and complication of 
the objects to be defcribed, and by the retire- 
ment of the attending circumftances, is probably 
involved in too much obfcurity to be difcovered 
by the human faculties. Even when the firft 
changes have been made, the parts remain too 
fima i to admit a very accurate examination. But 

neither 
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weither the difficulty of the inveftigation, nar 
the acknowledged uncertainty of all reafoning, 


-without the fupport of facts, have deterred inge- 


nious and {peculative men, in all ages, from ha- - 
zarding their opinions on this fubjeQt. It is true, 


p that little fatisfaction or advantage is to be gained; 


but if we do not profit by the knowledge of their 


opinions, we may. be convinced that little has 
hitherto been faid on this wie for our in- 


_- formation. 


The firft opinion SR is, I pekeere that of 


Pythagoras. He fuppofed that from the brain and 


nerves of the male, a moift vapour defcended in 


the act of coition, by which fimilar parts of the 
embryo were formed. Thefe were thought to be 
‘the feat of the foul, and of courfe the parts from 


which all the fenfes were derived. All the groffer 


’ parts, he imagined, were compofed of the blood 


and humours contained in the wterus. He faid 
that the embryo was formed in forty days, but 


_that feven, nine, or ten months were required for 
‘the perfection of the fawtus, according to the laws 
-Of harmony. He alfo fuppofed that the fame 
“laws which guided the formation of the fatts, 


influenced the conduct of the man. 
It was a cuftom with the Scythians to cut t the 
veins behind the ears, when they intended to 
N 3 procure 
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procure impotence or fterility; and it is remark- | 
able that an opinion like that of Pythagoras, is 
entertained by the inhabitants of fome of the 
iflands lately difcovered in the South Seas; and, 
changing the term Aarmony for magic, occult 
quality, and the like expreflions, by which an 
imperfect idea is conveyed, or a conceffion that | 
we have proceeded to the extent of our know- — 
ledge is made, many fucceeding writers have 
given us their conjectures. 

Empedocles prefumed, that fome parts oe an 
embryo were contained in the /emen of the male, 
and others in that of the female, and that by 
their mixture an embryo was formed. He like- 
wife thought that the defire of procreation ori- 
-ginated in-the natural tendency of the feparated 
parts to be united. 

That conception took place in the cavity of 
the uterus, by the mixture of due proportions of 
the male and female /emen, in which were equally 
contained the organic principles of the embryo, 
was the opinion of Hippocrates. 

Ariftotle denied the exiftence of /emen in the 
female. He imagined that the material parts of 
the embryo were formed by the menftruous blood, 
and that the /emen of the male furnifhed it, when 
formed, with the principle of life, by the opera~ 
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tion of which it was brought to perfection. It 
is remarkable that a philofopher, with every ad- 
vantage which a fupeérior capacity, and the moft 
extenfive opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
could give, fhould attempt to explain, what is 
common to all animals, by a circumftance pecu- 
liar to one clafs. 

Galen thought that the embryo was formed by 
the fubftance of the male /emen, and that the 
humour fupplied by the female ferved the mere 
purpofe of nourifhing it. 

Harvey employed a confiderable part of his life 
in obferving the ftructure of the ovum, and the 
progrefs of conception in a variety of animals, 
When he had completed his difcovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood, this feems to have been his 
favourite ftudy, which he profecuted with the 
true {pirit of inquiry, and in which he made 
many obfervations worthy of that fagacity and 
induftry which were never exceeded. With his 
difpofition, abilities, and advantages, it was rea- 
fonable to expect that he would have faid fome- 
thing fatisfactory upon this fubje&t. But, after 
much previous apology, for an opinion which ad- 
mitted no other proof, than an allufion to a cir- 
cumftance of all others the moft incomprehen- 
fible, he tells us, that as iron, by fri€uion with a 

N 4 magnet 
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magnet, becomes poflefled of magnetic. proper-' 
tics, to the uterus, by the act of coition, acquires 
a plaitic power of conceiving an embryo, in a 
manner fimilar to that by which the brain -is ca~ 
pable of apprehending and corso. | 
‘The opinion of Hamme, of the credit of whick 
he appears to have been unfairly deprived ‘by. 
Leewenhoeck, was afterwards received with great 
applaufe, became the doGtrine of the fchools, and 
gave univerfal fatisfaction, becaufe it was fup- 
ported by a fact, which, by the help of his micros 
f{copes, he was able to demonftrate, He afferted 
that, in the /emen of all male animals, there was an 
infinite number of anmalcule, in each of which 
were contained the perfe& rudiments of a future 
animal; and that thefe required no other affift= 
ance from the female, but.a proper bed: for their 
habitation, and nutriment for their expanfion. - : 
From him Needbam and many others dif- 
fented; and, after feveral other objeCtions of lefs 
importance, they adduced the. obfervation of a 
mixed generation, as in the cafe of an hybrid or 
mule; which, being procreated by two animals 


* Videtur fane faemina, poft tactum in coitu fpermaticum 
eodem modo affici, nulloque fenfibili corporeo agente prolifica 
fieri, quo ferrum a magnete tactum, hujus ftatim vi dotatur 
aliaque ferramenta adfe allicit.— Harv. Exercit. de Concept. 
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of different {pecies, partakes in an equal degree 
of the nature and likenefs of the male and female: 
parent. - This feems to bea decifive and unan- 
{werable refutation of the do&trine of animalcule; 
and .I believe the fentiments entertained at the 
prefent time are, that the moving bodies which’ 
he faw in the femen, were not aninalcule, or 
erganized parts, but parts fitted for organization. 
From the manner. in which the vagina and 
uterus are connected, it has been thought that 
the male /emen was not defigned to be introduced 
into the uterus of the female; but being abforbed 
from the vagina, that it pafled in the common 
courfe of the circulating blood, and was con- 
du€ed to one of the ovaria, where it performed 
its proper office by the impregnation of one or 
more ova. But the examination of the wteri of 
animals in thé-aét of coition, and of many wo- 
men who have died immediately, or foon after 
it, fully proves that the /emen of the male is firft 
received into the cavity of the uterus *. | 

It has been generally fuppofed, that conception 
-was produced by the fubftance of the male _/emen. 
But fome have contended, that the ovum, when 


* Vidimus cavum uteri, albo, naturali atque bono femine 
mafculino repletum, utramque etiam tubam  Fallopianam 
eodem femine plenam.—Ruy/ch, Adv. Anatom, Dec. 1. 
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inclofed in the ovarium, was impregnated by an 
aura, exhaled from the /emen, which contained 
the principle and powers of life, of which aura 
the /emen was merely the vehicle. 

Many objections being made to thefe and every 
other opinion which has been advanced upon — 
this fubjeé&t, the chemifts undertook to folve all 
doubts, and to explain all difficulties, by the ap- 
plication of their principles. They prefumed that 
the male /emen was of an acid, and the female of 
an alkaline quality, from the mixture of which 
an effervefcence arofe. From fome particles 
which fubfided on the conclufion of the effer- 
vefcence, they fancied that the embryo was form- 
ed, the fluid parts becoming the waters of the 
ovum. Others imagined that the male /emen had 
the properties of milk, and the female thofe of 
rennet, by which it was coagulated, the fetus 
being formed from the curd, and the waters of 
_ the ovum by thofe parts which refembled whey *. 
Various other notions have been propofed with a 
view of explaining this very abftrufe operation ; 
but they leave us im a ftate of uncertainty. Some 
of them may amufe, becaufe they aré ludicrous, 


* Sicut lac mulfifti me, et ficut cafeum coagulafti me.— Fob. 


Revera in illo tempore, cum embryones adeo exigui funt, 
comperio rudimenta noftra, maximam-haberi analogiam cum 
coagulo lactis ~—Ruy/ch. Thef, vi. 
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and in the defcription of the parts concerned, the 
ufes they are intended to anfwer, and the man- 
ner in which they perform their refpective of- 
fices, the imagination hath been indulged with a 
freedom not very confiftent with the dignity of 
philofophy. 

If we were able to difcover the effential pro- 
perties of the male Jemen, the precife fhare which 
the male and female contribute towards the 
formation of the embryo, and the part where the 
effect is produced, the advantages which would 
thence accrue in praétice, do not appear; though 
it is difficult or impoflible to fay, to what the dif- 
covery of any truth may lead before it is difco- 
vered. But it is happy for us that thofe things 
which are beyond the comprehenfion, or which 
elude the obfervation of men of plain under{tand- 
ings, are of the leaft importance in practice; Pro- 
vidence having ordained, that the honeft and in- 
duftrious application of common capacities, fhould 
be equal to the exigencies of life, and the duties 
we owe to fociety. 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


A general view of the manner in which the 
fucceflion of all natural fubftances is preferved, 
“might be a very ufeful introduétion to an inquiry 
ote the generation of animals. For, though there 
‘appears to be little refemblance between this and, 
‘the principle by which inanimate bodies are con 
‘tinued, it is not very unreafonable to fuppofe, 
‘that there may be fome common effential quality 
‘diffufed through all nature, limited in its opera-_ 
‘tion by the kind of matter on which it is ae 
‘to operate™, 

Minerals conftitute the loweft order of all na- 
‘tural bodies, and thefe have been thought to be 
“increafed by the affimilation or appofition of fuch - 
“homogeneous particles as were contained’ in the 

matrix or bed in which they lay. But many 
‘other caufes have been affigned for the conver- 
fion of bodies into peculiar nto eaHIOAS; as the 
«heat of the fun, of the central fire, cold, and al- 


* Naturalia-dividuntur-in regna Nature -tria, Lapideum, 
Vegetabile, Animale. 

Lapides crefcunt, Vegetabilia crefcunt et vivunt, Animalia 

_ crefcunt, vivunt et fentiunt.—Linneus. 
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ternate heat and cold, by which the ultimate de-: 
termination of every mineral fubftance into a cer-: 
tain form was fuppoled to be effected. Some 
have entertained more dignified opinions of the © 
increafe of minerals, believing that there was in 
thefe a principle far fuperior; and that a grain of 
fand became a ftone, by the operation of a caufe, 
equal to that by which a vegetable, from a feed, 
acquired the perfection of a plant*. . Others are 
perfuaded that, in mineral fubftances of every 
kind, there are two properties, the one {pecifics 
the other general. ‘To the firft, to which the 
power of increafe was attributed, the name of 
elective attraction is given; and to the latter, by 
which its form was preferved, that of attraction 
of cohefion +. Thefe, which are moft powerful 
in the largeft maffes of matter, imply fome pro- 
perty fuperadded to matter, which, though flow 
and obfcure in its operation, is equivalent for 
the purpofes of its increafe and prefervation, in 
all its various forms, with that of life, by which 
vegetables and animals are propagated and pre- 
ferved. In this view the term /pontaneous ge- 
neration, though not allowed in vegetables or 


* Tournefort. 

+ That force by which the parts of bodies cohere is ftronger 
than its gravity. That force, whatever be its caufe, we thall 
et the attraction of cohefion,—Defaguliers. 
we AS animals, 
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animals, may properly be applied to minerals. I¢ 
is alfo worthy of obfervation, that by the time 
required for the formation of matter, under every 
individual modification, its continuance under 
fuch modification is regulated. For, if there had 
been no relation between the power of increafe 
and the tendency to decay, the whole world, in 
a courfe of years, muft have been compofed of 
matter under one peculiar form. 

Through all nature, there is not found a fingle 
body which confifts of materials lying in confu- 
fion ; however fmall and apparently mfignificant, 
every particle exhibits proofs of the majefty and 
wifdom of God; and it may be prefumed that 
the elementary parts of every fubftance are ori~ 
ginally compofed and wrought up in the moft 
regular order, into what is called form. Yet in 
mineral fubftances it is a form fo immerged in 
matter, that it is ever reftrained from the acqui- 
fition of the excellence of a living body, unlefs 
there be a previous deftruction of its prefent 
form*. But the more refined the matter, the 


* That ftate in which all bodies are, during the time they 
are lofing their prefent form, or undergoing any change, was, 
by the ancients, called fermentation. In this fenfe the term 
was applied to fevers ; but many modern phyficians have ufed 
the fame term in a more confined fenfe, and the application of 
it will not then bear examination, 
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more perfect is the form; and the more perfec 
the form, the more exquifite are the properties. 
Hence the common obfervation feems to have 
been made, of the encroachment, as it may be 
called, of one order of natural bodies upon ano- 
ther; of the near acceffion of the firft minerals 
to the loweft vegetables, and of the firft vege- 
tables to the loweft animals, in fuch a manner 
that they can fcarcely be diftinguifhed. 

Of the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, there is to common fenfe a clear and pre- 
cife diftin@ion, though language may be infuf- 
ficient to give a definition of vegetables, which 
will not apply to animals. It is not fatisfatory to 
fay that vegetables have no power of loco-motion, 
that they have lefs variety of parts, that their con- 
{tituent parts are more fimple, that they have no 
appetites, and do not digeft food; that they have 
no fenfation, and are only injured by fuch things 
as def{troy their organization. For it may be re- 
plied, that vegetables breathe, that they are af- 
fected by light, that they require, diftinguifh, and 
digef{t food, that fome of them move, and others 
have a certain degree and kind of fenfation. 

Whatever may be the effential difference be- — 
tween vegetables and animals, it is probable, that 
they are both fubjed to the fame influences; as 

in 
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in thofe-feafons which are moft favourable to 
vegetation, animals are generated in the greateft. 
number; and there is evidently much ‘refem-. 
blance in the manner of their propagation. : The: 
fexual diftinGtion of plants is now: fully proved. 
ar it is allowed that there is a diftinction between: 
two plants of the fame kind, like to that_between) 
a male and female animal; and that thofe vege-? 
tables in which fuch diftinGion is not-obferved,: 
have both the male and female parts, and are 
therefore with propriety called hermaphrodites:; 
For, though a female plant may produce feeds, 
to our view, in a perfect ftate, thefe, without the: 
intervention of the fecundating principle.from 
the male plant, remain fteril, as hath been fully. 
fhewn in the tribe of melons, the. palm-tree, 
hemp, and many other vegetables. But a more 
- fatisfaCtory proof is afforded by hybrids or mule- 
plants, which are produced when a female vege- 
table of one fpecies, hath had its feeds impreg~ 
nated by the farma of one of another {pecies 
growing near it. | | 


In ‘le form and ftructure of Ale feeds of vege 
tables of every denomination there is fome pecu- 


liarity ; but they all contain the rudiments of a 
future plant, with fomething added to their form, 
of eal efficacy for the per rfedtion of the plant, 

4. and 
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4nd therefore as juftly called life, as that principle 
by which animals are brought to their perfection ; 
for we know nothing 6f life but by its effects, the 
thing not admitting of any definition. Any feed, 
berry, or kernel, would be an adequate example 
of this fubject ; but we fhall felect nuts, becaute 
they are equally curious with the reft, and more 


~ familiar. 


A nut is contamed in a foliaceous cup or hufk, 
by which it is connected to the tree. The broad 
end of the nut is clofely attached to the cup by 
{mall veflels, which, in the early ftate of the nut, 
‘are very numerous ; but, as it advanceth towards 
maturity; thefe gradually wither away, till the 
few remaining onés becoming too feeble to fup- 
port the nut; it drops to the ground. This may . 
in one fenfe be called the birth of the nut, though 
it may with niore propriety be likened to the fe- 
-paration of the impregnated ovum from the ova- 
rium in viviparous animals, or to the expulfion of 
the egg in oviparous ones. When the nut is 
fallen to the ground, if the bed which receives it 
and other circumftances are favourable to ger- 
mination, a new procefs begins, the thell foften- 
ing by the moifture abforbed by that end of the 
nut which before adhered to the cup, and which 
is more porous than the other parts. The whole 
internal furface of the fhell is lined with a floc- 

Ora culent 
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culent fubftance for the prevention of injury to 
the kernel from the hardnefs of the fhell, and for 
the referve and preparation of the moufture al- 
ready abforbed. ‘The kernel has alfo two mem- 
branes, the inner of which is fine and pellucid, 
but the outer is of a coarfer texture, refembling 
that fubftance which lines the fhell. On the in- 
ternal furface of the broad end of the fhell there 
is a congeries of veflels, or a ligament, which 
paffes, between the.kernel and fhell, to the apex 
of the kernel to which it is attached, and pro- 
bably ferves the purpofe of an umbilical cord. 
When the fhell has continued in this fituation for 
a certain time, it decays or burfts, and gives room 
for the expanfion of the kernel. During this in- 
_ terval, the procefs of germination is going on in 
the kernel, which 1s not deprived of its cover- 
ings, fo long as they are neceflary for its pro- 
tection. The corculum, or bud, begins to {prout ; 
the outer membranes decay; and, together with 
a great part of the kernel, ferve as the firft fup- 
ply of nourifhment. ‘Then the radicle and other 
parts of the little plant are unfolded; and when 
they have acquired a certain degree of ftr ength, 
the kernel is divefted of all its eat dee parts, 
the root ftrikes into. the ground, and the plant is 
dans by the vigour of its-own principle. 

| Between 
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Between the production of vegetables from 
flips and the multiplication of po/ypz, from the 
fection of their parts, there is at leaft an equaj 
fimilitude with the mode of propagation of which 
we have already fpoken. It is alfo deferving of 
notice, that, as the operation of the principle of life 
is often fufpended for a very long time in the feeds 
of vegetables, without deftru€tion in very unfa- 
vourable circumftances, the fame hath been ob- 
ferved in inferior animals, particularly in {nails*; 
though, in this refpeet, vegetables appear to have 
the advantage ; and, from the proofs which have 
been given by philofophical men, of this fufpen- 
fion of the operation of the principle of life, di- 
vines have, by no forced conftruction, illuftrated 
the do€trine of the refurrection of the human 
body after its decay +. 


* Annual Regifter, Vol. xvii. 

+ See Philofophical Tranfaétions for the year 1784, in which 
there is a very curious paper on this fubject by Mr. ‘fobn 
Hunter. 
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Or the propagation of all the inferior orders of 
animals, diverfified as they are, it is impoffible to 
take notice. The greater part of thefe are ovi- 
parous, and it has even been afferted, that every 
living body was produced from an egg; but this 
is avery unjuftifiable ufe of the term *. 

It is probable that the eggs, properly fo called, 
of all animals, minute as many of them are, are 
compofed of fimilar parts with thofe of the larger 
oviparous animals. We may therefore be per- 
mitted to take ovr example from the eggs of 
birds, in which all the circumftances relating to 
the formation-of the animal, have been well de- 
fceribed by many able men, but with peculiar ac- 
curacy by the illuftrious Harvey... 

The eggs of birds are compofed of two princi- 
pal parts, which, from their colour, are called the 
yelk and the white. The yelks only are found in 


* Diximus antehac ovum effe’tanquam fruCtum animalium. 
Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 

* In omni genere animantium quz ex coitione-nafcuntur, in- 
venies ovum aliquorum effe principium, inftar elementi. Ovum 
vero digeftio eft feminis»—Macrob. Saturnal, Lib. vii. cap. xiv, 
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the ovarium, to which they are attached, and 
where, it is prefumed, they are impregnated. 
They are of different degrees of magnitude, and — 
that which is the moft perfe& drops into the zn- 
fundibulum, by which it is carried into the uterus, 
collecting in its paflage the white. In the uterus 
it is clothed with its membranes and fhell, after 
which it is expelled in a firm ftate*. _ 

The texture of the fhell is admirably calculated 
for preferving the contained parts, and for con- 
duGting that heat which is conveyed to them by 

incubation. Under the fhellis the common mem- 
brane, which lines the whole cavity of the egg, 
except at the broad end, where there is a {mall 
{pace filled with air. Wé4uithin this membrane the 
white, which is faid to be of two kinds, is im- 
mediately contained; and near the centre, in an 
exquifitely fine membrane, the yelk. The white 
is of the fame form with the fhell, but the yelk 
is fpherical. At each extremity of the yelk, next 
to the ends of the egg, is the cha/aza, a white 


oS? 


* T cannot forbear quoting the following beautiful paflage 
from Harvey.—“ Columba, prefertim ea, que ad nos ex 
Africa advehitur, gaudium a coitu mirum in modum exprimit: - 
faltat, caudam diftendit, eaque imam. verrit humum, roftro fe 
pectit et ornat; quafi foecunditatis, donum fummam in gloriam 
duceret.”—-Exercitat. xxxiy. 
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firm body, confifting of three clobules like fmalk 
hail-ftones. In the chalaza, the feveral mem- 
branes are conneéted, by. which means the vari- 
ous parts, in every pofition of the egg, are re- 
tained in their proper place. Upon the yelk, near 
the middle, there is a {mall, flat, cireular body or 
velicle, called the cicatricula, in which the rudi- 
ments of the chick are contained. In confequence 
' of incubation, or of continued heat of any kind 
to a certain degree, the refpective changes are 
produced with great exactneis ; but, previous ta 
any organization of parts, the firft obfervable al- 
teration of importance is the formation of blood, 
which Harvey has therefore defcribed as the pr7- 
mum vivens, ultimum moriens. The heart, which 
is foon perceptible, is in a fhort time difcovered 
to be in motion, then the vafcular fyftem and the 
other conftituent parts of the animal in regular 
order. The white of the egg becoming thinner, 
fupplies the growing chick with nourifhment, as 
does likewife the yelk, till it is of too large a fize 
to be contained in the fhell, which burfting, the 
chick is fet at liberty, and caries in the ductus 
inteflinalis a part of the yelk for its future fufte- 
nance, till its powers are fufficiently vigorous tg 
enable it to take and digeft extraneous food, 
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THe regular difpofition and connexion of the 
various parts of matter of which the world is com- 
pofed, and of the various living bodies by which 
it is inhabited, are not more furprifing than the 
circumftances by which they are diftinguithed, 
For, though there is an evident feries of relations 
by which their connexion 1s preferved, to each 
different being, there is fome outward mark or 
inward Ceennes by which it is feparated from — 
thofe which precede and follow it. ‘Thus in 
every order of animals there is obferved a differ- 
ence in the ftructure of the parts concerned 1n 
parturition, and in the ovum or conception ° which 
they feverally produce, by which each clafs 
might be arranged as juftly, as by the ttructure 
of any other internal or external part. The hu- 
man uwferus alone is pyriform, and the placenta, 
which is flat and circular, adheres to it by a broad 
farface. But all animals have the wéerus divided 
at the fundus into two branches, or horns; and 
the gradation from the human zferus, “to that of 
an animal, debafed to the loweft extremity of the 

0 4, viviparous 
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viviparous clafs, makes a very curious part of nas. 
tural hiftory. In the pecora the horns are con= 
voluted and terminated in a point, and the con~ 
necting fubftance between the fetus and parent 
1S Ae into feveral portions called cotyledons, 
which adhere to as many temporary produétions 
of the wrerus, refembling glands. In the frre, 
there is a variation in the horns of the’ uterus. 
and the conneéting fubftance between this-and 
the fetus, neuen in one mafs,’ furrounds the 
uterus like an internal belt. In the bellua, the 
horns of the wterys are refle&ed and obtufe, and 
the fetus has neither placenta or cotyledons, but 
receives its nourifhment by. thé. WEY, capacious 
vellels of the membranes.’ *Phé{é dnd many 
other varieties in every clafs, to which it is not 
Ee “ble in this inquiry to pay attention, an{wer 
fome very important purpofe, 1 in. ‘givahg ‘to each 

au its diftinguifhing | Rigucrtice, ae in the | 
offices performed, there is fome peculiarity in 4 
manner, dependent upon ftruture; fo that, from 
the circumftances attending the parturition of. 
animals of one kind, no averenole could be made 
which would not be liable to many exceptions, 
if We meer them with thofe of ay other. 
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Or all viviparous animals man is the chief. 
The manner in which his race is propagated is 
the object to which we are at prefent to confine 
ourattention. But that fucceflion of opportunities 
neceflary for fuch an examination not being at- 
tainable in the human fpecies, recourfe hath been 
had to inferior animals, on the prefumption that 
there is not only a common principle by which 
viviparous animals are propagated, but alfo that 
common effects are produced by the operation of 
that principle, Great attention hath been paid to 
the cultivation of this fubject, but in the detail of 
the circumftances which are faid to occur in the 
conception or production of the human fetus, 
{everal are admitted which it would be extremely 
difficult to demonftrate or prove. 

Previous to or during the act of coition it is 
prefumed, that one or more of the veficles, or ova, 
contained in the ovaria, is-brought to a ftate fit 
for impregnation, and that the male /emen being 
tran{mitted into the cavity of the uterus, is con- 
ducted by one of the fallopian tubes to one of the 
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ovaria, where it perfects the rudiments of the 
fetus, or amprefles them already perfected with 
the principle of life. The prolific ovum, having 
undergone its firft changes in the ovarium, is 
then iyoiened from its connexion, grafped by the 
jmbria, and conveyed by one of the HAE 
tubes to the cavity of the uterus. 

When the ovum is impregnated, and qaile it 
remains in the evarium, the uterus paites through 
fome peculiar changes, by which it is fenaurea 
fit for the reception of the ovym*, "The blood 
veflels of the uterus then appear to be enlarged, 
as in a flight degree of inflammation; the in- 
ternal furface becomes fofter and more fpongy in, 
its texture; and a white mucus, which has been 
likened in its arrangement to the web of a {pider, — 
is fecreted; and, gradually affuming a more folid 
form and becoming vafcular, adheres or is clofely 
united to the uterus, to the whole cavity of which 
it forms a lining, except at the orifices which 
lead to the fa//opian tubes and the os uteri. 

To this membrane various names have been 
given, and various opinions entertained of its 
formation +. A juftly celebrated anatomift of the 


* See Harv. Exercitat. Ixix. 


+ Villofam, flocculentam, pfeudo-chorion, /pongy geek 
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prefent time, in whofe accuracy and judgment I 
fhould willingly confide, has confidered it as the 
inner /amina of the uterus, caft off, like the exuvie 
of fome animals, after every conception, and has 
from this circumftance called it the decidua; and 
from the manner of its paffing over the ovum, 
the decidua reflexa®*. Jt is, however, unneceflary 
to debate upon the manner in which this mem- 
brane is formed, all writers upon this fubje& 
agreeing, that its formation is cotemporary with 
conception; or that it precedes the time when 
the impregnated ovum paffes from the ovarium 
into the uterus. It may, therefore, be deemed an 
indifpenfably requifite preparation of the uterus, 
for the reception of the ovum, and the fubftance 
by which this is afterwards conneéted to the 
uterus; fo that, if it was to receive a name from 
its ufe, it would not be improper to call it the 
connecting membrane of the ovum. 


* Anatomia Uteri Human Gravidi Tabulis Iuftrati.—Gui, 
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8°E. CeTs Osan yaye. 


THE contents of the human gravid uterus are 
comprized under the general term ovum, or con- 
ceptions of which the component parts are, the 
fetus, the funis umbilicalis, the placenta, the 
membranes, and the waters. Of thefe it is rea- 
- fonable to think, that the fwtus is the only part 
immediately formed in confequence of the a& 
of coition, and that the reft are previous or fub- 
fequent produétions of the evarium or uterus. 

It has been thought that fome of the parts off 
the fetus were formed before the reft, and much 
labour hath been beftowed in afcertaining the 
order of their formation®, But, as the {kin of the 
{malleft emryo. which can be examined is per- 
fect, it may be prefumed that what has been 
called addition or coaptation of parts, is, in fact, 
nothing more than the expanfion or unfolding of 
parts already formed. Of this we have a curious 
example in the defcent of the tefticles into the 


* Embryones dicendi funt, quando membra non {unt abfo« 
luta,—Ruy/ch, 
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ferotum, which happens only a few weeks before 
the birth of the child, though their prior exift- 
ence in the abdomen is not to be doubted. This 
opinion is likewife illuftrated by the feeds of 
plants, which muft contain all the primordial 
parts of the plants, when they are firft depofited 
in the ground, from which they can draw only 
the means of nourifhment and increafe. 

Much induftry hath likewife been ufed to 
determine the weight, length, and dimenfions 
of the fetus, at different periods of uterogetta- 
tion, The utility of this inguiry, if the truth 
could be difcovered, does not appear. But 
as children born of different parents, or thofe 
born of the fame parents, at the fame or differ- 
ent births, vary at all periods of pregnancy, it is 
reafortable to believe, that there is an original 
difference in their fize and in other refpeéts. 
Many of the varieties may alfo depend upon the 
{tate of the health either of the parent or child; 
fo that it feems impoflible to bring this matter to 
a fair conclufion. 

During the continuance of the fvtas in the 
uterus, its internal {tructure is in many refpects 
different from that of a child which has breathed; 
and the external figure of a child is very unlike 
that of an adult, in the proportions which the 


Various 
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various parts bear to each other. Of thofe pe= 
culiarities which give a difpofition to particular 
difeafes, we fhall {peak in another place. 

Prom the time when the fetus is completely 
formed, the head is large, if compared with the 
body and extremities ; and the younger the fetu 
is, the greater is the difproportion. The fupe- 
rior weight of the head is fuppofed to be the 
caufe of its general prefentation at the time of 
birth: but there muft be fome other reafon ; for 
the fame prefentation is equally common in 
quadrupeds, in whom the extraordinary weight 
of the head, if it exifted, could not produce this 
effect. | | 

The principal circumftances in which the 
fetus and adult vary, are in the vafcular fyftem. 
In the heart of the former a communication js 
preferved between the right and left auricle, by 
an opening called the foramen ovale, which clofes 
foon after birth; but a valve prevents the return 
of the blood from the left to the right auricle *, 
There is alfo a communicating artery, between 
the aorta and the pulmonary artery, which is 


* See Medical Tranfactions,; Vol. III. in which the imper- 
fections in the conftruction of the heart, with their confe- 
quences, are very accurately defcribed, 


called 
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called the canalis arteriofus, and may be efteemed 
a branch of the pulmonary artery. This branch, 
which diverts immediately to the aorta, a large 
portion of that blood which circulates in the 
lungs, when the child has breathed, clofes like- 
wife foon after birth. In amphibious animals, 
the foramen ovale and canalis arteriofus are faid 
to remain open during life. 

The liver in the vie is very large, nearly 
filling up both the hypochondria, and it has vefiels 
peculiar to that ftate: firft, the vena umbilicals, 
which arifes from the placenta; and, running 
through the funis, enters the abdomen of the child, 
and paffes to the liver, which it penetrates on 
the inferior edge, terminating in the /inus of the 
venaportarum. "This clofes foon after birth, and, 
with the afliftance of the peritoneum, becomes 2 
ligament called the falciform. Secondly, the 
canalis venofus, which, proceeding from the finus 
of the vena portarum, pallies acrofs the liver to 
the vena cava. The canalis venofus is fmaller than 
the vena umbilicalis, and only carries a portion of 
the blood brought by the latter to the liver. 

The internal iliac arteries are very large in the 
fetus in proportion to the external. From thofe, 
two branches arife, which, running on each fide 


of the bladder and the fides of the abdomen, pats 
4 out 
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out of the navel of the fetus, and form the twe 
arteries of the funis; which, clofing foon after 
birth; become impervious, as far as to the bladder. 
~Thefe peculiarities in the’ vafcular fyftem of 
the fefus are provided, to allow of that mode of 
circulation of the blood, which is calculated fof 
the life which it pofleffeth, during its refidence 
in the uterus. When the blood is brought by the 
vena cava into the right auricle of the heart, part 
of it pafles by the foramen ovale into the left, 
and of courfe 4 {maller potrion into the right 
ventricle. When the blood, thus. diminitfhed; is 
propelled by the action of the heart from the 
right ventricle into the pulmonary artery, a far- 
ther portion of it is conducted by the canalis ar- 
teriofus directly to the aorta. It has been con- 
_ jectured, that about the fourth part of the blood 
which circulates through the lungs of a child 
which breathes, pafled through them while it 
remained 7m utero. 2 ; 

The two branches of the internal iliacs which 
conftitute the arteries of the fumis, conduct a 
great portion of that blood which flows through 
the aorta, by the fumis to the placenta; but, when 
the child is born, that blood which circulated 
through them, pafies by the external iliacs to 

the 
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the inferior extremities, which therefore increafe 
more {peedily atter birth than any other part. 

The blood brought by the vein of the fumnis 
from the placenta is carried to the /inus of the 
vena portarum, from which, after pafling through 
the liver, it proceeds to the vena cava; except 
that part which is conveyed by the ductus venofus 
directly to the cava. 

The ¢/orax is flatter and narrower in the fetus 
than in a child which has breathed, becaufe it 
has not been expanded by the inflation of the 
lungs, which are then of a more compact and 
firm texture. ‘This ftate of the lungs, which 
renders them heavier than water, is efteemed a 
proof that the child has not breathed; but when 
the lungs are found to be lighter than water, 
which is difcovered by their floating on the fur- 
face when put into that fluid, it is fuppofed to 
be an equally ftrong proof that the child had 
breathed. Thefe circumftances of the lungs 
were formerly produced in evidence in courts of 
judicature, and inferences of the utmost impor- 
tance to the acquittal or condemnation of a pre- 
fumed innocent or guilty perfon have been made 
from them. But it is well known that the 
lungs of a child which has lived many months 
_ May be rendered heavier than water by difeafe; 
pes and 
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and the lungs of a child which has never breath 
ed will become lighter than water by putrefac- 
tion; or if they have been inflated artificially, 
with the view of recovering a child born appa- 
rently dead. It 1s alfo to be obferved, that fome 
children juft born will breathe two or three 
times, and then die, though every care be taken, 
and all proper means ufed for their recovery; 
yet the lungs will become lighter than water by 
this refpiration, though of fuch fhort continu- 
ance. ‘The appearance and ftate of the lungs 
may be altered by fo many circumftances, that 
a judicious or an honeft man would hefitate to 
put confidence in any opinion, which they have 
been fuppofed to prove; and accordingly juries 
are now, and have long been, directed to pay 
little regard to this kind of evidence. But when 
the murder of a helplefs infant by its mother ean 
be clearly and pofitively proved, it deferves to be 
ferioufly confidered on what principle extraor- 
dinary lenity ought to be fhewn to one, who, in 
the firftinftance, breaking through the ftrongeft | 
ties of human nature, afterward commits an ir- 
retrievable injury to fociety. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIL 


Tue funis umbilicalis is that cord which, paff- 
ing from the abdomen of the child to the placenta, 
maintains the communication between the fetus 
and placenta. in quadrupeds the fumis confitts 
of two arteries and two veins, but in the human 
{pecies it is compofed of two arteries and one 
vein, the inequalities between which are filled 
up with a gelatinous mucus contained in cells, 
which prevents any obftrution to the circula- 
tion of the blood from accidental comprefhion, 
or even when a knot is cafually made in it by 
the irrecular changes of the pofition of the child. — 
The funis is covered by the amaion or imner 
membrane of the ovum, and the vein is of a fuffi- 
cient fize to reconduct to the fwtus the whole or 
an equal quantity of blood, to that which is con- 
veyed by the two arteries from it to the p/acenta. 
The arteries very often twift round the vein in 
a very curious and beautiful manner ; fometimes 
they run ina parallel line with the vein; and in 
fome inftances the arteries are contorted in fuch 
a manner as to make, upon the fumis, one or 

| eo more 
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more large tumours or bunches refembling ex- 
cref{cences. 

When the embryo can firft be perceived, it is 
found adhering to what afterwards becomes the 
placenta, by a clofe connexion of the abdomen. 
In a {hort time the uniting part is elongated into 
a flat and then a conical form, and foon becomes 
a regular umbilical cord, the length and thicknefs 
of which are generally in proportion to the fize 
of the fetus; though every part of the ovum is 
larger according to the fize of the fetus in early 
than advanced pregnancy. The fumis feems to 
be a production of the p/acenta; for, immediately 
after the birth of the child, there is a line which 
diftinguifhes the foetal part, where the fponta- 
neous feparation is afterwards made. 

In the thicknefs of the funis, which chiefly 
depends upon the quantity of mucus contained in 
the cells, and in its length, there is much variety in 
different fubjects, being in fome not more than one 
foot, and in others exceeding three, four, or even 
fix feet ; but it is moft frequently about two feet in 
length. Itisthickeft near the abdomen of the child, 
and gradually becomes more flender as it ap- 
proaches to the placenta, into which it is ufually 
inferted about one third fromthe edge. But thereis 
much difference in this refpe& alfo, and in fome 

3 inftances 
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inftances the blood vefiels ramify before they 
reach the placenta; and when this happens it 
may occafion a difficulty in the extraction, or a 
{eparation of the funis, even when little force is 
exerted, 


wy leet gd IN a Vitis 


Tue placenta is a circular, flat, vafcular, and 
apparently flefhy fubftance, different in its dia- 
meter in different fubjects*, but ufually extend- 
ing about fix inches, or over one fourth part of 
the fhell or outfide of the ovum. It is more than 
one inch in thicknefs in the middle, and becomes 
gradually thinner towards the circumference, 
from which the membranes are continued. The 
placenta is the principal medium by which the 
communication between the parent and child is 
preferved ; but, though all have allowed the im- 
portance of the office which it performs, there 
has been a variety of opinions on the nature of 
that office, and of the manner in which it 1s 
executed. 


* In quibufdam ‘placenta reperitur craflior, amplior, et fan- 
guine abundantior.—Harv. 
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That furface of the placenta which is attached 
to the wferus by the intervention of the connect- 
ing membrane, is lobulated and convex; but the_ 
other, which is covered with the amnion and 

chorion, is concave and {mooth, except the little 
eminences made by the blood veffels. It is fel- 
dom found attached to the fame part of the uterus 
in two fucceflive births ; and, though it moft fre- 
quently adheres to the anterior part, it 1s occa-_ 
fionally fixed to any other, even to the os uters; ° 
‘in: which ftate it becomes a-caufe of a dangerous 
hemorrhage at the time of parturition. : 

The placenta is compoted of arteries and veins, 
with a mixture of pulpy or cellular fubftance*. 
Of thefe there are two orders very curioufly in- 
terwoven with each other. ‘The firft is a conti- 
nuation of thofe from the fuss which ramify on 
the internal furface of the placenta, the arteries 
running over the veins, whichis a circumitance 
peculiar to the placenta; and then, finking into 
its fubftance, anaftomofe and divide into innume- 
rable {mall branches. The fecond order proceeds 
from the wfterus; and thefe ramify in a fimular 

‘manner with thofe from; the fwazs, as appears 
when a placenta is injected from the veffels of the 
unis, and from thofe of the parent. The veins 


* Placente fubftantia non conftat glandulis, fed mire vafcu- | 


lofa eft. —Ruyfch. 
In 
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in their ramifications accompany the arteries as 
in other parts. 

There have been many different opinions with 
refpe&t to the manner in which the blood circu- 
Jates between the parent and child, during its 
continuance in the wterus. For a long timie it 
was believed that the intercourfe between them 
“was uninterrupted; and that the blood propelled 
by the powers of the parent pervaded, by a con- 
tinuance of the fame force, the vafcular fyitem 
of the fetus. But repeated attempts having been 
made without fuccefs, to inje&t the whole p/a- 
centa, funis and fetus, from the veflels of the pa- 
rent, or any part of the wferus from the veflels 
of the funs, it is now generally allowed that 
the two fyftems of veflels in the placenta, one 
of which may be called maternal, the other 
foetal, are diftinét. It 1s alfo admitted that the 
blood of the fezus is, with regard to its forma- 
tion, increafe and circulation, unconnected with, 
and totally independent of, the parent; except 
that the matter by which the blood of the fatus 
is formed mutt be derived from the parent. 


* Abunde me demonftraturum arbitror, viviparorum quo- 
que foetum, dum adhuc in utero continetur, non matris fan- 
guine nutriri, fpirituque ejus vegetarl, fed animo viribufque 
fiiis frui, ut pullus in ovo folet, proprioq; fanguine gaudere.— 
Harv. Exercitat. xxxiv. 
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It is thought that the blood, which has pro- 


bably undergone fome preparatory changes. in 
its paflage through the wferus, is conducted by ° 
the uterine or maternal arteries of the p/a- 
centa in fome cells or {mall cavities of which 
it is depofited ; and that fome part of it, or forme- 
thing fecreted from it, is abforbed by the foetal 
veins of the p/acenta, and by them conveyed to 
the fetus for its nutrument * | When the blood 
which circulates in the fetus requires any alte- 
ration in its qualities, or when it has goné through 
the courfe of the circulation, it is carried by the 
arteries of the fumis to the placenta, in the ceils 
of which it is depofited, and then altered or ab- 
forbed by the maternal veins of the placenta, and 
conducted to the uterus, whence it may enter 
the common circulation of the parent. Thus it 
appears, according to the opinion of Harvey +, 
that the placenta performs the office of a gland, 
conveying air, and fecreting the nutritious juices 


* ‘There is a very ingenious paper in the 2d part of the 
Medical Journal for the year 1787, written by Mr. ohn 
Clarke, to prove that the fetus is fupplied with air by means of 
the placenta. 

* See a more particular account of the ftructure of the pla- 
centa,in Mr, Hunter’s Obfervations on the Animal Céconomy. 

+ Placenta fuccum alibilem a matre provenientem nutriendo 
foetui concoquit.— Harv. Exercitat. de Uteri Membranis. 
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from the blood, brought from the parent by the 
arteries of the wferus, and carried to the fetus by 
’ the veins of the fums in a manner fimilar to that 
in which milk is fecreted from the breaifts, 

The veins in the placenta are mentioned as the 
abforbents, becaufe no lymphatic veflels have yet 
been difcovered in the placenta or fums; nor are 
there any nerves in thefe parts; fo that the only 
communication between the parent and child 1s 
in the vafcular fyftem. 

The proofs of the manner in which the lead 
circulates between the parent and child are chiefly 
drawn from obfervations made upon the fuzs. 
When it was fuppofed that the child was fup- - 
plied with blood in a dire&t ftream from the pa- 
rent, it was afferted that, on the divifion of the 
funis, if that part next to the placenta was 
not fecured by a ligature, the parent would be 
brought into extreme danger, by the hemorrhage 
which mutt neceflarily follow. But this opinion, 
which laid the foundation of feveral peculiarities 
in the management of the fumzs and placenta, iS 
proved not to be true. For, if the /unis be com- 
prefied immediately after the birth of the child, 
and whilft the circulation in it 1s going on, the 
arteries between the part re iahoc tha and Ithe child 
throb violently, but thofe between the compret- 

flon 
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fion and the placenta have no pulfation; but the 
vein between the part compreffed and the pla- 
centa {wells, and that part next to the fetus be- 
comes flaccid. But, if under the fame circum- 
{tances the funis be divided, and that part next 
the child be not fecured, the child would certainly 
lofe its life by the hemorrhage, yet the mother 
would fuffer no inconvenience if the other part 
was’ ‘neglected. It is moreover proved, that a 
woman may die of an hemorrhage occafioned 
by a feparation of the placenta, iad the child be 
neverthelefs born, after her death, in pe erfedt 
health. But if the placenta be injured, without 
feparation, either by the rupture of the veffels 
which pafs upon its inner furface, or in any other 
way, the child, being deprived of its proper 
blood, would perifh, yet the parent might Wee Be 
“without injury. 


SECTION IX 


By the placenta and membranes which are ex- 
“panded from its edge, a complete zzvolucrum of 
the fetus and waters is made. "They form at the 
fame time a lining to the wferus ; and, when ex- 
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pelled after the child is born, go under the com- 
mon term of after-birth or /ecundines. 

‘In the defcription of the membranes of the 
ovum, given by different writers, there is great 
syed tae and it appears that much of “that 
confufion which became the ground of contro- 
verfy arofe from the ambiguity of the terms 
ufed, and from the examination of the ova at 
different periods of pregnancy; fo that every de- 
{cription might have been juft, though no two 
reprefentations had been the fame. ‘They have 
ufually been mentioned as two, the ammion™ and 
the chorion ® ;-and the latter has again been di- 
vided into the true and the fale. The third 
membrane, which from its appearance has hke- 
wife been called the villous or fpongy +, and from 
the confideration of it.as the inner /amina ot 
the uterus caft off, as was before obferved, like 
the exuvie of fome animals, the decidua bas 
been defcribed by Harvey not as one of the mem- 
branes of the ovum, but as a production. of the 
uterus. How far a very accurate account of the 
conftituent parts of the ovum, with all the 


* Quod foetum amiciat et obvolvat. Bah yh) 

* A yenarum copia five choro nomen obtinuit.— dem. 
+ Mihi liceat nominare membranam placentz villofam.— 
Ruyfch. Thef, Anatom. vi. 41+ 

changes 
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changes they undergo, may be wanted for the 
perfection of natural hiftory, I cannot pretend to 
decide ; but in the practice of midwifery it doth 
not appear neceflary. 

It is however requifite that we fhould have a 
competent knowledge of the membranes of the 
ovum at the full period of utero-ge ftation, and the 
following explanation feems to be fufficient :— 
There is, firft, the outer or connecting mem- 
brane, which is flocculent, fpongy, and ex- 
tremely vaicular, completely invefting the whole 
ovum, and lining the uterus; {econdly, the middle 
membrane, which is nearly pellucid, with a very 
few fmall blood veflels fcattered over it, and 
which forms a covering to the placenta and funis ; 
thirdly, the inner membrane, which is tran{pa- 
rent, of a firm texture, and lines the whole ovum, 
making alfo the outward covering of the p/acenta 
and funis. With.the two laft the ovum is cloth- 
ed when it pafies’ from the ovarium into the 
uterus, where the: firft is provided for its recep- 
tion. \Thefe membranes, in the advanced ftate 
of pregnancy, cohere flightly to each other *, 
though in fome ova there is a confiderable quan- 
tity of fluid colleéted between them, which, be- 


~* Amnios et chorion fibi invicem leviter cohzrent.— 


Ruyfch. 
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ing difcharged when one of the outer membranes 
is broken, forms one of the circumftances which 
has been diftinguithed by the name of dye, or 
falfe waters. , 

Between the middle and inner membrane, 
upon or near the funis, there is a {mall, flat and 
oblong body, which, in the early part of preg- 
nancy, feems to be a veficle containing lymph, 
which afterwards becomes ofa firm and apparent- 
ly fatty texture. This is called the veficu/a um- 
bilicalis, but its ufe is not known. 


SekeCs i OoN ex. 


Aut that fluid which is contained in the ovam 
is called by the general name of the waters, or 
the waters of the amnion or ovum. ‘The quan- 
tity, in proportion to the fize of the different 
parts of the ovum, is greateft by far in early preg- 
nancy. At the time of parturition, in fome cafes, 
it amounts to or exceeds four pints, and in others 
it is fcarcely equal to as many ounces, It is 
ufually in the largeft quantity when the child 
has been fome time dead. 

This 
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This fluid is generally tranfparent, often milky, 
and fometimes of a yellow or light brown colour, 
and very different in confiftence; and thefe alte- 
rations feem to depend upon the ftate of the con- 
fiitution. It does not coagulate with heat like the 
ferum of the blood; and, chemically examined, 
it is found to be compofed of phlegm, earthy 
matter, and fea falt, in different proportions in 
different fubjects, on which the varieties in its 
appearance and confiftence depend. It has been 
fuppofed to be excrementitious, but it is generally 
thought to be fecreted from the internal furface. 
of the ovum, and circulatory. 

It was formerly imagined that the fetus was 
nourithed by this fluid, of which it was faid to 
{wallow fome part frequently; and it was then 
afferted that the qualities of the fluid were adapt- 
ed for its nourifhment. But there have been 
many examples of children born without any 
paflage to the ftomach ; and a few of children in 
which the head was wanting, and which have 
neverthelefs arrived at the full fize. Thefe cafes 
fully prove that there mu{t be fome other me- 
dium by which the child is nourifhed befides the 
waters. "The incontrovertible ufes of this fluid 
are to ferve the purpofe of affording a foft bed 
for the fetus, to which it allows free motion, 

and 
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and prevents any external injury during preg- 
nancy; and, enclofed in the membranes, it pro- 
cures the moft gentle, yet efficacious, dilatation 
of the os uteri and foft parts at the time of par- 
turition. 

Inftances have been recorded in which the wa- 
ters of the ovum are faid to have been voided fo 
early as in the fixth month of pregnancy, with- 
out prejudice either to the child or parent. The 
truth of thefe reports feems to be doubtful, be- 
caufe when the membranes are intentionally 
broken, the action of the uterus never fails to 
‘come on, when all the water is evacuated. A 
‘few cafes have occurred to me in practice, which 
‘might have been conftrued to be of this kind; 
for there was a daily difcharge of fome colourlefs 
fluid from the vagina for feveral months before 
delivery; but there being no diminution of the 
{ize of the abdomen, andthe waters being regularly 
difcharged at the time of labour, it was judged 
that fome lymphatic veflel near the os utert had 
‘been ruptured, and did not clofe again till the 
‘patient was delivered. Ihave alfo met with one 
cafe, in which, after the expulfion of the p/a- 
‘centa, there was no fanguineous difcharge, but a 
‘profufion of lymph, to the quantity of feveral 
pints, in a few hours after delivery ; but the pa- 

tient 
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tient fuffered no inconvenience, except from the 
furprife. 

The difeafes of the different parts of the ovum 
will be confidered when we fpeak of the caufes 
of abortion. 


ob, COL We OeN a Xe, 


Ir hath been obferved that the flate of the 
uterus was, in many refpeéts, altered in confe~ 
quence of impregnation. Befides the derivation 
of a greater quantity of blood to it and the neigh- 
bouring parts, and the formation of the conneét-: 
ing membrane of the ovum, it is endued with 
the properties of diftention and afcent into the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

The fundus of the uterus is the part firft dif- 
tended, and afterwards the inferior parts in re- 
gular order; at length the cervix is obliterated, 
except the mere circle of the os uterj ; and the 
uterus, which was originally pyriform, becomes 
nearly oval. The diftention is alfo more con- 
fiderable on the pofterior than the anterior part, 

: which 
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which is one caufe of the change of pofition, 
and courfe of the fa//opian tubes and ligaments. 
Thee, in the unimpregnated flate, depart-from 
the corners of the fundus of the uterus nearly: 
at right angles; but, towards the conclufion of 
pregnancy, they go off from the fore part near 
the cervix, as was before obferved. ‘This dif- 
tenfion is evidently not mechanical from the en- 
largement of the ovum, but from the acceffion 
-of a new principle; for the wferus is never fully 
upon the ftretch, like a bladder ‘inflated with air, 
‘but relaxed in fuch a manner as to be apparently 
‘capable of bearing the increafe of the ovuin Pwith- 
out inconvenience. | 
The uterus is placed between the eiiae: and 
-recium, the os uteri being generally projected a 
little backwards, fo that the axis of the cavity of 
the wferus correfponds with that of the pe/vis. 
After conception, the weight of the uterus being 
increafed, it fubfides. lower into the vagina; the 
fhortnefs of which is therefore reckoned one of 
the equivocal figns of pregnancy. But, after a 
certain'time, the wterus, though more increafed 
in weight, begins to afcend, which it continues 
‘to do till it emerges out of the pelvis, acquiring 
-{upport from the fuperior and anterior part of the 
‘aperture; in which difpofition and ftate it re- 
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mains till the changes previous to labour come 
on. In the latter part of pregnancy the vagina 
mutt therefore be elongated, and the effects of 
the temporary abbreviation and elongation are 
readily difcovered in thofe pregnant women who 
have a procidentia of the uterus, or a tendency 
to it. | 

In the firft pregnancy the urerus rifes almoft 
direétly upwards, becaufe the integuments of the 
abdomen fapport it forwards; and the diftention 
may be readily perceived on each fide, but com- 
monly on one fide more than the other, from the 
pofition of the child. In fubfequent pregnancies 
the uterus projects forwards, the integuments ge- 
nerally yielding with greater or lefs note ac- 
cording to the ee of children which a wo- 
man hath before had; but it always hes before 
the vifcera of the abdomen, which are raifed 
higher and protruded backwards in proportion 
to its afcent and diftention. 

Through the integuments of the abdomen the 
uterus may be felt {pringing out of the pe/vis, 
about the fourth month of pregnancy.;. in the 
fifth about the midway between the: pudus and 
‘navel; in the fixth as high as the navel; in the 
feventh half-way between the navel and /cro- 
biculus cordis; and in the eighth as high as the 

ferobiculus 
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ferobsculous cordis : in the ninth month it tesatle 
begins to fubfide ; {o that, at the time of partu- 
rition, the fundus of the uterus is not higher in 
the abdomen than in the feventh, if the wferus be 
in a proper difpofition to act; but when that is 
not the cafe the fundus will be as high as the 
ferobicnlus cordis, even when the woman is in 
labour. 

At the time of pose a new principle fuper- 
fedes thofe of diftention and afcent*. This gives 
a difpofition to the uterus to exclude what 
is contained in its cavity, and the effect produced 
is in proportion to the energy of the principle 
and the power of the uterus. A perfect intel- 
ligence of this principle, and of the mode of its 
operation, would probably be ot infinite ufe in 
practice, as we might be enabled to fupprefs the 
action thereby one when premature, mo- 
derate it when too violent, ftrengthen it when 
too feeble, and regulate it in a variety of ways 
conducive to the welfare of our patients. On the 
knowledge we at prefent have of the manner in 
which this principle operates, and the circum- 
{tances by which it is influenced, the affliftance 


* Expultrix uteri facultas infurgit et excitatur. Foetus 
ab utero compreffus, propulfatus atque expreflus.—Fabr. ab 


Aquapendente. 
Q2 which. 
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which f{cience and dexterity can give, in cafes of 
difficult parturition, very much depend. 

But this expulfatory power, which takes place 
at the time of parturition, does not feem to be 
peculiar to the wzerus, but to proceed from a ge- 
neral principle diffufed through the whole body, 
which acts in a like manner whenever an offended 
part makes an extraordinary effort to free itfelf 
from any offending body; and the mode of its 
operation is according to the general laws of the 
animal economy. Jt is in common obfervation, 
that no violent action can be of long duration ; 
and it might therefore be expected that the efforts 
made by the uterus, for the purpofe of expelling 
the child at the time of birth, would be periodi- 
cal; and attended with pain, from the diftention 
and prefiure which the refifting parts undergo, 
as we fhall have occafion to obferve when we 
{peak of natural labours. 

It was faid that this expulfatory aGtion was 
not peculiar to the uterus, but a property com- 
mon to all parts of the body, when the longer 
continuance of any thing extraneous was. likely 
to become hurtful. . Their efforts on fuch occa- 
fions, like thofe of the wterus at the time of la- 
bour, are obferved to be periodical, and accom- 
panied with pain proportionate to the aétion and 
the fenfibility of the part. Thus, in the cafe of a 

{tone 
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ftone in the bladder, what is called a fit of the 
{tone feems to be a confequence of an effort 
made by the bladder to expel the ftone when 
injured by it; or when a {mall ftone is paffing 
from the kidnies to the bladder. In the coacer- 
vation of the feces in the recium alfo, when the 
common aétion of the inteftines is not fufficient 
for their expulfion, an extraordinary action is ex- 
cited periodically, which is attended with pain, 
returning like the action at intervals, and pro- 
aortoned to it. Perhaps a more appolite illuttra- 
tion of a labour may be taken from {tones pafling 
from the gall bladder to the inteftine. Thefe may 
continue inoftenfive in the bladder for a con- 
fiderable time after their formation; but when an 
effort is made to exclude them it is always ac- 
companied with pain, periodical in its returns, 
and excruciating in its degree, from the fenfibility 
of the parts immediately affected or drawn into 
confent. 
Of the primary caufes. of this ceneral property 
we may jatly be faid to be ignorant, as we are | 
likewite of that of the aétion of the uteris in par- 
icular, except rapt its effects. But the caufes 
appear to be different. Firft, there is the genu- 
ine or original caufe, which produces the action 
of the wferus at a proper time and in a proper 
manner; fecondly, adventitious caufes operating 
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upon the wferus, and producing that action to 
which it is difpofed, at an improper time, and in 
an irregular manner; thirdly, fympathetic caufes, 
when a difturbance originates in fome parts con- 
nected with or confenting with the uterus, and 
is transferred or {pread from the part firft affected 
to the uterus. 

We may fearch for the original or genuine 
caufe of the action of the wfterus, in its ftructure, 
form, or qualities, or fome peculiar, though in- 
explicable impreffion made upon it by the child, 
at the full period of utero-geftation. ‘The man- 
ner in which the effects are produced is much in- 
fiuenced alfo by the circumftances of the confti- 
tution, as its {trength and difpofition to act; and 
it appears that the blood is of much importance 
in this refpe€&t; for, in hemorrhages, though 
there be a difpofition in the wrerus to act, there 
is no power of action; and in other cafes, when 
there is apparently no want of {trength, the dif- 
pofition to act is wanting. 

The action of the wzerus is totally independent 
of the will, and therefore often comes on during 
fleep, having produced its effe& before the pa- 
tient is awake. But, if the whole frame be dif- 
turbed by any violent emotion of the mind, the 
action of the uterus may be induced, obftructed, 

OF 
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or fupprefled. The progrefs of a labour is there- 
fore often retarded by fuch paffions as deprefs the 
{pirits ; as, on the contrary, it is accelerated by 
cheerfulnefs, by refolution, and a certain pre- 
paration of the mind for enduring pain and 
fatigue. 

Opinions were formerly much divided with 
refpect to the ftate of the uterus during preg- 
nancy, but it was generally imagined to become 
thinner in proportion to its diftention. But later 
obfervations have proved that it retains its thick- 
nefs through the whole period, to whatever de- 
gree it may be diftended. By this thicknefs, 
which is the medium of its ftrength, the human 
uterus is capable of exerting infinitely greater 
power for the expulfion of its contents than that 
of any animal. Had there been a neceffity for an 
equal degree of force, animals would have failed 
to perform the office of parturition, becaufe there 
ss not the fame medium by which that force 
could have been exerted. As greater force iS 
therefore required and exerted in human partu- 
rition than in that of animals, there muit of ne- 
ceffity be a greater degree of pain, even if we 
allow them to have an equal degree of fenfibility. 

The adventitious caufes of the action of the 
uterus, which are numerous, may arife from the 
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general ftate.of the body, as a fever; or the par- 
ticular ftate of the uterus, as a difeafe of the part 
it{elf; or fome extraneous irritation of the os utert, 
between which and the uterus there feems to be 
a content fimilar to that between the cardia and 
the {ftomach.: This was known to the ancients, 
who oc¢cafionally introduced irritating fubftances 
into the vagina, forthe purpote of facilitating or 
accelerating the birth of the child. But, with re- 
gard to adventitious caufes of every kind, it ap- 
pears that their effect continues only fo long as 
they are applied, and the aétion of the uterus 
produced by them is lefs perfeét than when it 
arifes from the genuine caufe. Thus, if the pre- 
mature action of the uterus be brought on by 
irritation of the os uteri, it proceeds only during 
the continuance of the irritation, unlefs it be 
urged till the original caufe of the a@tion of the 
uterus thould fupervene. Hence the obfervation 
was made, that if the os wteri has been untimely 
dilated by any improper management it will 
clofe again, and the woman often go on to her 
full time, if the be kept ina quiet ftate*, 

The fympathetic caufes of the a@ion of the 
wéerus may arife from the difturbance of any part 


eee Chapman's Treatife on Midwifery, chap. v. cafei. 
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with which the wferus is connected or difpofed to 
confent, as is the cafe with all the contents of 
the abdomen, efpecially with the lower part of 
the inteftinal canal and the bladder, as in a ¢e- 
nefmus or ftrangury. On the removal of thee, 
the action of the uterus caufed by therm will pre- 
fently ceafe; but if the difturbance be violent, 
and of long continuance, the wferus, though 
the original caufe be wanting, may affume that 
action to which, by its {tructure, it is difpofed, 
at any period of pregnancy, and the exclufion of 
its contents will of courfe follow. 

From adventitious and {ympathetic caufes the 
action of the uterus is often produced at the latter 
part of pregnancy, and from the want of a juft 
diftinction encouraged, to the great detriment of 
the patient. In fuch cafes the aétion of the uterus 
may continue during the continuance of the 
caufe, or it may become regular, proceeding after 
the caufe is removed, or it may ceafe entirely on 
the removal of the caufe. Of all thefe there are 
frequent inftances in practice; and, feeing there 
is fuch variety in the caufes of the action of the 
uterus, it is not furprifing that there fhould be 
fuch difference in the effect produced, and fo 
many deviations from the ordinary courfe of la- 
bours. 


All 
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All the difficulties attending parturition may 
be reduced to two kinds: firft, thofe which 
arife from the imperfeét a@tion of the uterus; 
fecondly, thofe which are occafioned by the re- 
fiftance made to that aétion when duly exerted. 
The regulation of, or beft method of affifting 
that action or power, and the removal of the im- 
pediments to its effect, are the chief objects in 
the practice of midwifery. 


CHAPTER 


Con A Pere RY YI, 


SE -C rT 1°O Net, 


ON THE SIGNS OF CONCEPTION, AND THE 
DISEASES OF PREGNANCY, 


Conception is fucceeded by many important 
changes in the conftitution, and ufually by af- 
feétions of various parts, which, in the beginning 
of pregnancy, are efteemed figus that a woman 
hath conceived : but, in the more advanced ftate, 
the fame or fimilar changes and affections have 
been termed and confidered as the di/ea/es of preg- 
nancy. Yet, in either ftate, they evidently do not 
depend upon pregnancy as a fpecific caufe, being 
often occafioned by irritation or difturbance of 
the uterus from other caufes. Nor do they com- 
mence with conception, and continue to the time 
of parturition ; but are in general moft frequent, 
and mott troublefome alfo, foon after conception, 
gradually abating, and often wholly difappearing, 
as the patient advances in pregnancy. The figns 
of conception are therefore very ambiguous and 
| uncertain ; 
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uncertain; thou gh, from the common occurrence 
of the cafe, and the particular attention which 
1s paid, a faculty of difcriminating them is ac- 
quired, which generally prevents error. 

It is a popular obferyation, confirmed by ex- 
| perience, that thofe women are lefs fubject to 
abortion, and ultimately fare better, who have 
fuch fymptoms as generally attend pregnancy, 
than thofe who are exempt from them,’ The 
ftate of pregnancy is then an altered, but cannot 
with propriety be called a morbid ftate. But if 
the term difeafe be ufed on this occafion, with 
the intention of giving a more intellioible ex- 
planation of the temporary complaints to which 
women are then liable, or to denote their irre- 
gularity, or an exceflive degree of them, it may 
be retained. With this view the difeafes of preg- 
nancy may be divided into two clafles; in the 
fir{t of which will be included all thofe which 
occur in the early, and in the fecond thofe in 
the latter part of pregnancy. ‘The time of guicken-_ 
mg may contftitute the line of diftinGtion between 
them; and we fhall thus be led to the moft ufe- 
ful method of proceeding, that of obferving the 
_ complaints in the order in which they arife. 

it appears that every part of a living body has 
two principles, or performs two offices; one of 


which 
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which regards its own diftinet prefervation and 
éafe; the other, by which each part contributes to 
and partakes of the harmony or diforder of the 
whole frame. . The degree of difpofition and abi- 
lity to perform thefe offices, and the manner in 
which they are performed, vary in different parts, 
and for peculiar purpofes ; but it may be pre- . 
famed that they both potentially exift in every 
part, though not at all times actually. exerted. 
When thefe offices are executed in a manner 
and degree neceflary for, and confiftent with, the 
common purpofes of demg, they are called na- 
tural; but when they are irregular or excetlive, 
or are excited on extraordinary occafions, though 
the exiftence of the occafion may render them 
necdful, theyare not improperly termed violent or 
morbid. The difpofition to act is called irritability , 
and the aétion, when produced, irritation. Irri- 
tation is defcribed to be of two kinds. It may be 
confined to the part in which the caufe exifts, Or 
it may be transferred and extended to fome. dif- 
(tin or diftant part. The firft is called fimple 
irritation, and the latter fympathy or irritation 
by confent. Sympathy*, or irritation by confent, 
has again been diftinguifhed into two kinds, pri- 

* Diftinguitur irritabilitas in primariam feu directam, et few 
cundariam feu per confenfum.—Giij/fon, Tradat, de Ventric. et 
Inteflin. 

mary 
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mary or direct, and fecondary or intermediate. 
The modes of this confent between diftin& and 
diftant parts have been varioufly explained, and 
affiened to many different caufes*; but with the 
propriety of the explanations, or the ingenuity of 
theories, we are not, on the prefent occafion, con- 
cerned. 

The truth of no obfervation in medicine has 
been more generally acknowledged than that of 
the extreme irritability of the wterus, and of the 
propenfity which the whole body has to be affected 
or dilturbed by its influence-+. Some parts are 
neverthelefs more difpofed to this influence than 
others, fome by direét confent, and fome by the 
interpofition of other parts. Thofe affections 
which occur moft frequently during, or in con- 


* Quingue adminicula, quibus una pars alterius affectum 
fua naturali perceptione eoufque cognofcat, ut eidem compa- 
tiatur, propofuero. Primum ‘eft immediata continuitas, pre- 
fertim fibrarum et tunicarum partium; fecundum, nervorum 
a communi ftipite derivatio; tertium, influxus per arterias mu- 
tatus; quartum, réductio per venas prepedita aut diminuta 5 
quintum, contactus vel alia idonea vicinitas, qua una pars in 
aliam agat. 

Gliffon, who was phyfician to Queen Elizabeth, has a right 
fo be efteemed the father of the dodtrine of irritability. He 
ufes the word perception for irritability, and the word irritability 
for fympathy, or difpofition to confent. 

+ Eft enim uterus pars principalis, que totum corpus facile 
in confenfum trahit.—Herv. Exercitat. de Partu. 
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{equence of pregnancy, it is neceflary that we 
fhould underftand, that we may be able to form 
a competent judgment of the fubject; and for this 
purpofe the following account will be fufficient 
either in the way of illuftration or example. 

Between the uterus and the breatts the con- 
fent is fo intimate and conftant, that it is fcarcely 
poflible for them to be affected feparately. “The 
enlargement of, and {hooting pains in, the breafts 
are therefore not improperly enumerated among 
the fymptoms of pregnancy; though they are 
alfo obferved to occur at.the time. of ‘the. final 
ceffation of the menfes, when thefe are cafually 
obftructed, and in fome women in a flight de- 
gree at each period of menftruation. 

| The areola, or brown circle round the nipples, 
has been reprefented as an indubitable mark of 
pregnancy. This is, not however fufpected to 
be a primary confequence of a particular af- 
fection of the uterus, but of the preceding en- 
largement of the breafts; and, though it gene- 
rally occurs in pregnancy, it may be produced by 
any caufe capable of giving to the breatts a fate 
refembling that which they are in at the time 
of pregnancy, of which it can only be efteemed 
a doubtful fign. Equally or more uncertain, for 
the fame reafon, is uneafinefs about the navel, 
4 ad 
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and in the region of the wterus,. though. fre- 
quently attendant upon pregnancy ; and which, 
as far as I know, is’ a fymptom peculiar to dfs 
fections of the uterus. ‘The navel alfo conftantly 
emerges during pregnancy. 

There are few difeafes of much importance in 
any part of the body in which the ftomach ‘is 
not affected; but the confent betweén this and 
the uterus is peculiarly frequent, and often vio- 
lent. It is not therefore furprifing that the fto- 
mach during pregnancy fhould fo generally be 
difturbed with naufea, vomiting, heartburn, and 
indigeftion ; or that fuch complaints fhould have 
been confidered as the fymptoms of pregnancy. 

In confequence of thefe affe@tions of the fto- 
mach, and perhaps by direét confent with the 
uterus, any part of the inteftinal canal may be 
difturbed during pregnancy; but the particular 
part may be cafual, and the mannéf will depend 
upon fome peculiarity in the conftitution’ of dif- 
ferent: women, as the fame caufe may produce 
very different or contrary effets. Some ;vomen, 
who are -at all other times conftipated, have a 
diarrhea at each period. of menftruation; and 
thofe who are at other‘times fubje@' to a diar- 
rhea then become unufually coftive; and fimi- 
lar changes often take place when women are 
pregnant. 


The 
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The whole habit of the body may be difturbed 
by a certain ftate of the wrerus, and yet no indi- 
vidual part be peculiarly affected. Hence, at the 
time of pregnancy, there frequently occurs a fe- 
verifh difpofition, with debility, emaciation, and 
many fymptoms common to heétic fevers; by 
which the countenance becomes altered, the eyes 
appear larger, the mouth wider, anda fharpnefs 
is given to every feature. In confequence alfo of 
this general and perpetual irritation, the temper 
of pregnant women is fometimes rendered lefs 
gentle and patient than is confiftent with their 
ufual character. 

The confent between the uterus and ftomach 
feems to be of that kind which has been called 
primary or direct; but affections of the brain, 
heart, and lungs, appear to be fecondary, or by 
the intervention of the ftomach. Pain and giddi- 
ne{s of the head, dimnefs of the fight, {leepinefs, 
convulfions, palfy, palpitation of the heart, and 
peripneumonic complaints; though they fome- 
times occur during pregnancy, are lefs fr equent 
than fuch as are srocineed by the dire& content 

of any part with the wterus. 

There are alfo many inftances of affeCions of 

the wterus from its confent with other parts. A 

{trangury, or teme/mus, may occafion a fimilar af- 
: R fection 
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fetion of the os uteri; and if they were to con- 
tinue, a premature expulfion of the fetus. Pain 
in the ftomach or bowels, or of any part con- 
tisuous to the uterus, or with which it is prone 
to confent, may difturb it; and, if extremely vio- 
lent, or of long continuance, may produce the 
fame effect. From thefe it appears that, when 
an abortion 1s apprehended, there is not only oc- 
cafion to attend to and moderate thofe circum- 
ftances which may arife from original affections. 
of the uterus, but thofe alfo eich may be pro- 
duced in fome other part, and extend to the 
ULEK US. 

From thefe obfervations it will not be inferred 
that every complaint which happens to pregnant 
women is to be attributed to uterine irritation. 
For fome appear to be caufed mechanically by 
the preffure of the enlarged wrerus, and all of 
them to be aggravated by the ere pofition of 
the body. The diftin€tion which was made wilt 
neveérthelefs be equally proper; for, before the 
time of quickening, the complaints are generally 
owing to an increafed irritability of the conftitu- 
fion, or to the admiffion of a new caufe of irri- 
tation; and afterwards to the enlargement of the 
uterus. But, without a very fide adherence to 
any general diftinction, we will recolleét that a 


{mal}. 
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fall degree of enlargement of the uterus, with 
its confequent irritability, may become the caufe 
of difeafe in early pregnancy; and that fuch a 
degree of irritability may arife or continue to- 
wards the conclufion, as will create fymptoms 
ike thofe which might be expected at the com- 
mencement. 


SPrseC rr isO N= it: 


By the term gurckening is underftood the firft 
fenfation which the mother has of the motion of 
the child. This happens at different periods of 
pregnancy, from the tenth to the twenty-fifth 
week, but moft commonly about the fixteenth 
after conception; but the motion of the child is 
in fome women fo obfcure, or fuch little attention 
is paid to it, that it is not perceived or regarded ; 
and in others fo indiftin& as to be confounded with 
various other fenfations. In cafes therefore of 
fuppofed, but miftaken pregnancy, women often 
fancy that they feel the motion of the child ; or, 
if a child dies 7” utero, when there is, after birth, 
the fulleft proof that it has been long dead. 

: R 2 It 
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It is not unufual for women to have a few 
drops of blood. difcharged from the vagina at the 
time of quickening without any inconvenience ; 
but the fymptoms which attend are generally 
fuch as are occafioned by furprife from any other 
caufe, as fainting, or fome hyfteric affection. 
Thee being of {hort duration require no other 
means of relief than expofition to the open air, a 
glafs of cold water, or fome light cordial, and 
a fhort confinement to an horizontal pofition. 

The changes which follow quickening have 
been attributed to various caufes. By fome it has 
been conjectured that the child then acquired a 
new mode of exiftence; or that it was arrived to 
fuch a fize as to be able to difpenfe with the 
menftruous blood, before retained in the confti- 
tution of the parent, which it difturbed by its 
quantity or malignity. But it is not now fuf- 
pected that there is any difference between the 
aboriginal life of the child, and that which it pof- 
feffes at any period of pregnancy, though there 
may be an alteration in the proofs of its exiftence, 
by the enlargement of its fize, and the acqui- 
fition of greater ftrength. It was before ob- 
ferved, that the notion of the influence of the re- 
_ tained menfes feemed to have been admitted with- 

out foundation, Others have believed that the 
3 changes 
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changes ought to be afligned merely to the en- 
largement of the wferus, increafed by the growth 
of the evum to fuch a fize, that it was {upported 
above the brim of the pe/vis; by which means 
all the inconveniences which arofe from the 
dragging or fubfidence of the wterus,in the va- 
gina were removed: and this feems to be the true 
reafon. Becaufe, in morbid enlargements of the 
uterus, not of a {cirrhous or cancerous nature, 
there is an abatement of the fymptoms when it 
becomes of a certain fize; which circumftance 
has often rendered patients an eafy prey to em- 
pirics, who have availed themfelves of the im- 
preffions made by the cafual and temporary re- 
lief as the critical moment for impofition. But 
if the explanation is not fatisfactory the changes 
are very important; for. whatever complaints 
women before fuffered, in general after that 
time they decline or are wholly removed. | 


R 3 SECTION 
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SECTION Il. 


A fuppreffion of the men/es is one of the never- 
failing confequences of conception, at leaft Ihave 
not met with a fingle inftance of any woman 
continuing to menf{truate when fhe was pregnant; 
‘though I know that popular opinion is againit 

the affertion, and that exceptions to it are fre- 
“queritly mentiohed by men of fcience. What 
eratification the human mind is capable:of re- 
‘ceiving by the affectation of fingularities of con- 
‘Aitution, which do not depend upon our will or 
power, and from which neither reputation nor 
advantage can be derived, philofophers may“de- 
leehiniA. But it it well known that in practice 
there is great occafion to be circumf[pect ; for, 
either from the mifreprefentation of patients, 
or the credulity or vanity of writers, many me- 
dical works are filled with the moft ulelefs and 
improbable hiftories, and defective in the effential 
article of all records, truth; and this charge hath 
been made in the moft pointed terms epemna 
many writings on the fubject of midwifery. Some 
who have faid that women might menftruate 


durin g 
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during pregnancy have fuppofed the difcharge to 
be made from the veflels of the vagmna or neigh- 
bouring parts; or they have confidered every 
eruption of blood from the wferus as menftruous. 
But if menftruation, according to the definition 
already given, had continued in pregnancy, it is 
{carcely poffible but that abortion muft have fol- 
lowed, as a part of the ovum would neceflarily 
have been ‘detached from the wferus at every pe 
riod; unlefs we conclude that, by fome fubfe- 
quent procefs, their connexion had been re- 
eftablifhed. As therefore, in cafes in which preg- 
nancy can be fufpected, we have, in the fupret- 
fion of the menfes, the beft proof of its exiftence, 
and in their continuance, of the contrary; it will 
be wifer to place our confidence in, and to form 
our judgment by this circumftance, than to 
involve ourfelves in doubt, by fearching after 
equivocal appearances which cannot lead to any 
‘fatisfactory conclufion. | 


R 4 SECTION 
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SEC TION “Iv. 


Aut the complaints attending pregnancy, and 
perhaps the ftate of pregnancy, is accompanied 
with a febrile difpofition. This feems to be proved 
by the blood of pregnant women, which, inde- 
pendently of difeafe, is always found to have 
what is called a fizy appearance, though of a pe- 
culiar kind, and evidently very different from that 
which is obferved in cafes of inflammation. But 
if any inflammatory difeafe fhould occur in preg- 
nancy then the blood lofes its pregnant appear- 
ance, as it may be termed, and affumes that of 
the difeafe. An extreme degree of thofe fymp- 
toms which appertain to pregnancy may alfo 
produce this inflammatory appearance of the 
blood, From this ftate of the blood, and from the 
relief which bleeding almoft univerfally affords in 
the urgent complaints of pregnant women, even 
in conf{titutions which at other times do not well 
bear that evacuation, occafion hath been taken 
to attribute all the confequences of pregnancy 
toa plethora, of which the retained menfes were 
thought to be the caufe. But if it be true that 
pregnant women haye fuch feverith difpofitions, 

WG 
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sve have no reafon to be folicitous about the in- 
veftigation of the caufe, as, by bleeding at proper 
times, and in quantities {uited to the conftitution 
and indications, both the effects of uterine irrita- 
tion and plethora are removed. 

Particular kinds of diet are found to add to this 
difpofition to inflammation, and to increafe irri- 
tability. Of thefe the principal is animal food, 
though it is ufually recommended, together with 
liquids of a cordial and nutritive quality, to wo- 
men when, pregnant, on the prefumption that 
they are then in greater need of fuch fupport than 
at any other time. To fome conftitutions, and 
under particular circumftances, thefemay be ne- 
ceflary ; but, if it be juftifiable to draw inferences 
from the’appetites of pregnant women, or if we 
may judge from the common confequences of 
fuch diet, we fhall foon be convinced that, it is 
improper ; for they have generally a diflike to 
animal food of every kind and under every form 5 
and if prevailed upon to eat it incautioufly, are 
fenfible of much inconvenience, On the con- 
trary, they prefer vegetables, fruit, and every 
thing cooling, which they eat and drink with 
avidity, and in which they indulge without pre- 
judice, 


SECTION 
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& EC TOs 


_ PREGNANT women are not only encouraged 
to live more luxurioufly, but more indolently 
allo, exercife being thought improper, unlefs 
towards the conclufion. of pregnancy, when if 
has been fuppofed to procure a more’ favourable 
delivery. Great care may in fome cafes be ne- 
eeflary, but in general the contrary method of 
proceeding is the moft eligible and proper: -for 
the lower clafs of women, gh are by neceflity 
obliged to follow laborious occupations in’ ‘the 
‘open air, and who are expofed-to all the viciffi- 
tues of the weather, not only pafs the time of 
‘their pregnancy with fewer complaints than the 
‘affluent, but have alfo more eafy labours. Much 
‘allowance muft be made to the former habits of 
‘living; but thofe who are in poftéflion: of all the 
ibrartedlines of rank and fortune, which the eyes 
of inferiors are apt-to look at-with envy, mutt 
‘ule them with the moft cautious moderation, or 
‘they will fuffer for every unreafonable indul- 
gence. By every kind of habitual irregularity the 
con{titution becomes loaded, or the activity of its 
, | powers 
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powers leflened or perverted, and a difpofition to 
-difeafe is given ; or all fenfe of natural enjoyment 
is loft. We have been accuftomed to confider 
parturition as a -diftinc act ‘of the conititution, 
unconneéted with any which precedes or fol- 
lows; but there would be tore utility in confi- 
dering it as a part of a procefs, beginning with 
“conception, and terminating with childbed, We 
‘fhould then prefume that fuch as is the ftate of 
the body at the time of conception, fuch will it 
be during pregnancy ; and, according to the ftate 
in pregnancy, will be that at the time of partu- 
rition ; and on this will depend the recovery from 
childbed, unlefs there be fome peculiar umper- 
fection in the conftitution,..or fome difeafe not 
dependent upon that ftate fhould fupervene. On 
the due and regular exercife of all the functions 
and powers of the body, their difpofition and 
ability to act, according to their original frame, 
muft ultimately depend and fuchasistheirgeneral 
condition at the time of labour. fuch will be that 
of the wferus, and of all the parts concerned in 
parturition. But if there has been indulgence in 
improper habits, or if exercife has been neglected 
at all other times, there is little. caufe to expect 
advantage from unfit and extraordinary ‘efforts 
towards the conclufion of pregnancy, as no other 
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end can then be anfwered by fuch condué& but 
that of difturbing the frame, and bringing on pre- 
mature labour. in quadrupeds, vihigh apparent 
fuffer little other inconvenience when they are 
with young than that. which arifes from mere 
increafe of bulk, their common purfuits are ne- 
gleéted, the gregarious difpofition is fufpended, 
and, if left to their own inclinations, they gra- 
dually lefien the exercife they ufe as they ad- 
vance in pregnancy. 


S E-C*T TON “Viz — 


~ VoMITING is one of the moft-frequent com- 
plaints to which women are liable in the early 
part of pregnancy; and it fometimes continues 
to or returns towards the conclufion. If it fhould 
not be violent, and occur only in the early part 
of the day, though very troublefome, it is fo far 
from being detrimental that it is generally found 
to be ferviceable, by exciting a more vigorous 
action of the uterus, and by bringing the ftomach 
into a better ftate. For the vomiting of pregnant 
women. 1s not a mere effort of Sraieniles or a dif- 
charge 
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charge of the food and common humours of the 
ftomach; the matter evacuated is evidently of 
fuch a kind that, if it had remained, it muft have 
been prejudicial. When, therefore, medicines are 
civen for the purpote of reftraining the vomiting, 
care fhould be taken to procure ftools, or worle 
confequences may be expected than thofe which 
would have arifen from the vomiting. 

In plethoric habits the act of vomiting may 
render bleeding neceflary, though the difeafe or 
{tate of which it is a fymptom might not re- 
quire that evacuation. For this reafon, and be- 
catfe it leflens the irritability of the habit, bleed- 
ing will in many cafes be neceflary in preg- 
nancy; though, under fome circumtftances, it 1s 
neither requifite nor proper. Nor are medicines 
of any kind wanted to reftrain the vomiting, ex- 
cept it fhould be extreme, fo that the ftrength 
of the patient is reduced, or other untoward con- 
fequences follow. Then the common means ufed 
for the relief of this fymptom in other cafes 
may be fafely and properly advifed for pregnant 
women ; as the faline draughts in the ftate of ef+ 
fervefcence, or mixed with fome abforbent earth, 
in the manner of the m/fura corollata ot Fuller ; 
or magnetia in fimple peppermint-water 5 or the 
Seltzer water, whilft it effervefces, with a mix- 

ture 
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ture of lemon juice and fugar; or the acid elixir 
of vitriol in cold water; or {mall quantities of 
Colombo root ; or chamomile flowers, joined with 
fome aromatic, in fubftance or infufion. Mode- 
rate cordials are fometimes required; and of 
thefe the moft grateful is the confeétio alkermes, 
in fimple mint or cinnamon water. Many other 
medicines of the fame kind may be directed in 
fuch forms as are found to be moft acceptable to 
the patient. 

In cafes of exceffive vomiting opiates are ge- 
nerally given, and often with great advantage. 
Perhaps no reafonable objection can be made to 
the occafional ufe of opiates, when violent pain 
or any other urgent fymptom demands them. 
But Iam fully perfuaded that their habitual or 
very frequent ufe is prejudicial to the fetus, either 
by debarring it from a proper fupply ef nourifh- 
ment, or by depraving that with which it is 
actually fupplied. The fame obfervation hath 
been frequently made on fpirituous liquors, and 
probably the effeét of both may be-explained upon 
the fame principle. 

Local applications.of various kinds have been 
recommended to abate exceffive vomiting, and 
confent is readily given to their ufe, though 
without the expeétation of great advantage, be- 

caufe 
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caufe no harm is apprehended from them. But 
a phyfician of great experience and {trict veracity 
informed me that he had in thefe cafes feen the 
application of a piece of folded cloth moiftened 
with sincfura opit, to the region of the ftomach, 
do much fervice, when internal medicines of the 
hicheft eftimation had proved ineffectual. 

It is a general obfervation that the vomiting 
of pregnant women is moft frequent and smpor- 
tunate in the morning; and the circumftance evi~ 
dently depends on the change of pofition which 
then takes place, and not the peculiar time. 
When the pofition is horizontal the patient may 
not have the leaft fenfe of uneafinefs or difturb- 
ance of the ftomach; but the moment fhe rifes — 
from her bed thefe come on, and continue till 
fhe again reclines, unlefs fhe is careful to bring’ 
the body erect by rifing flowly. Confinement to 
an horizontal pofition is therefore found both ne- 
eeflary and ufeful, not.only when the ftomach is 
violently difturbed in confequence of pregnancy, 
but from many other caufes. 

When there is a naufea or inclination to vomit 
without any evacuation, a gentle emetic is the: 
beft remedy; and this may be repeated whenever 
the urgency of the fymptom requires’it, experi- 
ence having fully proved, that emetics may be ° 
given to presnant women with perfect fafety. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 


InDIGEsTIon, depravity and lofs of appetite, 
proceed from the fame caufe with the foregoing 
complaint, of which they are only different modi- 
fications ; and the treatment commonly enjoined 
for their relief will be fuitable for pregnant wo- 
men. Of that depravity of the appetite, which in 
pregnancy has ufually gone under the name of 
longing, the inftances recorded in books, and for- 
merly reported in converfation, are incredible,. 
and too abfurd to deferve, or, at leaft at this time, - 
to require a ferious refutation. Lozging was not. 
fuppofed to depend upon the fancy or other cir-. 
cumftances of the mother, but to be a peculiarity 
in her appetite, produced by the influence of fome 
caufe exifting in the child. Nor was it fuppofed 
that the effect was confined to the fimple refufal 
or gratification of the appetite, however extra- 
vagant it was, or however unnatural it might 
appear; the /onging of pregnant women was to be 
indulged, not merely through kindnefs to the 
parent, but for the intereft of the fetus alfo. If 
her wifhes and inclinations were not gratified 
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fhe might fuffer; but the worft confequences 
were to be apprehended on account of the child, 
which would either be retarded in its progrefs, 
or bear the mark of the thing longed for on 
fome part of its body; as if there was a con- 
nexion between the two beings incomprehen- 
fible by’ us, and infinitely more exalted than is 
obferved under any other circumftances. Nor 
was the obfervation of fimilar accidents in ani- 
mals, or even in plants, confidered as a valid ar- 
gument againft this extravagant opinion. 

In times and countries barely civilized, can 
we fufpect that it was thought neceflary to adopt 
and to fupport the opinion of the power of the 
imagination, in order to fecure to pregnant wo- 
men that tendernefs of treatment which their 
fituation requires? Or does there really exift any 
myfterious confent between the parent and fetus 
in utero in the human fpecies? I believe that the 
opinion originated in the former caufe ; but that 
in the courfe of time, and by the habit of think- 
ing and acting in a certain manner, a general con- 
viction did take place, that fome confent of an 
inexplicable and perhaps of a divine nature, not 
to be defined or illuftrated, really exifted. An 
opinion which might have been ufeful and ne- 
ceflary at the time when it was firtt eftablifhed, 
| . continued 
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continued when there was no longer occafion for 
it, and became a fource of real difadvantage. For 
the minds of women were frequently difturbed, 
and themfelves rendered miferable, by the dread 
of an effect, the caufe of which was wholly ima- 
ginary; fometimes alfo finifter purpofes were in- 
tended to be anfwered by the pretence. It then 
became neceflary to examine the opinion, and it 
was proved to be groundlefs. In the early part 
of my own life nothing was more common than 
to hear an inundation of examples of the dread~ 
ful events which were caufed by difappointed 
longing ; or to fee inftances of the great confufion 
and diftrefs in families, from a perfuafion of its 
jmportance. But at the prefent time, and in this 
country, the term /ongmg is feldom mentioned, 
except among the lowett clafs of people; though 
the caufe, if any had exifted, muft have produced 
its effect at all times and in all fituations. Some- 
thing is, however, to be granted to longing, con- 
fidered as an appetite*depending upon the con- 
ftitution, of a certain {tate of which it may be 
efteemed an indication. Is we believed the doc- 
trine, that difeafes and tendencies to them were 
produced by an excefs of acid or alkalefcent hu- 
aimours, we might readily underftand why one 
pregnant woman prefers the moft favoury and 

hich- 
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high-feafoned food, and another acid fruits and, 
cold water; and why they might both be in- 
dulged, not only without prejudice, but with ad- 
vantage; as has been frequently obferved in the 
delirium of fevers from a fimilar caufe. ‘The ap- 
petite, unfophifticated by bad habits, will pro- 
bably never miflead us as to the quality of our 
food. It may rather be efteemed a guide im- 
planted in us by nature, which we fhall never err 
in following with difcretion. | 


SECTION VI. 


‘ue heart-burn is a painful fenfe of heat in 
the throat and fauces, with fudden gurgitations 
of thin faliva in the mouth. In fome cafes it 
feems to be a mere fenfation arifing from the 
confent between the ftomach and wferus; andin 
others to be caufed by an accumulation of fharp 
humours fecreted in the ftomach. There is often 
reafon to think that it is occafioned by food 
which is falt and high-feafoned, or otherwife 
7 yas of digeftion, and by fermented liquors; and 
Ee perhaps 
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perhaps by fleeping in an ere&t pofition after a 
full meal. The medicines ufually directed for . 
this complaint are given with the intention of 
abating or removing the fenfation, of altering the 
properties of the fluid collected in the ftomach, 
or of evacuating them. Thefe generally confitt 
of the various kinds of abforbent earth, as the 
te{taceous powders, or magnefia alone, or mixed — 
with rhubarb; or lime-water, or {mall dofes of 
faline medicines, of which perhaps the beft is the 
aqua kali, to the quantity of twenty drops in a 
large glafs of cold water. When the complaint 
is violent, a gentle emetic is the moft effectual 
remedy ; and, fhould the difpofition to it originate 
in the debility of the powers of digeftion, fuch 
means are to be ufed, and fuch medicines given, 
as promife to reftore or to invigorate them. | 


SECTION Ix. 


CosTIVENEss is another troublefome com- 
plaint to which pregnant women are liable. It 
is always hurtful in its prefent effects, and often | 
in its confequences, being not uncommonly the 
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eaufe of head-ach, fever, tenefmus, pain in the 
bowels, and abortion. Care muft therefore be 
taken to obviate coftivenefs by the conftant of 
occafional ufe of manna, maenefia, fenna, elec- 
tuary of fenna or of caflia, oleum ricini, feluble 
tartar, Jeffop’s-well water, and the like medi- 
cines. 

The more gentle the means ufed the more 
eligible they are, provided they anfwer the in- 
tention. Aloetic medicines are forbid during 
pregnancy, left they fhould do mifchief by their 
fuppofed deobftruent qualities; but they are in 
common ufe among the lower clafs of people, be- 
caufe they are cheap, and conveniently given in 
the form of pills; and I have not obferved any 
bad effeéts from them. The ftomach of pregnant 
women is often in fuch a ftate that no internal 
medicines can be retained, and we are obliged to 
have recourfe to clyfters, which are generally 
efficacious, and always fafe. It is remarkable 
that fmall dofes of the /al catharticus amarus, 
diffolved in plain or fimple mint-water, or com- 
mon emulfion, will often be kept upon the fto- 
mach, when things lefs obnoxious to the tafte 
are immediately rejected. 
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Sb. CTL OuNiaaae 


By long-continued coftivenefs the fwces are 
fometimes collected in fo large a quantity, and, 
by long confinement in the recfum and lower 
part of the colon, become indurated to fuch a de- 
gree, that they cannot be voided by the common 
action of the inteftines; and the medicines ufually 
given, and the means ufed to procure ftools, 
prove infufficient for the purpofe. This com- 
plaint is not peculiar to women when pregnant, 
being found to occur indifcriminately in either 
fex, if compelled by difeafe or accidents to remain 
for a long time in an horizontal pofition ; and it 
is not unfrequent in children, or even in ani- 
mals. It has often been mentioned by medical 
writers, though no proper name has been given 
to it. Among the vulgar it is called the da//- 
frocl. | 

There is reafon to believe that this complaint 
has often been overlooked in praétice; for, thou gh 
the column of indurated feces is enormous, a 
{mall quantity in a liquid ftate, efcaping by the 
fide of the inteftine, may be difcharged; fo that 

no 
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no fufpicion of the real nature of the cafe may be 
entertained, unlefs the patient be examined per 
anum. core 
When it has continued for a certain time, and 
the common efforts of the inteftines, though re- 
peatedly excited, are not equal to the expultion 
of the fwces, their extraordinary action is raifed, 
which is attended with pain, periodical in its re- 
turns, and violent in its degree. This action 
continues till the difficulty is overcome, or, by 
the effec of the long and fruitlefs action, the 
parts adjoining to the anus, and perhaps the in- 
ternal parts, become inflamed; and, if proper and 
timely means are not ufed to prevent the mif- 
chief, {phacelated. | 
Purgative medicines rather increafe this com- 
plaint, by foliciting a greater quantity of faces 
into the lower part of the inteftinal canal, when 
they cannot be difcharged. Suppofitories and 
clyfters, at leaft in the way in which they are 
commonly adminiftered, cannot be received on 
account of the greatnefs of the obftruction, to 
the removal of which they are not equal. Ef-. 
fectual relief is only. to be obtained by dividing 
the indurated faces into fmaller pieces, by manual 
‘affiftance, or by fome convenient inftrument con- 
duGted into the anus, and ufed with circum- 
S 4 {pection, 
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{pe€tion, and then by wathing them away with 
repeated cly{ters. In women there is lefs diffi- 
culty in the management of thefe cafes, becaufe - 
the column of fwces may not only be feparated 
by the finger pafled into the vagina, but their 
exclufion very much affitted, 


SECTION XI. 


Peruaprs women are by conftitution, and by 
the fedentary lives they lead, more fubjet to the 
hemorrhoids than men. Thofe are generally 
e{teemed as indications of too great fulnefs of the 
habit, or as critical difpofitions upon the parts of 
fomething noxious to the conftitution: they are 
alfo an ordinary confequence of long-continued 
coftivene(fs ; and, during pregnancy, they may be 
caufed or increafed by ae derivation of a greater 
quantity of blood to the parts, or by the preffure 
made upon the veflels by the enlarged uterus. 
When this complaint is in a moderate degree 
the patient is foon relieved by gentle purgative 


and diuretic medicines; and thofe compofed of 
fulphur 
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fulphur are, in this cafe, ufually preferred ; 
though fome phyficians have fufpected their pro- 
priety. Cooling applications are alfo advifed, and 
of thefe the beft is a weak folution of the ceru/fa 
acetata. Should the patient be feverifh, or the 
hemorrhoids much tumefied and painful, bleed- 
ing, in quantities fuited to the conftitution and 
the exigence of the cafe, is neceflary ; or one or 
more leeches may be applied to thofe which are 
moft prominent, if they do not difcharge {pon- 
taneoufly. Emollient fomentations and cataplafms 
are fometimes proper. In general, unctuous ap- 
plications do not agree; but ointment of elder- 
flowers, mixed with an equal quantity of brown 
fugar, or a {mall quantity of fome lixivial falt, 
is thought, in fome cafes, to have done much 
fervice. In fome cafes, when the hemorrhoids 
are very numerous and much tumefied, 1imme- 
diate relief may be obtained by firm and gentle 


preffure, between the finger and thumb, of each 
diftin&t hemorrhoid. 


SECTION 
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SEE CAT Oa green tee 


Tue fkin of women with child is often dif- 
coloured in {pots or blotches, efpecially about the 
neck and face. It may be difagreeable to thofe 
who are folicitous about fuch matters; but it is 
not otherwife important. Women have fome- 
times alfo a true jaundice ; and, whether we at- 
tempt to remove the obftruction to the due fe- 
cretion of the bile, by emetics or purgatives, or 
deobftruents, as they are called, there appears to 
be no reafon why pregnant women fhould not 
bear their operation. Men of difcretion will 
readily fee the impropriety of giving a medicine, 
the operation of which might be more dangerous 
than the difeafe which it is intended to cure; and 
the neceflity of accommodating its quantity to 
the ftate of the patient, as well as its quality to 
the difeafe. 


SECTION 


hae 
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S28 Ot 1 OoNe Aut. 


“Women with child are chiefly fabiee: to banat 
complaints of the inteftines which may be fup- 
poted to arife from their inert action; but they 
are {ometimes liable to thofe which are occa- 
cafioned by too much irritability. But the latter 
are far lefs frequent than the former, though a 
tenef{mus, a diarrhoea, or dyfenteric age 
may happen at any period of utero-geftation. 

When thefe affections of the bowels are of 
fufficient confequence to require medical atten- 
tion, thé common mode of treatment is equally 
efficacious and confiftent with the fafety of a 
pregnant woman as under any other circum- 
_ftances. When there is a feverith difpofition 
bleeding is proper; and when there are figns of 
difturbance in the ftomach, from offenfive hu- 
mours, or preceding crapulous complaints, gentle 
emetics may be given, and the repetitions may be 
wnlimited, if neceflary. If there be much pain 
in the bowels, or frequent efforts to go to ftool, 
with little or infufficient evacuations, -purgative 
medicines, of which perhaps the beft is the /a/ 
catharticus amarus alone, or joined with rhu- 
~ barb, Sught to be given, and occafionally re- 


peated, 
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peated, according to the continuance of the pain 
in any ftage of the difeafe. Should the complaint 
remain after the evacuations, opiates are proper, 
mixed with fome mild aftringent medicines, as 
the mixtura e creta with tinGlura cinnamomi. ln 
fome cafes ipecacuanha in {mall dofes not exceed- 
ing a grain, or even half a grain, mixed with 
fome abforbent powder and given .every fix 
hours, anfwers the purpofe of quieting the dif- 
turbance of the bowels, without procuring any 
evacuation. The ufe of opiates is in many of 
thefe cafes indifpenfable. Clyfters, compofed of 
a deco&ion of linfeed, or of flower and water 
boiled to the confiftence of thin ftarch, or of 
mutton broth, are both comfortable and ufeful . 
and to any of thefe a few drops of the timéura 
opit may be occafionally added. 

A tenefmus, or diarrhoea, is a common at- 
tendant on abortions, of which they are juftly 
efteemed to be fometimes the caufe. In thefe 
cafes it appears that the exiftence of the irri- 
tation in the re¢cfui is unfavourable to the proper 
action of the uterus, and may dire@ly, or by con- 
fent, become the caufe of abortion. Emetics, by 
relieving the prefent inconvenience, and by 
changing the feat of the irritation, will often 
prevent any ill confequences. 

SECTION 
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SECTION XIV. 


Tue ftrangury, which is a frequent inclina- 
tion to void the urine, and a painful difcharge of 
it in fmall quantities, is not an unufual com-— 
plaint in pregnancy 3 in the early periods of which 
it feems to be occafioned by the confent between 
the uterus and bladder; but, towards the conclu- 
fion, by the mere preflure of the enlarged uterus. 
It is fometimes caufed alfo by the reftraint which 
women impofe upon themfelves, from motives 
of delicacy, when they are engaged in company- 
Under any of thefe circumftances it may termi- 
nate in a fuppreffion of urine, which, when the 
uterus is of a certain fize, that is, about the third 
month of pregnancy, becomes the caufe of its 
retroverfion. | 

Bor the relief of the ftrangury, it is in fome 
cafes neceflary to bleed, and in all to procure 
ftools by clyfters, or very gentle aperient medi- 
cines. A {mall quantity of oil of almonds, with 
manna in the common emulfion, and the ad- 
dition of a few grains of nitre, ig a commodious 
and often an effe€tual remedy. ‘The common 

| | emulfion 
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emulfion with {weet {pirit of nitre, or barley- 
water with gum arabic, may be drank at plea- 
fure; opiates are alfo fometimes neceflary. Ina 
fuppreffion of urine the catheter muft be intro- 
duced ; and of the retroverfion of the uterus we 
have already fpoken. 

At the latter part of the utero-geftation it 1s 
not uncommon for women to have an inconti- 
nence of urine, not perpetually, but occafionally, 
when they ftand upright, or have any fudden 
though flight motion, efpecially if they have 
a troublefome cough. As far as either the ftran- 
gury or incontinence of urine depend upon the 
prefiure of the enlarged uterus, it will only be in 
our power to alleviate them: for the caufe mut 
remain till the time of delivery; and the pecu- 
liarity of the complaint may be owing to the 
compreflion being cafually made either upon the 
neck or fundus of the bladder. It is-fome com- 
fort to women to be informed, and I believe the 
obfervation is generally true, that affections of 
this kind are never produced, except in thofe 
cafes in which the prefentation of the child is 
natural. 


SECTIONS 
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Sob.C TTOUNre xy. 


Tur fluor albus was before mentioned as a 
complaint to which women were at all times 
liable; but in pregnancy the difcharge is fome- 
times exceedingly profufe, and has very much 
the appearance as if it was caufed by, or accom- 
panied with, inflammation. It may then be 
occafioned by fome extraordinary fulnefs of the 
parts adjoining to the wferus, or by more than 
ufual irritation. It does not appear that any bad 
confequences, either to the mother or child, fol- 
low this complaint, or that it requires any pecu-~ 
liar treatment. Perhaps, by the relaxation of thofe 
parts which are to be dilated at the time of par _ 
turition, they may make lefs refiftance ; at leaft 
it is commonly obferved that women who fuffer 
much from this fymptom during pregnancy have 
eafy labours. 


SECTION 
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of C THON ocVi. 


No complaint happens more frequently to 
pregnant women than pain in the hips, with 
numbnefs of the inferior extremities. This feems 
to be occafioned by the untoward preflure made 
by the enlarged uterus upon the ifchiatic nerves, 
and thofe which pafs through the perforations on 
the anterior part of the /acrum. As it is found to 
be increafed in certain pofitions of the body, 
efpecially when the patient is accuftomed to fleep 
on one fide, a change of the pofition generally 
affords temporary relief. At all events it is not 
in itfelf of fufficient importance to require any 
“medical affiftance, and is entirely removed foon 
after delivery. Erratic pains in various parts, 
efpecially about the face, ears, and teeth, fo often 
occur in pregnancy, as to be thought certain in- 
dications of that ftate. They are evidently occa- 
fioned by uterine irritation; and, although they 
will fometimes be eafed by ether, by folutions of 
opium, or other fuch local applications, or by 
blifters applied behind the ears, yet thefe com- 
monly afford only temporary relief, and in fome 


inftances they aggravate the pain. The fame ob- 
| fervation 
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fervation may be made of the cramp, whatever 
part of the body it may affect. This is a very 
pertinacious fymptom, and exceedingly trouble- 
fome, efpecially in the night; but, being void of 
danger, has too little attention paid to it. Any 
real benefit is to be obtained in either of thefe 
cafes by bleeding, and the ufe of fuch means as 
abate irritation in general, or that of the uterus 


in particular. 


ScECTTON= XVI. 


Tue veins of the legs, thighs and abdomen, 
frequently become varicous in the latter part of 
pregnancy, to fuch a degree, in fome inftances, 
as to exhibit a ftrangely tortuous, and a very 
alarming appearance. Varices, which are both 
elongations and enlargements of the veins, may 
be reafonably fuppofed to proceed from the pref- 
fure of the uterus preventing the reflux of the 
blood by the veins; and perhaps they may often be 
efteemed as confequences of the general fuinefs 
of the habit. They are ufually accompanied with 
the cramp; but which of thefe is the caufe of 
effect has been much difputed. No detriment 

de: | has 
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has been obferved to follow this complaint; but | 
if any thing is required to be done, it fhould be 
with the intention of emptying the vafcular 
fyftem, as moderate bleeding, gentle purging, 
anda {pare diet. In fome cafes it may be judged 
neceflary to give fupport, by moderately tight 
bandage, to the veins of any part which are par- 


ticularly. diftended. 


SE COs OO. NG Avil 


INQUIETUDE and want of fleep are.very trou~_ 
blefome complaints towards the conclufion of 
pregnancy. ‘They are alfo frequently attended 
with flight pains in the region of the uterus, and 
other feverifh fymptoms. Thefe are moft griev- 
ous in the night, the patient being reftlefs, 1n. 
{pite of a ftrong difpofition to fleep, and obliged 
to rife frequently, and expofe herfelf to the in- 
fluence of the cool air; yet, I know not for what 
reafon, after a fhort repofe at the dawn of day 
fhe appears as much refrefhed as after the moft 
quiet night. | 

Perhaps the confinement of the air Ore tie : 


room, and the heat of the bed, may be the im- 
mediate 
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mediate caufes of thefe complaints; but I have 
genierally confidered them as arifing from the 
conftant and ftrenuous demands for nourifhment 
made by the child upon the conftitution of the 
parent: for it is remarkable that thofe women 
who fuffer moft on this account, though reduced 
in appearance, bring forth lufty children, and 
have eafy labours. But if the mother has little 
uneafinefs, and grows corpulent during preg- 
nancy, the child is generally fmall; and, if the 
child fhould die before the time of parturition, 
the inquietude entirely ceafes. In the firft cafe 
the abforbing powers of the child feem too ftrong 
for the parent; but in the latter the retaiming 
powers of the parent are {tronger than the ab- 
forbing ones of the child; fo that on the whole 
it appears natural that women fhould become 
‘thinner when they are pregnant. 

Nothing affords more effectual relief to pa- 
tients troubled with this inquietude than bleed- 
ing in {mall quantities, with the occafional ufe of 
cooling and laxative medicines. Ho; ‘mans ano- 
dyne liquor, to the quantity of forty drops, given 
in fome common emulfion every night at bed- 
time, has been ufeful. Preparations from opium 
have little effect, unlefs they are given in large 
quantities and often repeated; but a perfuafion 


Lez that 
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that thefe are ultimately injurious to the fats, 
or to the parent, has long deterred me from ufing 
them. A glafs of cold water drank at bed-time 
is not a contemptible remedy ; or a towel dipped 
in cold water and wrapped round the hand, with 
one corner hanging over the edge of the bed, has 
many times been {ferviceable in procuring fleep, 
by leflening the general heat of the body. 


SECTION = XIX, 


Very few women, even thofe who are on 
other occafions patient and refolute, pafs through 
the time of utero-geftation without ufing ex- 
preffions which indicate fome degree of appre- 
henfion for their fafety. This folicitude may pro- 
ceed from the mere dread of what they expect 
to fuffer at the time of labour: or from reports 
inadvertently made of untoward accidents which 
have happened to fome of their friends or ac- 
quaintance, who were under the fame predica- 
ment with themfelves. 

It is fufficient, in the firft inftance, to contrive 
amufements for them, or to infpire them with 
confidence, 
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confidence, by pointing out the fortunate event 
of the generality of thefe cafes, and to imprefs » 
them with favourable fentiments of the fkill of 
the pérfon’ who is appointed to attend them. 
Sometimes, however, this apprehenfion of dan- 
ger arifes from another fource, and is cauled by 
uneafy fenfations which they feel, but cannot 
well defcribe. Then it is really a fymptom of 
difeafe, and may be ranked with the terror which 
attends the commencement of fome dangerous 
difeafes, of which it is one of the worft indi- 
cations. . Inftead of confidering it as an hyfteric 
affection not worthy of regard, we fhall find, on 
inquiry, that the patient has fome degree of 
fever; as increafed heat, a white tongue and a 
quick pulfe, and frequently a fixed pain in fome 
part of the abdomen; or peripneumonic fymp- 
toms; or fome marks of general difturbance in. 
the habit, though not in a degree fufficient to. 
denote any particular difeafe. By bleeding in 
{mall quantities, by cooling and diaphoretic me- 
dicines, by repofe and a well-regulated diet, both 
the fenfation and apprehenfion may be removed 
before the time of delivery, and a happy recovery 
from childbed enfured. If the complaint 1s not 
properly confidered, but flighted or ridiculed 
merely as lownels of f{pirits, the event may prove 


4% 3 unfavourable ; 
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unfavourable; and on the recolle dat of the cir- 
cumftances there may be room to lament that it 
was mifconftrued or see 


pe Ee Ce Pde Qe Neorx Xx, 


Tue funétions of the brain are often difturbed 
in the time of pregnancy, by which head-achs, 
drowfinefs and vertiginous complaints, are occa- 
fioned; and (eae pregnant women have a 


true hemiplegia. Thefe have ufually been afcribed 


to a fulnefs of blood in the vefiels of the brain, 
caufed by an obftruction to its defcent to the in- 
ferior extremities, by the compreffion. of the en- 
larged uzerus. But thefe do not more commonly 
happen to thofe women who are of full habits of 
body than to thofe who are feeble and debilitated ; 
and if this was the caufe the effect mutt be pretty 
generally produced when women have arrived to 
a certain time of pregnancy. The palfy is al- 
ways preceded by fuch fymptoms as indicate an 
uncommon degree of uterine irritation, on which 
it is reafonable to confider it may depend * more 
-elpecially as it is never cured during pregnancy, 
and 
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and fcarcely ever fails to leave the patient per- 
fectly free foon after delivery, as has been proved 
in a variety of cafes. | 

The blood of thofe women who become pa- 
ralytic whilft they are pregnant is always found 
to have the fame appearance as in the moft in- 
flammatory difeafes ; and the other fymptoms in- 
dicate the like difpofition. It 1s not therefore fur- 
prifing that heating and. f{timulating medicines ° 
are obferved to increafe the complaint; or that 
it fhould be relieved by bleeding, by gentle purg- 
ing, by a cooling regimen, and fuch means as 
abate uterine irritation; not regarding the pally 
as an idiopathic difeafe, but as a fymptom occa- 
fioned by pregnancy. 


Sah Cut OuN oo xt. 


' Ir was before obferved that anafarcous {well- 
ings of the inferior extremities often occurred 1n 
pregnancy, and that thofe fometimes extended to 
the groins and fides of the abdomen, and in fome 
cafes to the external parts of veneration, which 
become extremely painful, and tumefied to fuch 
| alee 4, a degree, 
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a degree, that the patient is unable to walk with~ 
out much inconvenience. ‘They appear to be oc- 
cafioned in fome inftances by too much, and in 
others by too little, exercife; but more fre- 
quently by the preffure made by the uterus upon 
thofe lymphatic veflels which are intended to 
- drain the fluids from the inferior extremities. 
They have fometimes been unjuftly fuppofed to 
indicate fuch a general hydropic tendency as 
might deter us from bleeding the patient, even in- 
circumftances which would otherwife demand it. 

But in many of thofe abdominal, complaints, 
which occur in pregnancy, it has been obferved | 
that the patient was fenfible of much relief when 
the legs began to {well; fo that in fome cafes this 
{welling may be efteemed as a ‘critical depofition 
upon the inferior extremities of fomething fu- 
perfluous or injurious to the conftitution. Of the 
particular treatment which this complaint may 
require we have before fpoken. 


SECTION 
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S$, Ba ©, Tt TO aN een lh. 


THERE have been a few inftances of women 
with child who have had a true a/cites; and thofe 
who have an a/cites {ometimes become pregnant. 
Some cafes are recorded, and many reported, in 
which the mode of treatment enjoined has been 
founded on an erroneous opinion of thefe two 
fituations; that is, of a dropfy being miftaken for 
pregnancy, and pregnancy for a dropfy.. The 
former is not productive of mifchief in any 
other way than by delaying the ufe of fuch. means 
as might be confidered likely to cure the difeate 
if adminiftered in its early ftate. But the confe- 
quences of the fecond error have been deplorable. 
For, if any active remedies are ufed on the pre- 
fumption of a dropty, the child will of neceflity” 
be often deftroyed, and an abortion or premature 
labour occafioned; and when the operation of the 
paracente/is has been performed, it hath proved 
fatal both to the mother and child, and difcredit 
refleéted both upon the operator and profeffion. 
It therefore feems neceflary to eftablith this ge- 
neral rule—that no woman at a time of life, or 

under 
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under circumftances which, in the moft diftant 
manner, fubject her to a fufpicion of pregnancy, 
fhould ever be tapped or otherwife treated for a 
dropfy, till, by examination per vaginam, or by 
Waiting a due time, we are convinced that fhe is 
not pregnant ; even though fhe may have before 
undergone the operation. 

It has been faid, but whether upon fufficient 
authority I know not, that a dropfy has fome- 
times been cured by pregnancy. 


S -EsCcok- 10. Ne) XAT 


THE manner in which the abdomen is dif- 
tended, with the degree of its diftention at differ- 
ent periods of pregnancy, has already been de- 
{cribed. This generally appears to be uniform, 
though often on one fide more than the other ; 
and fometimes there are partial diftentions, which 
are popularly attributed to the head, elbow, or 
forne other limb of the child, originally placed, 
or accidentally moved, out of the common fitua- 
tion. It appears that this opinion cannot poffibly 
be true, unlefs we prefume that there is at the 

fame 
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{ame time a partial diftention of the uterus, which 
could {carcely happen without fome important 
and dangerous confequences. AAs this cafe moft 
frequently happens when the abdomen is enor- 
moufly diftended, and as it has all the appearance 
of a ventral ernia, it is more probable that it is 
occafioned by the ftarting of fome of the abdo- 
minal mufcles, or the partial yielding of the in- 
teguments. But the explanation of the cafe is of 
lefs importance, as it neither requires or admits 
of any afliftance either before or at the time of 
labour, and difappears almoft immediately after 
delivery. 

From the great diftention of the abdomen, 
efpecially in corpulent women, an umbilical Zer- 
mia is fometimes occafioned, which, depending 
wholly upon the degree of diftention, does not 
-admit of any relief before the patient is delivered ; 
' when the elaftic trufs, properly accommodated 
to the complaint, is a more eafy and effectual re- 
_ medy than any inftrument of the kind which has 
hitherto been recommended. ‘This feems to be 
the only kind of sernia produced by, or which 
remains during pregnancy; for, unlefs the other 
kinds adhere to the /ac in which they are con- 
tained, temporary relief is afforded by that aicent 
of the inteftines: which neceflarily follows the 
enlargement of the wrerus. 

SOR Sid BE OT 
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SECTION XXIV. 


In fome cafes the whole abdomen is diftended 
beyond what it is able to bear; the {kin becomes 
inflamed, and fometimes cracks, fo that there is 
a little oozing from various parts. ‘The true {kin 
alfo cracks when the outfide is not altered, by 
which there remains upon the integuments of the 
abdomen of women, who have had children, a 
number of {mall cicatrices, as if the parts had 
been fearified, or there had been flight longi- 
tudinal ulcerations. | 

For the cafe, both of the diftention and confe- 
quent forenefs, fome unctuous applications fhould 
be rubbed over the abdomen every night at bed- 
time. The ointment commonly recommended 
for this purpofe is compofed of rendered veal fat 
beat up with a {mall quantity of rofe water. 

By the extreme diftenticn of the mufcles of the 
abdomen thefe are often the feat of pain during 
pregnancy, efpecially at their infertions; and it 
requires fome attention to diftinguith this from . 
the pain which may arife from affections of the 
[ymphyfis of the offa pubis. When the weight of 
the abdomen in pregnant women is very great, and 


weakly 
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weakly fupported by the intecuments, it becomes 
pendulous, and occafions the patient much paint 
and difficulty in walking, and many other incon- 
veniencies. It is then of fervice, by a napkin or 

_ broad bandage, fuited to the purpofe, paffed round 
the lower part and middle of the abdomen, to fup- 
port it with a moderate degree of firmnefs, and 
then by a feapulary to fling the depending weight 
over the fhoulders, by which the patient will be 
enabled to move and walk about with infinitely 

~ Jefs trouble. 


S:E CrT TON sv XX¥. 


INsTANCES fometimes occur of pregnant wo- 
men being infected with the venereal difeafe: and 
we have generally been advifed to follow a mode 
of treatment by which the difeafe was not in- 
tended to be perfectly cured, but moderated and 
reftrained from further progrefs; leaving the ab- 
folute cure to be completed when the patient 

“was recovered from the fate of childbed. ‘This 
method of proceeding has been recommended on 
the prefumption that dangerous confequences 
would refult either to the mother or child, if a 

quantity 
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quantity of quickfilver was ufed, during preg- 
nancy, fufficient to root out the difeafe effectually 
from the conftitution. If the patient has a gonor- 
rhea, there is clearly nothing in the medicines 
prefcribed, or in the treatment, which can prove 
hurtful to either at the time of utero-geftation. 
But if there fhould be a confirmed /wes, as mer- 
curlal frictions, properly inftituted and purfued, 
are acknowledged to be the moft efficacious re- 
medy ; or if equal or greater confidence is placed 
in them than in any preparation of mercury in- 
ternally given; it is reafonable to think, and the 
opinion is confirmed by experience, that women 
might at any time of pregnancy go through a 
courfe of them with perfe& fafety. It is {carcely 
neceflary to obferve that mercurial medicines, 
whether internally given or externally applied, 
are not at this time ufed with a view to promote 
a falivation or any other profufe evacuation, but 
with the intention of filling the habit with quick- 
filver, and retaining it as long as it is thought 


neceflary for the extinction of the difeafe. The © 


utility and propriety of this practice is allowed by 
thofe who differ widely in their explanations of 
the mode in which quickfilver is fuppofed to 
operate. I may be permitted to obferve that the 
principal caufes of the failure of this medicine to 

4 an{w er 
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anfwer our purpofe are either the hurry with 
which it is at firft ufed, or a conclufion often 
though erroneoufly made, that the difappearance 

of the fymptoms is a proof of a perfect cures 
whereas it frequently happens that, if the fric- 
tions are not continued many days, or even fe- 
veral weeks or months after all the fymptoms are 
gone, there will in a fhort time be new appear- 
ances, which prove the return or exiftence of the 
difeafe. 

» It has been fuppofed that a child born of an 
infeéted parent could not at the time of birth be 
exempt from infeCtion, and that the virus would 
be fo intermixed with its frame that there would 
{carcely be a poffibility of exterminating it. ‘This 
is at leaft a very dubious point; becaufe it has 
happened to every perfon engaged in practice in 
a city or large town to attend patients of this 
defcription, who have neverthelefs brought forth 
children which were perfectly healthy. Ido not 
recollect one decifive inftance of a child born 
with any fymptoms of the venereal difeafe upon 
it; and the contrary, I am perfuaded, is often 
fufpeted from a knowledge of circumftances 
which give rife to the fufpicion exclufive of the 
fymptoms; though it mutt be allowed that a 
child has a chance of receiving the infection in 

the 
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the act of parturition, by abforbing the wus in 
its paflage over ulcerated furfaces. But, with re- 
gard to the firft opinion, it may perhaps be jufti- 
fiable to reafon in this manner. If the infeGtion 
is received it mutt be at the time of conception, 
or afterwards. If the prolific particles, either in 
the male or female, were mixed with the venereal 
virus, the prolific properties would by fuch mix- 
ture be deftroyed; but if conception was previous 
to the infection there feems to be no way in 


which the latter could be communicated to the. 


child already conceived, all immediate inter- 
courfe being fecluded by the perfec clofure of 
the os uteri. ) 

Children brought forth by parents infected 
with the venereal difeafe will often be born 
dead ; but this event may commonly be imputed 
with more propriety to the feverity of the means 
ufed for the extirpation of the difeafe than to the 


difeafe itfelf. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXVI. 


WHEN pregnant women have the fmall-pox, 
there is much difference in the opinions enter- 
tained of the poffibility of the child being in- 
fected. Some have contended that, if the Mattel 
has this difeafe, the child could not efcape} whilft 
others are perfuaded that the child could not, 
according to the laws of the animal economy, 
receive this difeafe. Cafes are recorded by various 
writers in confirmation of both the opinions; and 
many inftances have been communicated to me 
2) meni of integrity ard attention, with the view 

of deciding this point; but the cafes are contra~ 
sickobt to each other, and therefore prevent any 
prefent decifion upon the fubjeét. When, by the 
multiplication of well-attefted facts, our know- 
ledge is extended and corrected, if it fhould be 
at ved that the variolous infection is generally 
received by the fetus im utero, if the parent has 
the difeafe when fhe is pregnant, we may then 
confider whether the knowledge of the faé can 
be turned to any practical advantage. 

It is an opinion almoft univerfally received, 
that, ifa woman with child fhould have the {mall- 

U 
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pox, and mifcarry; or, if at the full time her Ia- 
bour fhould come on during the continuance 
of the difeafe; it would necefiarily prove fatal 
to the mother. ‘The event has too often proved 
the truth of this obfervation; yet it will pro- 
bably ftand upon more juft ground if it is ftated 
in this manner. Should the attack of the difeafe 
be violent, and the eruptive fever run very high, 
patients may and have often efcaped the dangers 
at any period of utero-geftation, though the child 
were then expelled. But if a woman pafies the 
time of the eruptive fever, and labour or a tend- 
ency to mifcarry fhould come on towards the 
crifis of the difeafe, as far as my obfervation en- 
ables me to fpeak, fhe will then certainly die. 
She dies, in truth, not becaufe fhe mifcarries or 
brings forth a child, but fhe mifcarries or falls 
into labour becaufe fhe is already in a dying or 
very dangerous ftate, and by thofe circumftances 
the danger is infinitely increafed. 

When. other difeafes occur in pregnancy, the 
treatment to be direéted muft be fuch as the par- 
ticular difeafé may require, making due allow- 
ances for that flate, by not prefcribing any vio- 
lent means, unlefs the immediate fafety of the 
patient may render them abfolutely neceflary. 
Every morbid alteration of importance which 


happens 
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happens during pregnancy fuperfedes, if we may 
be allowed the expreffion, all the changes which 
depend upon that ftate; and whoever aims to 
eftablifh the character of a fuccefsful practitioner 
in midwifery muft pay attention to the health of 
his patients when they are pregnant. If there 
be no difeafe, or difpofition to it, the procefs of 
a labour is generally uniform and fafe; but if any 
difpofition to difeafe fhould exift at that time, the 
labour may be rendered irregular and painful, and 
the immediate caufe of fome difeafe peculiar to 
the child-bearing ftate, not by giving, but by di- 
verting fuch difpofition to fome part affected in 
parturition. , 


Uz CHAPTER 
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Con A Po Te Re Ve 


SECTION I. 


Ir was formerly afferted and believed, that the 
proper fituation of the child in the uterus, in the 
early months of pregnancy, was fedentary ; with 
the breech refting at the fuperior aperture of the 
pelvis, and the fore-parts of the child turned 
exactly to the abdomen of the mother. At or 
towards the time of parturition it was thought 
that the child, partly by the increafed weight of 
the head, but chiefly by its own inftin@ and — 
powers, made a revolution, and turned with its 
head downwards, in fuch a manner that the ver- 
tex was placed to the pudis, and the face to the 
facrum. In this pofition it was fuppofed to pafs 
through the pe/uis. This change was called pre- 
fenting to the birth, of which it was judged to 
be the fignal ; and, from the terms ufed in dif- 
ferent languages to exprefs the change, the opi- 
nion feems to have been univerfal. By the exa- 
mination of women who have died at different 
periods of utero-geftation, or in the aét of child- 
birth, it is now afcertained that fuch as is the 

| fituation 
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fituation of the child in the early part of preg- 
nancy, fuch it will be at the time of labour, un- — 
lefs the pofition be altered by fome accidental 
violence. Perhaps this opinion of the ancients 
was not founded on obfervation, but on the pre- 
famption that fatal confequences would refult _ 
from the continuance of the fetus with its head 
downwards for nine months. They did not know 
that there was a circulation of the blood, and of 
courfe were ignorant that particular veffels exifted 
in the body, calculated, by preferving a commu- 
nication between different parts, to prevent any 
injury to the fetus, either from its confinement 
or fituation. 

The natural pofition of the fetus in the uterus 
is fuch as to occupy the leaft poffible fpace, fo that 
the fmalleft inconvenience is occafioned to the 
parent, yet with the utmoft eafe to its own body 
and limbs*. Inthe pofitions which are efteemed 
natural there is an endlefs variety ; but they are 
mott commonly after this manner +: the knees 


* Quaft in feipfum totus conglobatus.——-Fabric ab Aguas” ; 


pendente. 

+ Adduétis ad: abdomen, genibus, flexis retrorf{um, cruribus, 
pedibus decuffatis, manibufque furfum ad caput {ublatis, quarum 
alteram, circa tempora vel auric las, alteram ad genam detinet ; 
fpina in ‘orbem fleétitur, caput ad: genua incurvato col!o pro~ 
pendet; tali membrorum fitu, qualem, in fomno. per quictem. 
querimus.<-Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. ! 
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are drawn up to the belly, the legs are reflected 
backwards, the feet croffed, and lying clofe to 
the breech; the elbows are in contact with its 
fides, and the hands turned up to its head, one of 
which is often placed upon the cheek or ear. 
‘The {pine is incurvated, and the neck being 
bowed the chin refts upon its knees. There is 
that inflexion of the body into which we {pon- 
taneoufly fall when we feek repofe; and, as it is 
our pofition before we are born, it is that alfo to 
which we have an inclination in the decrepitude 
of old age. 
The fatter of a child, prefenting oa ane 
is with the head dgwnwards, refting upon the 
pubis, with one fide of the head towards the ad- 
domen of the mother, and the other towards the 
facrum, or in a {mall degree diagonally. ‘The buik 
of the body of the baie is not placed againft the 
{pine, but on one fide, and the limbs turned to~ 
wards the other, fo that the abdomen of a woman 
with child is, in general, evidently diftended more 
on ohne fide than the other. When this circum-_ 
ftance, though a neceflary confequence of the 
proper fCBHIOA of the child is, obferved, a fufpi- 
cion, whcelly groundlefs, is often entertained, 
that its prefentation at the time of birth will be 
“unnatural. 
SECTION 
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Tur term of utero-geftation is different in 
every clafs of animals, and the diverfity has been 
attributed to the nature and properties of the 
parents or the offspring. Thole, who were of 
opinion that it depended upon the parent, fought 
for the reafon in the ftruéture or conftitution of 
the uterus, the heat or coldnefs, drynefs or 
moifture of which, according to the doctrines of 
the old philofophy, were fuppofed to be the 
caufes of the varieties: yet, if the term depended 
upon thefe, it would then remain to be proved 
how one form or conftitution was capable of 
bearing diftention longer than the other. Thofe, 
who imputed the time of the event to the oti- 
{pring, afigned to them the fame properties. It 
feems to have been generally believed, that, by 
the long or fhort continuance of the fwtus in the 
uterus, the fize, duration and qualities, of different 
animals were influenced; and that theie were motft 
perfect in thofe animals which had the longeft 
period of utero-geftation. It was allo thought, 
and perhaps with truth, that the longer the time 
of utero-geftation, the longer the animals were 

BEA before 
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before they came to full growth; and that on 
this depended their continuance in the mature 
ftate, without any natural tendency to decay, one 
period of exiftence regulating another. In ovi- 
parous animals the time of acuta neceflary 
for the production of their young is fot altered 
by the qualitics of the bird by which it is in- 
cubated, but follows its genuine nature; as in a 
hen’s egg incubated by a alia This favours the 
opinion that the term is guided by the offspring, 
but it is by no means decifive: for the circum- 

tances relating to the birth of oviparous and 
Viviparous Saari though they may illuftrate 
each other, cannot be compared, after the egg 
is expelled. ‘ 

Tf the time of utero-geftation is not interrupted 
by accidental caufes, it proceeds in all animals 
with great, though not with perfect regularity, 
as 1s proved by hate who are employed in breed- 
ing cattle, by whom a correét account is ufually 
preferved. But in the human fpecies there was 
fuppofed to be a confiderable latitude in this re- 
{pect, and examples have been recorded with 
great confidence, by grave writers, of children 
born after a term much exceeding the common, 
and of others after a term far fhort of it, which 
were never thelefs j ina perfect ftate. This opinion 


hath 
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hath alfo been countenanced to a certain degree 
by the laws or cuftoms eftablifhed in different 
countries *. | 

The common time of utero-geftation in wo- 
men is forty weeks, or nine calendar months ; 
and fome men of ability and candour have been 
perfuaded that it is poffible for them to proceed 
as far as ten calendar months. By the laws of this 
country the term is not precifely limited; fo that 
if any cafe fhould occur in which this matter 
might be litigated, the decifion would rather de- | 
pend upon the circumftances, or upon the con- 
fidence placed in the teftimonies of the medical 
witnefles, than upon any proof or convidtion of 
the nature of the thing to be decided. 

There muft in general be much difficulty in. 
determining with abfolute precifion the time of 
utero- geftation in women. But I have met with 

feveral inftances of thofe who, from particular 
contingencies, fuch as the cafual intercourfe with 
their hufbands, or their return at, or abfence 
from them, for a particular time, have been able 
to tell exactly when they became pregnant; and 
none of thefe have exceeded forty weeks. I am 

* Spigelius Ulpianum juris confult'm immerito reprehendit, 
quod poft decimum menfem editum neminem, ad legitimam 


hereditatem admifcrit.—Aarv. Exercit. de Partu. 


therefore 
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therefore perfuaded that the term of utero-gefta- 
tion is as accurately limited in women as in ani- 
mals. I do not mean that it is completed to a 
minute or an hour, becaufe the birth of the child 
may be delayed by a multiplicity of accidents. 
But parturition will be accomplithed, or the par- 
turient difpofition will take place, at the expiration 
of forty weeks from the time of conception. Nor 
does it feem reafonable that a law of nature, 
which is not altered by the differences of age, by 
the diet, by the extremes of climates, by the fe- 
verities of flavery, or the indulgencies of luxury, 
fhould be changed by circumftances of lefs im- 
portance. 

But the examples of women who have brought 
forth their children before the full time of preg- 
nancy are innumerable. As there is no mark 
in the external appearance, or internal conform- 
ation, which enables us to determine with pre- 
cifion whether a child has remained in the uterus 
its full time, this muft continue doubtful, ex- 
cept as far as we are able to judge by the general 
probability, or by the fize of the child. So 
many accidents occur which may give to the 
uterus its difpofition to expel. the child, that its 
premature expulfion can never be the occafion 
of furprife. 

Though 
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Though it fhould be allowed that the natural 


term of pregnancy in women is forty weeks, 
there will be fome difficulty in making the cal- 
culation. The difappearance of the men/es 1s 
ufually the firft change which occafions 2 ful- 
picion of pregnancy; and might therefore be 
efteemed the era from which we are to date its 
commencement. But, though women are more 
apt to conceive foon after than jut before 
‘menftruation, they may become pregnant at 
any part of the time between the two periods 
when they did and when they were expected 
to menftruate. In order to avoid any great error 
it is cuftomary therefore to take the middle time, 
and to reckon forty-two weeks from the laft act 
of menftruation. 

Women who give fuck, and who do not 
menttruate, fometimes become pregnant, and 
have no alteration by which they can make any 
reckoning of the time of their delivery, and all 
is left to conje€ture. But there is ufually, in 
thefe cafes, a fhort and imperfect menftruation, 
which denotes the time when the wzerus was 
in a ftate fitted for conception. Some women 
alfo have conceived who never did menftruate, 
ot in whom menftruation had been interrupted 
for many months. We can then only judge of 

the 
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the time when they conceived by fuch fymp.«- 
toms and appearances as fhewed that they had 
acquired the difpofition to menftruate, and 
would have menftruated if they had not con-- 
ceived. 

‘Some inconveniencies are produced by at- 
tempts to make exact reckonings for pregnant 
women; for, when the time fixed for their de- 
livery is paft, the miftake creates much {olici- 
tude and impatience. When therefore it is ne- 
ceflary to give an opinion on this fubjeé& it is 
better to mention fome time beyond that which 
we really fuppofe; or, on the whole, it would 
perhaps be better that labour fhould always come 
on unexpectedly. 


a F, EN Oam, 
7 


Sj Co tO No ULE 


Av the expiration of forty weeks the proceds 
of labour commenceth; and various opinions 
have been given with a view of explaining its 
caufes. Of thefe opinions, which have been 
fuppofed to conftitute a very important part of 
 obitetric knowledge, we fhould not be ignorant, 
AG 
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as it appears that the practice of midwifery has_ 
really been much influenced by them. 

It was faid by all the ancient writers, that a 

. child was born by its own efforts, which it was 
incited to make by the neceflity it felt of breath 
ing cool air, for the purpofe of moderating that 
heat which was generated by its long consne- 
mént in the uterus; or by the want of nou- 
rifhment, the fources of which failed, or becarne 
depraved ; or by the acrimony of the meconiui 
and humours of its own body. By fome the 
caufe affigned for the exertions of the fwtus was 
the want of room for its further growth and 
enlargement ; and that by its eats it efcaped 
out of the wfer#s as out of a prifon in which it 
had been conftrained. By others it was pre- 
famed that there was fome analogy between the 
ripenefs and falling of fruit and the perfection 
and birth of a child. ‘The peculiar caufe was 
unimportant: but, from a general pertuation of 
the principle, it was prefumed that the cafe or 
difficulty with which labours were completed 
depended upon the ftrength or activity of the 
child. Another conclufion certainly followed: 
when the child was feeble the labour muft ne 
ceflarily be flow; and in cafes of unufual difti- 
culty we’ might be affured that the child was 
dead, 
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dead, or could not pofiibly be faved. . Of courfe, 
whenever the affiftance of art was required 
there was no occafion to regard the child, the 
exiftence of the difficulty proving the death or 
impoffibility of preferving the child. If we had 
no other circumftance by which the praétice of 
the ancients could be compared with that of — 
the moderns, this alone would decide in favour 
of the latter. Many expreflions are, however, 
in ufe at the prefent time which are founded 
on. this opinion of the ancients; and it is not 
clear that practice is not, in fome inflances,. yet 
influenced by it. 

No fact. is more: hoouusitahly eve than 
that a dead child, even though it may. have be-. 
come putrid, i 1s commonly ies after a labour as 
regular and natural in every part of the procefs 
as a living one; and that children, after labours 
accomplifhed with the moit extreme difficulty, 
will often be born not only living but in perfect 
health. There mutt then be ee other principle. 
of birth befides the efforts of the child, WERE 
in fact appears to be. wholly padlive.... ; 

It was by later writers fuppofed that the child 
was expelled by the action of the wterus, aided by 
that of the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles. 
This doétrine, which I believe was firft advanced 

7 by 
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by Fabricius ab Aquapendente*, is the bafis of all 


the modern improvements in the practice of 
midwifery; and it is fo indifputably proved, by 
the occurrences both in natural and difficult la- 
bours, that its truth is now almoit univerfally 
admitted. 

Ingenious men were not fatisfied with the ob- 
en of the fact, but they endeavoured to dif- 
cover the principle of the action of the uterus, 
and.to affien reafons for its coming on at a par- 
ticular time. It was furmifed that this expulfatory 
action of. the uterus depended upon its form or 
ftructure, or its inability to bear further diften- 
tion; or upon its heat or coldnefs, drynefs or 
moifture; or upon the diftin@ion of its mufcular 
fibres, which were faid to be arranged in a pecu- 
liar direQion; or to the effort to menftruate when. 
the veffels of the uterus were incapable of con- 
taining a greater quantity of blood than was al- 
ready colle¢ted in them. Of thefe and many 
other opinions it would be ufelefs to debate ; but, 
as all viviparous animals bring forth their young at 

regularly flated times, and by procetles generally: 
alike, it would not be judging according to any 
philofophical rule to attribute as a caufe. of par- 


* Simul expultrix uteri facultas extemplo infurgit, et 
excitatur.—-See Cap. lxxxvi. 
4. turition, 
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turition, or of parturition at any Certain time; 
a circumftance peculiar to any individual clafs of 
animals. . 

The opinion’ of men upon the fame fubje& 
are often in dire&t oppofition to each other : and 
fome, fearful that truth is not to be found in 
cither extreme, have fteered a middle courfe be- 
tween the doctrine of the ancients and moderns: 
Thefe have fuppofed that childbirth is not com- 
pleted folely by the efforts of the child, or by 
thofe of the parent, but by the ‘conjunétion of 
their efforts. Of this opinion, which participates 
of the error of the ancients, there have been few 
{upporters; and the arguments in its favour have 
‘been drawn from obfervations made in the firft 
inftance on vegetables~ and oviparous animals. 
How far the difcovery of the particular caufe of 
the birth of a child might lead to the improve- 
‘ment of practice it is impoffible to determine. The 
knowledge of the fat, that children are expelled, 
has evidently been produtive of much advan- 
tage; but the attempts to inveitigate the caufe 
do not give us more fatisfaétion hate old Avicenna, 
who, with great humility and devotion, fays 


‘At the appointed time labour comes on by 
the command of God.” 


SECTION. 
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“SECTION IV. 


Ir was before obferved, that pregnancy and 
parturition have ufually been mentioned as dif- 
ting operations of the conftitution. But it feems 
better to confider every change in the animal 
economy, from the time of conception to the 
birth of the child, as forming a fingle proceds, 
-confifting of feveral parts, each perfect in itfelf, 
and at the fame time a caufe of fome fubfe- 
quent change, neceffary for the completion of the 
whole; and, though there is no precife line to 
the different parts of this procefs, they readily 
admit of diftinétions, by which they are more 
eafily comprehended and more expeditioufly de- 
{cribed. Thus, previous to the a& of parturition, 
many changes take place in the conftitution 
which indicate its approach; and thefe have been 
called the pre-difpofing figns of labour. The time 
of their appearance is different, being in fome 
women feveral weeks, and in others only a few 
days, beforet he commencement of labour: but’ 
they univerfally take place, unlefs the labour be 
precipitated by fome accidental influence: and 
the more perfectly thefe changes are made, and 
| the 
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the longer the time of their preceding the labour, 
the more natural and kindly will the procefs 
generally be. 

There is, firft, a gradual fubfidence of the 
fundus of the uterus, and whole abdomen, fo that 
women often appear, and really are, lefs in the 
ninth than in the eighth month of pregnancy. 
This is a good indication, becaufe it fhews that 
the bis and all the other parts of the wferus 
are difpofed to aét; and on the equality of this 
difpofition the efficacy of its action will very 
much depend. When there is none, or but little, 
fubfidence of the abdomen, and the patient com- 
plains, even in the time of labour, that the child 
is very high, it is always unfavourable; being a 
proof ae the fundus of the uterus is then in an, 

inactive ftate. | 
There is, fecondly, a difcharge of mucus from 
the vagina, which in the beginning is of the kind 
often obferved in the flwor albus; that is, a mere 
augmentation of the fecretion from the glands of 
the vagina and neighbouring parts; but, by a 
gradual alteration, in {ome inftances it becomes. 
extremely vifcid and tenacious. This is very re- 
markable in fome animals whofe bodies are ex-, 
pots ed to view; and it is a fign that the parts con- 
cerned, in parturition. are. in a flate difpofed to 
dilate, 
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dilate, which difpofition is improved by the dif- 
charge. 

Thirdly, In early pregnancy the external parts 
of generation are in a natural ftate, or rather 
more contracted than ufual: but when the time 
of labour approaches there is a gradual enlarge-_ 
ment and relaxation of them, with fome degree 
of protrufion. ‘This change is alfo to be obferved 
in animals only; but, from their complaints, and 
the reprefentation of their feelings towards the 
conclufion of pregnancy, there is every reafon 
to believe that a fimilar change takes place in 
women. 

Fourthly, It was obferved that the breafts 
very readily and generally fympathize with the 
vterus in all its affections, and particularly that 
they are enlarged immediately after conception. 
There is alfo a gradual change in them from that 
time to the approach of labour, when they are 
perfectly fitted for the fecretion of milk; which, 
when fecreted in a more mature ftate, or in an 
increafed quantity, may be efteemed a fign that 
the time of labour is drawing near. In a few 
inftances animals have continued to give fuck 
during pregnancy, without any apparent altera- 
tion in their milk, till they approached the time 
of parturition, when it was found to be much 
changed in its confiftence, colour, and proper- 

X 2 ties, 
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ties, a new mode of fecretion being evidently 
eftablithed. 5 
Fifthly, By the infertion and difpofition of the 
facro-feiatic ligaments the principal firmnefs is 
given to the connexion of the bones of the pe/vis. 
In animals not with young thefe ligaments are 
very {trong and rigid, and make a refiftance to 
any external preflure almoft as firmly as if they 
were oflifed, But when the time of parturition 
is at hand their ftrength and rigidity gradually 
decline, and they {carcely make greater oppofition 
than a duplicature of the {kin. In confequence of 
this relaxation of the ligaments, animals change 
their manner of walking, by projecting the weight 
of the body on each fide alternately, rather than 
by advancing the feet. There is fuch an appear- 
ance as juftifies the ufe of the popular expreffion ; 
for they literally feem_falling in pieces. In women 
thefe changes cannot be fo well obferved; but 
there are many reafons to be drawn from their 
manner of walking, and from their reprefenta- 
tions, which would induce us to believe’ that 
fimilar ones take place in them as well as in 
animals *, | 
* Sacri et pectinis offium cum coxendice copula, que fit 
per fynchondrofin, adeo emollitur et folvitur, ut dicta offa facile 


exeunti foetui cedant et hiantia rezionem totam hypogaftricam 
ampliorem reddant.—Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, All animals, wild or domefticated, 
affiduoufly endeavour to provide a fafe and com- 
fortable habitation for their young, when the 
time of bringing them forth draws near*. The 
actions of mankind are always attributed to, and 
ufually proceed from, more dignified and com- 
mendable principles than thofe of animals. But 
in many natural a€tions, which are too powerful 
to be controlled, or not without great difficulty, 
by inftruétions, manners or cuftoms, thofe may 
often be obferved to a& inftin@ively ; and this 1s | 
in no cafe more remarkable than in fuch actions 
as relate to their children. From inftinG, there- 
fore, and not reafon, it may be prefumed that the 
chofen and favourite employments of pregnant 
women are thofe which in fome way or degree 
relate to the expected bleffing; and that an unufua] 
folicitude about the preparation of fuch things 
as may be neceflary or convenient to the child, in 
the advanced ftate of pregnancy, may be con- 
fidered as a fign that the time of labour is ap- 


proaching, 


%* Accedente pareindi tempeftate ad folita loca revertantur : 
yt ftabula vel nidos fuos tuto extruant, ubi foetus parianty 


foveant, alantque.—Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 
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SECTION VY, 


BEFORE we proceed to the hiftory of labours’ 
it is necefiary that we fhould {peak of the ope- 
ration, if it deferves the name, by which we are 
to acquire our information. This is defcribed by 
the term examination, or examination per va~ 
ginam. When inftituted at the time of labour it 
is popularly called taking a pam, which explains 
the opinion entertained of it by women. » Con- 
cerning the operation two things are to be ob- 
ferved; firft, the manner in which patients are 
to be examined; and, fecondly, the information, 
to be gained by the examination. 

The pofition in which women are placed 
when it is thought neceflary to examine them 
varies in different countries. In fome the exa- 
mination is made when they fit in a chair or {too} 
contrived for the purpofe; in others when they 
kneel by the fide of a bed; and in others in a re+ 
cumbent pofition. But in this country, at the 
prefent time, almoft univerfally, women repofe 
on a couch or bed, upon their left fide, with their 
knees bent, and drawn towards the abdomen; and 
this is by far the moft convenient, It is not res 

3 quilite, 
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quifite, or poffible, to enumerate every circum- 
fiance to which it is neceflary to pay attention ; 
but it mut be an invariable rule, never to pro- 
pofe an examination per vaginam but as a matter 
of abfolute neceflity. It is alfo to be performed 
with the utmoft care and tendernefs, and the 
ftricteft regard to decency; for, unimportant as 
the operation in itfelf really is, an opinion 1s 
formed of the {Kill and- humanity of the prac- 
titioner, and of the propriety of his conduat, by 
his manner of doing it. 

An examination per vaginaim may be needful 
fo difcover and diftinguith difeafes of the uterus 
and contiguous parts ; to a{certain whether a 
woman be pregnant, or how far fhe is advanced 
i her pregnancy; to determine whether fhe be in 
Jabour; or what progrefs fhe has made; if the 
prefentation of the child be natural; if the pe/vis 
be wellformed or diftorted; and on many other 
oceafionsy 
~ 'The ftate of the parts ‘examined, under all the 
incidents before recited, is different from the na- 
fural; but of the deviations of every kind, and 
in every dégree, it 1s impoffible to form a judg- 
ment, unlefs we have previoufly obtained an 
accuraté idéa of their natural ftate. This becomes 
a frandard by which we are to judge of every 

Mh change, 
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change, natural or morbid; and the diferimina- 
tion of the various difeafes can only be acquired 
by frequent practice, no abftraét rule being fuf- 
ficient for the purpofe. It may indeed be faid 
that, in fome difeafes of the uterus, efpecially 
thofe difpofed to become cancerous, the os uteri 
is indurated, thickened, fiffured, uncommonly 
tender when touched, and patulous, or with the 
labia fomewhat reverted. But in others, as the 
polypus, hydatids, inflammation, or glandular en- 
largement of the uterus, the ftate of the parts, 
or the fenfation they give, cannot be defcribed by 
words, without an antecedent agreement what 
thofe fhall be called which we have before felt 
or feen, 
As it is extremely difficult, if not impofiible, 
to determine, by an examination per, vaginam in, 
the early part of pregnancy, whether a woman 
be with child, it is prudent to. evade the opera- 
tion; becaufe it is always expected that we {hould 
afterwards {peak with precifion and confidence, 
The fundus of the uterus is the part firft dif- 
tended in confequence of conception; and the 
cervix, which is the only part we can feel, does 
not begin to fhorten in any diftinguifhable way 
before the termination of the fourth month of 
pregnancy ; not to mention the varieties in the 
{tructure 
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{tru@ture and fize of the parts in different wo- 
men, and the alterations which may be caufed — 
by the attachment of the placenta to different 
parts of the wferus; or in thofe difeafes which 
refemble pregnancy. A cautious practitioner 
would not, therefore, examine before that time, 
becaufe he cannot gain information to fupply 
him with proper ground on which to form an 
opinion that will not be extremely fubjedt to 
error. Perhaps this limitation may not be fuf- 
ficiently {tri€t; and it is better to fay, in general 
terms, that the longer we defer the examination 
the greater probability there will be that we fhall 
not be deceived. In all cafes likewifle of doubt- 
ful prognoftic it is proper to avail ourfelves of 
every advantage which a knowledge of the col- 

lateral circumftances can afford. ire 
Nor is there lefs difficulty, when we are 
affured that a woman is with child, in deciding, 
by an examination per vaginam, how far fhe is 
advanced in her pregnancy... An opinion of this 
muft be formed on the eftimation we make of 
that portion of the cervix utert which we fup- 
pofe fhould remain undiftended at any individual 
period of pregnancy. But.as the cervix uteri na- 
turally varies in its length in different women, of 
courfe the portion which remains undiftended at 
any 


* 
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any one time mutt vary ; and all that can be faid — 
upon the fubject will only deferve the name of. 
conjecture. It is therefore more prudent not to 
hazard an opinion fingly upon the information 
gained by an examiilation per vaginam when any 
determination of importance is to be made; but, 
as in the former fatement refpecting the exift- 
ence of pregnancy, to act with caution, and to 
collc& all the infefmation we can get from 
other cir cumftances, before we prefume to give 
a decided opinion. 

“When a womdti is at-of neat the full period 
of utéro- geftation it may be determined whether 
{hé iin labour by the flate of the os wter7. By 
the | ‘dilatation of the os ufért during the con~ 
tim uance, and net by its rélaxation in he abfence 
of a pain, we are to’ judge that the patient is in 
labour : for a cor fiderable degree of relaxation of 
the os uteri is fonietines found to take place 
feveral days, or even weeks, before the comi~ 
mencement of labour, though it is generally ina 
contracted ftate till if is diftended, in confe+ 
quence of the preffure made by fome part of the 
ovum urged upon it by the acting wterus. By the 
time which has been: required to produce a cer= 
tain degree of dilatation, we may ctefs with toler- 
able oie bihet the general duration of a labour, 


provided 
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provided the action of the wzerus fhould continue 
with equal energy ; becaufe on this, as well. as 
on the ftate of the parts, the progrefs of a la- 
bour muft depend. But fo many unexpected cir- 
cumftances occur which may accélerate or m- 
terrupt a labour in its progrefs, that it is a proof 
of wifdom to be filent upon this fubject, at leaft. - 
not to advance our opinions with confidence, ‘but 
to propofe them, when demanded, with hefita~- 
tion and réferve, | a WOOb O64 

The manner in which the child prefents may 
_ generally be difcovered by an examination in the. 
beginning of labour; for, though we fhould not’ 
be able to diftineuifh any part through the mem- 
branes, in the intervals between the pains (when 
only the attempt ought to be made), if the head 
prefents it may be perceived through thevante- 
rior part of the cervix uteri, refting upon the 
pubis, in fome cafes fo early as the fifth month of 
pregnancy - when any other part prefents we 
can in general only difcover through the mem- 
branes that it is not the head, by its {mallnets 
and the want of that refiftance which is made by 
the head: and if we can feel no part prefenting, 
though it does not certainly follow, we may pre- 
fame that it is not the head; and then we {hall 
be prepared to give affiftance at the time when 

2 the 
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the membranes break, if the prefentation fhould 
be fuch as to require it 

After an examination per vaginam, our opinion 
is conftantly demanded as to the profpeé of an 
eafy or difficult labour. If the prefentation of 
the child be natural, the pe/vis well formed, the - 
foft parts in a relaxed ftate, and the patient free 
from difeafe, we may fafely affure her friends 
that all the appearances are promifing, and that 
the labour will be finifhed, in all probability, 
with perfect fafety both to the mother and child. 
But of the flownefs or celerity of a labour great 
experience and attention can only give that ma- 
turity of judgment which enables us to form an 
opinion with tolerable »precifion ; yet the fame 
experience, having often {hewn the uncertainty 
of any determination, will point out the pro- 
priety of leaning rather to the fide of doubt than 
ef confidence. 
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Havine given a defcription of all the parts 
concerned in parturition, and enumerated the 
principal alterations produced in the conftitutions 
of pregnant women, and having taken notice of 
all the previous changes, we come in the next 
place to the confideration of a Labour. ‘This 
term is generally ufed to fignify every act per- 
formed with difficulty or pain; but by long 
eftablifhed cuftom* it has been appropriated, in 
this and many other countries, to parturition, 
the circumftances of which it is well fuited to 
defcribe. 

Before we proceed to the hiftory of labours 
it is requifite that we fhould divide them into 
claffes or kinds; and, though objections might 


* Septem ego per notes, totidemque cruciata diebus, 
Fefia labore. : 
Ovid. Metamorph. lib. xiv. 


be 
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be made to a very {tric arrangement, fome ap- 
pears to be both convenient and neceflary, for 
the purpofe of enabling us to convey our fenti- 
ments with perfpicuity to others, and for real 
ufe in practice. 
With thefe intentions, labours may be divided 
into the four following clafles ; 
1. Natural. 
2. Difficult. 
3. Preternatural. 
4. Anomalous. 
Under one or other of thefe diftinGions every 
‘kind of labour which can occur may be reduced, 


SECTIONS. I 


~ Narvrat labours, which have had their de- 
nomination from their frequency, or from the 
fhortnefs of the time required for their com- 
pletion; from the regularity of the manner in 
which they proceed, or from their being com- 

pleted by the unaffifted efforts of the confti- 
tution ; form a ftandard by which we are to judge 
of every other clafs. It is therefore neceflary 

| that 


. 
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that we fhould obtain as precife an idea of them 
as the fubject will How. We will then fay that. 
every labour fhall be called natural, if the he: ad 
of the child profents, if the labour is completed 


hours, and if. no artificial 


within twenty- -f ar 
affiftance is requ 
Should any o 


the definition of a4 natural labour Be wanting, it 


fe 
fhould be prolonged: beyond twenty-four hours 
it would be di eal $ and if artificial affiftance 


1 he labour.might be com- 


or ak be referr = fome other clafs. 
The prefentation of the head of the child con- 


part of the definition of a na- 
his may happen in various 


tural labour; yet: th 
ways. ‘The moit common pofition of the head, 

and that in which it is expelled with the greateft 
facility, is when the hind- head 1s Aipoted.t to turn 
towards the pudis and. the & face towards the hol- 
low of the /acrum. ‘But the face is fometimes 
inclined towards the pubis and the hind-head 
towards the hollow of the facrum;, or there may 
be an original prefentation of the face; or one or 


both arms may defcend together with the head. 
3 . Thefe 


ie 
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Thefe differences in the pofition of the head dv 


not create labours of another clafs; but they are 
to be confidered merely as varieties of natural 
labours, provided the other circumftances corre- 
fpond; experience having fully proved that, in 
any of thefe pofitions, the head may be expelled 
by the natural efforts with perfect fafety to the 


mother and child, though not with fuch eafe 


and expedition as if the hind-head was turned 
towards the pudis. It muft alfo be obferved, 
though another part of the definition be taken 
ene time, that it 1s poflible for one woman to 
make greater efforts, and to undergo more pain, 
in two hours than another may in twenty-four. 
Then the definition wil be imperfed ; as almoft 
all general diftinGtions muft be when they come 
to i examined and tried by individual cafes. | 
A natural labour was the laft thing well under- 
{tood in the practice of midwifery ; becaufe fci- 
entific men, not being formerly employed in the 
management of common labours, had no. op- 
portunities of making obfervations upon them. 
Practitioners were then engaged in qualifying 
themfelves for the exercife of their art when- 
ever they were called in to give affiftance; and 
not in making nice diftinGtions, or inveftigating 
the particular cafes, in which only it might be 
neceflary to exercife it. | 

SECTION 


ON LABOUR, pd 


SeRiCersisOsNveut ll: 


We have -before given an account of the 
changes which precede labours, and are now to 
give a detail of the fymptoms which accompany 
them. | : 

The firft fymptom which indicates a prefent 
labour is anxiety, apprehenfion of danger, or 
doubt of fafety. This does not feem to be con- 
fined to the human fpecies, but to be common 
to all-creatures; as they univerfally thew figns 
of dejeGtion and diftrefs at this time, though 
they fuffer in filence; and even thofe animals 
which are dometfticated ftrive to conceal them- 
felves, and refufe all offers of affiftance. This 
anxiety, which is probably occafioned by the firtt 
changes made upon the os wfers, and by the con- 
fent between the vital organs and that very irri- 
table part, is often exceedingly increafed by an 
original timidity of difpofition, efpecially with 
firtt children; or by the difcovery of untoward 
accidents happening to other women under the 
fame circumftances, with whom a fimilarity of: 
Gituation is the caufe of a metft interefting fym- 
pathy. From motives of humanity, as well as 


Ne profeffional 
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profeffional propriety, it is therefore at thefe 
times neceflary, by fteady condudt, and by argu- 
ments fuited to the patient’s own notions, or the 
peculiar caufe of her fears, to remove her ap- 
prehenfions ; and, by foothing and encouraging 
language, and by attention to her complaints, 
though not indicatory of any danger, to afford 
her every confolation in our power. This anxiety 
1s greateft in every woman in the beginning of 
labour ; for the fharp pains which attend its pro- 
grefs generally excite other fentiments in her 
mind. But we are at all times to be on our 
guard, that her fears or fupplications for relief 
do not prevail: with us to attempt to give affift- 
ance when our interpofition is not required, 
and when it muft neceflarily be. productive of 
mifchief. . | 
2. At the commencement of labour, and fome- 
times on the return of every pain, women have 
frequently one or more rigors, with or without 
a fenfe of a@tual cold. Thefe are not to be con- 
fidered as figns of the acceflion of difeafe, but 
as the effects of an increafed irritability {pread 
through the whole frame; or perhaps as proofs 
that all the powers of the conftitution are fum- 
moned to contribute towards the important pro- 
cefs which is carrying on. Thefe rigors are void 


of 
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of danger, and they are moft apt to occur when 
the os uteri begins to dilate, and when it is upon 


the point of being fully dilated. But in the 


courfe of a labour, in all other refpects natural, 
when there is one ftrong and diftin& rigor, it 
is often, followed by fome difeafe, dangerous 
either to the mother or child. 

3. When the head prefents, and fcarcely in 
any other pofition of the child, women have ge- 
nerally fome degree of ftrangury in the latter 
part of pregnancy; and this {ymptom is in- 
creafed on the approach of labour, by the pref- 
fure of the defcending head upon the cervix of 
the bladder. Should the preffure be.very great, 
ot of long continuance, a fuppreffion of urine 
may be be caltaa ned before or in the time of labour. 
To prevent the inconveniencies which might 
arife frorn a diftention ofthe bladder, either to 
the part itfelf, or by obftructing the paflage of 
the head, it is neceflary to urge the patient to 
void the urine frequently ; and, in cafe of a fup- 
preffion, to give relief by introducing the ca- 
theter. On the other hand, fhould the prefiure 
by the head be made upon the fundus of the 
bladder, there will be an involuntar y difcharge. of 
the urine at the time of her enduring every pain ; 
or, if there fhould be any extraordinary agitation 
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from a cough, or any fimilar caufe, there will be 
the fame confequence, which is very trouble- 
fome, but not dangerous. | 
4. It is not unufual for patients to have a ¢e- 
ne/mus, or one or two, or more loofe ftools in the 
beginning or courfe of a labour. Both thefe 
{ymptoms may be occafioned by the confent be- 
tween the os wteri and the /phynéier of the anus, or 
by the preflure made upon the red7um, as the head 
enters into or pafleth through the pefuis. ‘There | 
is in the minds of all women a popular prejudice 
and unreafonable dread of complaints in the 
bowels, through every {lage of pregnancy, par- 
turition, and childbed; and of courfe there is 
never any objection, but, on the contrary, a wil- 
lingnefs to ufe fuch means as are advifed to fup-_ 
prefs them, or reftrain any difpofition to a dar- 
rhea. ‘Vhe error has arifen from their confound- 
ing the loofenefs, which often accompanies the 
laft {tage of the puerperal fever, with that which 
proceeds from any other caufe. But the dar- 
rhea which attends the beginning or courfe of a 
labour is fo far from occafioning or from proving 
any danger, that the patient is evidently relieved 
by it; a greater freedom being given to the action 
_ of the wterus, more room made for the pafiage of 
the child, and any feyerifh difpofition thereby re- 
a | moved 
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moved or prevented. If, therefore, the patient 
fhould not at that time have {tools fpontaneoully, 
it is very found practice to direct one or more 
emollient clyfters for the beforementioned pur- 
pofes. Nor are thofe the only good ends which 
are anfwered by elyfters; for they foothe the 
parts when too much or improperly irritated, and 
ferve as a fomentation, which, by its warmth and 
moifture, may give or amend their difpofition to 
dilate. In very flow labours, when the head of. 
the child has dwelt for along time in one pofition, 
it is not unufual for the patient to have one or 
more loofe ftools immediately before the ad- 
vancement of the head, after which the labour | 
is foon concluded. | 

5. The uncoloured mucous difcharge from the 
vagina, which pretty generally occurs before la- . 
bour, on its acceffion is ufually tinged with blood, 
or a {mall quantity of pure blood is difcharged. 
This fanguineous difcharge, which varies in 
quantity and appearance in different women, is 
popularly called a /hew, and it happens more par- 
ticularly at two periods of a labour 5 when the os 
uteri begins to dilate, and when it is finally di- 
lated. In the firft inftance it is probably occa- 
fioned by the feparation of a few of thofe vefiels 
by which the membrane, which conneéts the 
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ovum to the uterus, was originally bound ; and in 
the fecond by the effufion of fome blood before 
extravafated in the fubftance of the os uteri; for 
this part in fome cafes acquires an uncommon. 
thicknefs from that caufe, independent of any 
edematote or inflammatory tumefa€tion. In many 
cafes there is no coloured difcharge in any pe~ 
riod of a labour, and then the iaeation generally 
proceeds more flowly; for the difcharge is not 
only a fign that the parts are in a flate difpofed 
to dilate, but it alfo improves that ftate. It is 
not only in colour or quantity that there is found 
much difference, either in the {anguineous or 
mucous difcharge, but alfo in the confiftence 
and tenacity of the latter; it being in fome cafes 
thin and watery, and in others thick and ex- 
tremely vifcous. 

6. But all thefe fymptoms are not pofitive 
proofs of the exiftence of labour; for we cannot 
confider a woman as being in actual labour, un- 
lefS the has the ufual pains. Nor does all pain in 
the region of the wrerus certainly prove that a 
woman 1s in labour, becaufe fuch pain may be 
excited towards the conclufion of pregnancy by 
various caufes befides the aGion of the uterus. 
Thefe pains are therefore diftinguifhed into two 
- kinds, ¢rme and falfe; but the feat, the manner, 


and 
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and the degree of thefe pains, often refemble 
each other fo nearly, that it 1s very difficult or 
~ impoffible to diftineuifh them; and we are 
obliged to wait for the event, before we are able 
to Hoge: 

The true pain of labour ufually begins in the 
loins, or lower part of the back, ritromade the 
abdomen, and terminates at the pubes, or upper - 
part of the thighs; and it fometimes obferves a 
quite contrary atecion: In fome cafes the pain 
is confined to one particular fpot, as the back, 
abdomen, thighs, or inferior extremities ; in others 
the pain is feated in fome part far diftant from the 
uterus, as in the knees, heels or feet. In fome 
the ftomach is affeéted; in others, though very 
rarely, the brain; and then convulfions, or fome 
derangement of its functions, are brought on. In 
fhort, the varieties of pain are innumerable; and 
thefe are explained by what we really do know, 
or fancy we know, of the influence of the nerv- 
ous fy{tem. 

‘The pain attending a labour is periodical, with 
intervals of lon ver or fhorter duration, according 
to the action we the uterus, on which it depends ; 
and the more the pains are multiplied the better 
it is for the patient. For, if an effect of great 
importance to the conftitution is to be produced, 
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the more flowly it is made, provided the flow- 
nefs of the progrefs does not depend on any 
morbid caufe, the more gradual will be the 
change, and of courfe the ae. which fudden 
violent might produce be avoided or leffened; 
the divifion of the pain being equal to the dimi- 
nution, nearly in the fame proportion as rapidity 
ts an addition to force. It is an old obfervation, 
confirmed by daily experience, that, after the 
completion of flow or lingering labours, patients 
ufually recover better than after thofe which are 
guick ; not to mention that they are lefs liable to 
the untoward accidents which precipitation may 
immediately produce. 

Thofe who endure any kind of pain. exprefs 
their fuffering by fome peculiarity of manner, or 
by fome tone of voice, which to a nice obferver 
will generally difcover the part affected, together 
with the kind and degree of pain. Sharp pain is 
univerially expreffed by an interrupted and acute 
tone of voice; obtufe pain by a continued and 
grave tone, unlefs the expreffions are controlled 
by an acquired firmnefs of mind, which on par- 
ticular occafions may enable it to rife above the 
infirmities of thé body. The expreflions of pain 
uttered by women in the act of parturition may 
be confidered as complete indications of the flate 

of 
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of the procefs, fo that an experienced prac~ 
titioner is as fully mafter of the ftate of his pa- 
tient, if he hears her expreflions, as by any other 
mode of examination. He muft however under- 
ftand and make allowances for the peculiarities 
of different patients, or he will be deceived; be- 
caufe in tender conftitutions, the fenfations being 
quick and the refolution faint, the mode of ex- 
pretlion will be according to the fenfe, and not 
in proportion to the degree of abfolute pain. 

In the firft ftage of a labour the change contitts 
in the dilatation of the parts. Forcible or quick 
dilatation gives a fenfation fimilar to that pro- 
duced by the infliction of a wound, and it is 
equally exprefled by an interrupted and acute tone | 
of voice. Thefe are popularly called cutting or 
rending pains. When the internal parts are 
dilated, and the child or contents of the wterus 
begin to defcend, the patient is by her feelings 
obliged to make an involuntary effort to expel ; 
cand the expreffions are then made with a con- 
tinued and grave tone of voice, or fhe is mute. 
Thefe are called dearing pains. But there is an 
intermediate period of a labour, in which there 
js in the firft inftance fome degree of dilatation, 
and-afterwards an effort to expel; and then there 
will be the expected which denotes fharp pain, 

combined, 
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combined, or immediately fucceeded by a graver 
tone of voice. When the child firft begins to 
prefs upon and to dilate the external parts, the 
expreffion becomes again acute and vehement; 
and, laftly, the expulfion of the child is accom- 
panied with an outcry of fuffering beyond what 
human nature is able to bear; or the pain is en- 
dured with filence. The knowledge of thefe cir- 
cumftances, though apparently trifiing and con- 
tingent, is really of fome importance in practice, 
and permanent; as far, at lea{t, as the freedom or 
reftraint of the breathing can operate./ If, for 
example, on any principle the patient was in- ’ 
duced, in the beginning of labour, to retain her 
breath, and to make {trong efforts to expel, the 
order of the labour would be inverted, as it would 
alfo when the parts were dilated and the expul- 

fatory power wanted, if fhe fhould exclaim. 

The pains of labour or childbirth, and the 
action of the uzerus, are terms ufed fynony- 
moufly ; but they are not exactly the fame thing. 
The action of the uterus, by which its contents 
are comprefled into a lefs fpace, and would be 
excluded if there was any opening for their 
paflage, firft takes place as a caufe; and this does 
not feem to be attended with pain. When fome 
part refifts the pafiage of the contents of the 
A uterus, 
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uterus, the exclufion of which is the effect to be 
produced, there will then be pain proportionate 
to the action, to the fenfation of the refifting 
part, and the refiftance made. There is no way 
by which we can eftimate the degree of force 
but by the refiftance; nor the Antena but by 
the pain attending it; nor the pain but by the 
expreffion. Judging by induction of the force 
exerted, by the expreftion of the pain, we fay in 
common language a weak pain, a {trong pain, or 
a woman is delivered by her pains; and the 
purpofe of conveying our meaning is anfwered, 
though the expreffions are not ftri@lly legal. We 
may fuppofe the parts through which the child 
mutt pafs fo perfectly difpofed to dilate, that they 
would make little or no refiftance to the exclud- 
ing force, and then a woman would be delivered 
with very little or no pain. This obfervation 
will not only difcover the reafon of the great 
advantage obtained by a labour being flow and 
lingering; why fome women are ativey ed com- 
naarel without pain; but, with this perfect 
difpofition to dilate, if the patient fhould be afleep 
when the action of the uterus came on, the 
poflibility of her being delivered before fhe was 
quite awake. 

In the converfation of thofe who attend la- 
bour it is often furmifed that women have much 


unprofitable 
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unprofitable pain. This ftlatement is not only 
unfair as to the fact, but the language is very 
difpiriting ; and it is often affigned as a reafon for 
an interpofition altogether unneceflary, and often 
injurious to the mother or child. No perfon in 
labour ever had a pain which was in vain. It 
may not be equal to the accomplifhment of the 
effect we want, or at the time we with, but 
every pain muft have its ufe, as preparatory to, 
or abfolutely promoting, the effect; and, as we 
are not able to comprehend every poffible caufe 
of every ftate, by endeavouring to remove what 
appears to be one flight ill, it often happens that 
we occafion many, and thofe of greater confe- 
quence. 

Though the pains of labour return periodi- 
cally, the intervals between them are of different 
continuance. Jn the beginning the pains are 
ufually flight in their degree, and have long in- 
tervals; but as the labour advances they be- 
come more violent, and the intervals are {horter. 
Sometimes the pains are alternately {trong and 
weak, or two feeble and one ftrong; and there is 
reafon to think that every variety has its ad- 
vantage, by being fuited to the apparent or real 
internal ftate of every individual patient. In 
every circumftance which relates to natural par- 
| turition 
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turition it is impoffible not to fee, and not to ad- 
mire, the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence, in 
ordaining the power and fitting the exertion to 
the neceffities of the fituation, with a marked 
re{fpe€t to the fafety both of the mother and 
child. This perfe€t coincidence between the 
caufe and efteé& fhould afford a leffon of patience 
to thofe perfons who when in labour become in- 
tractable, and, by lofing their felf-pofleflion, add 
to the unavoidable evils of their fituation; and 
to thofe practitioners who, being led away by 
popular errors, aim to add to the {trength of the 
pains, or to quicken their returns, and act as if 
they thought there was no other evil but that of 
a flow labour; an opinion which in its confe- 
quence has done more mifchief than the moft. 
{kilful practice ever did good. 


pole Ooted- QaN a. Le 


‘THouGH it was faid that pain was, properly 
fpeaking, a conftituent part of a labour, it was 
alfo obferved that all pain in the region of the 
uterus, though periodical in its returns, was not 


a pofitive 
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a pofitive proof of the exiftence of a labour. For 
whatever difturbance is raifed in the conftitution, 
efpecially in thofe parts conneéted or readily con- 
fenting with the wfterus, towards the conclufion 
of pregnancy, it is very apt to induce the fymp- 
toms.of labour, in a manner which makes it diffi- 
cult to diftinguifh between srue and fal/e pain, 
Yet the good of the patient, as far as relates to 
the proper conduct of the enfuing labour, may 
depend upon the juftnefs of the diftin@ion; for 
if the pain, which is fa//e, be encouraged or per- 
mitted to continue, the action of the uterus 
would follow, and premature labour be occa- 
fioned. | : 

‘The caufes of fal/e pain are various ; as fatigue 
of any kind, efpecially too long ftanding; fudden 
and violent motions of the body; coftivenefs, or 
a diarrhea; general feverith difpofition ; agitation 
of the mind, and a fpafmodic ation of the ab- 
* dominal mutcles. Wery frequently alfo the irre- 


*® cular-and {trong movements of the child, in ir- 


ritable conftitutions, occafion pains like thofe 
arifing from the aétion of the wferus. In fome 
cafes there is fuch a clofe refemblance between, 
true and falfe pains, that they cannot be diftin- 
guithed without an examination per vaginam. If, 
during the continuance of a pain, no prefiure 

upon 
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upon or dilatation of the os uteri can be perceived, 
we may conclude that the pain is not the con- 
fequence of the action of the uterus; and, what- 
ever likenefs it may have, that it 1s not ¢rve pain. 
ne if there fhould be preffure upon or dilatation 
£ the os uteri during the continuance of the 
pain, we may confider it as proceeding from the 
action of the wferus, and be perfuaded that the 
patient is really in labour. In a few cafes I have 
known the aétion of the abdominal mufcles fo 
regular and ftrong that the whole volume of the 
uterus has been heaved up and down alternately, 
in fuch a manner, that it was fcarcely poffible to 
diftinguith between this ftrange fuccuffion and 
the proper action of the uterus, | 


The means to be ufed for the ane of ie Ye 
pain muft be guided by the caufe. When. it is 
oceafioned by pope of any kind, immediate eafe 
will often be gained by a fhort confinement in 
an horizontal pofition. In plethoric habits, or 
with a feverith difpofition, it will be neceflary to 
take away fome blood; and, when the patient is 
coftive, to procure ftools by emollient clyfters or 
cently opening medicines./In every cafe, when. 
means adapted to the apparent caufe have been 
ufed, it will be proper to give an opiate propor- 

| tioned 
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tioned to the degree of pain, or to repeat it in 
{mall quantities at proper intervals till the pas 
tient fhall be compofed. 


o E\Griet Oo Nie V. 


Ir has been thought equally incumbent upon 
the practitioner to promote the power and effect 
of frue pain, as it was to quiet that which was 
falfe. This opinion is perhaps more univerfally 
popular than any other throughout medicine; 
and, having infected the minds of pra¢titioners, 
it has been as injurious as general. From this 
fource may be traced the opinion of the neceflity, 
and the abominable cuftom of giving affiftance, as 
it is called, by dilating the internal and external 
parts artificially; of giving hot and cordial nou- 
rifhment during labour, even in plethoric habits 
and feverifh difpofitions, by which the nature of 
the principle which fhould actuate the wferus is 
changed, the pains are rendered diforderly and 
imperfect, and the foundation of future mifchief 
and difficulties is laid. Hence alfo was derived 

the 
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the doctrine of the neceflity of patients helping 
themfelves, as it is called, by urging with all the 
voluntary force they are able to exert beyond the 
diGtates of nature; as if a labour was a trick to 
be learned, and not a regular procefs of the con- 
ftitution. Women fhould be informed that the 
beft {tate of mind they can be in at the time of 
labour is that of fubmiffion to the neceflities of 
their fituation; that thofe who are moft patient 
actually fuffer the leaft; that, if they are refigned 
to their pains, it is impoffible for them to do 
wrong; and that attention is far more frequently 
¥equired to prevent hurry than to forward a la- 
bour. In every thing which relates to the act of 
parturition Nature, not difturbed by difeafe, and 
unmolefted by interruption, is fully competent 
to accomplifh her own purpofe; fhe may be 
truly faid to difdain and to abhor affiftance. » In- 
ftead, therefore, of defpairing and thinking they 
are abandoned in the hour of their diftrefs, all 
women fhould believe, and find comfort in the 
refleGtion, that they are at thofe times under the 
peculiar care of Providence ; and that their fafety 
in childbirth is enfured by more numerous and 
powerful refources than under any other circum- 
ftances, though to appearance lefs dangerous. 


‘Li SECTION 
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SE. CoT- LO Neevi. 


In order.to give a full and diftin& view of a 
natural labour, it is expedient to divide the procefs 
into three periods or ftages.. In the firft will be 
included all the circumftances which occur, and 
all the changes made, from the commencement 
of the labour to the complete dilatation of the os 
uteri, the rupture of the membranes, and the 
difcharge of the waters; in the fecond, thofe 
which occur from that time to the expulfion of 
the child; and in the third, all the circumftances 
which relate to the feparation and exclufion of 
the placenta. 3 Tip 
_ Inthe beginning of labour a os uteri is found 
in very different fate: in different women. In 
fome it is extremely thin, and in others of con- 
fiderable thicknefs; in fome it is rigid and clofely 
contracted, but in others it is much relaxed, and 
fomewhat opened for feveral days, or even weeks, 
previous to the acceffion of labour. In fome cafes 
the os wferi remains fo high that it can with dith- 
culty be reached, in the centre of the fuperior 
aperture of the pe/vis, projected backwards or on 
either fide; whilft in others it is {pread thin, 

and 
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‘nd prefled very low before it begins to dilate. 
There is, in fhort, every variety of {tate and po- 
fition which a part conftruéted and connected 
like the os uteri can be thought capable of under- 
going. 

The firft part of the dilatation is generally 
made very flowly, the action of the uterus, on 
which it depends, being feeble in its power and 
flow in its returns; but the more perfe¢t the ftate 
of relaxation is, with the greater facility the di- 
latation will of courfe be made. ‘This is at firft 
effected by the fimple preffure of the contents of 
the uterus upon the os uteri; but when the 
dilatation is made to a certain degree the mem- 
branes containing the waters of the ovum are in- 
finuated within the circle of the opening os wfer, 
and form a foft pillow, which, at the time of 
every pain, acting upon the principle of a wedge, 
operates with ingeeais force according to the 
{ize it acquires; in a uelicn of which the 
latter part of the dilatation ufually proceeds with 
more expedition than the former. 

There is no poflibility of prognofticating how 
long a time may be required for the complete di- 
latation of the os wferz; yet a tolerable conjecture, 
fubje&t however to many deviations, may be 
formed by a perfon who has had much expe- . 

“2 rience. 
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rience. If, for example, after the continuance of 
the pains for three hours the os uteri fhould be 
dilated to the fize of one inch, then two hours 
will be required for dilating it to two inches ; 
and three hours more will be neceffary for dilat- 
ing it completely, provided the ation of the 
uterus fhould proceed with regularity and with 
equivalent itrength. But in fome cafes the os 
uteri will abide in nearly the fame ftate for fe- 
veral hours; and when the dilatation begins it 
will foon be perfected. In others, after a certain 
degree of progrets, the action of the uterus will 
be fufpended for many hours, and then return 
with great vigour; fo that all which can be faid 
on tina ene is mere conjecture. 

With firft children this ftage of a labour nfveril 
makes the moft tedious and important part of a 
labour, both on account of the time requifite for 
completing the dilatation of the os uteri, and be- 
caufe the accompanying pain is more fharp and 
harder to bear than that which is attended with 
the effort to expels. which never fails to infpire 
the patient with the hope of being freed from the 
mifery which fhe endures. When the parts are 
to our apprehenfion in the fame fiate, there will 
be a wonderful difference in the manner of; and 
the time required for, their dilatation, in firft and 


{ubfequent 
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fubfequent children. There might be much dif- — 
ficulty in exploring and afcertaining the caufe of 
this difference: but we may prefume that a part 
which is accuftomed to perform an office, or 
undergo a change, acquires a difpofition to the 
office or change, according to the number of 
times it has performed that office or undergone 
that change. Something of the kind may be ob- 
ferved in new-born infants, in which there is 
often a tardinefs in executing what may be con- 
fidered as the common functions of the body. 

As a labour advances the intervals between 
the pains become fhorter, and their force is in- 
creafed. At the time of each pain the patient 4S 
reftlefs, and folicitous for the event; but when it 
ceafes, by a happy oblivion, {he foon forgets it, 
and is unmindful of its return. In fome confti- 
tutions the labour, inftead of adding to the 1r- 
ritability of the habit, and exciting its powers to 
action, occafions a degree of infenfibility ; or the 
patient falls into a found fleep the moment the 
pain begins to abate, from which fhe is awakened 
by its return. In others, the power exerted by 
the wrerus, aided by that of the abdominal mufcles 
and diaphragm, being infufficient for the purpofe 
of dilating the os wter7, or that part becoming un- 
~ ufually irritable by the frequent impreflions made 
ZL 3 upon 
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upon it; then, by its confent with the ftomach, 
extreme ficknefs or vomiting is brought on, 
fometimes after every pain, by which the labour 
is very much forwarded; one fit of vomiting, 
according to popular obfervation, doing more 
fervice than feveral pains. But when the os uterz 
is dilated patients have very feldom. an inclina- 
tion to vomit from any: natural caufe. Vomiting 
very often attends the paflage of a {tone through 
the ureters, or the gall-duds, from the fame 
caufe, and with the fame effect. 

By regular returns of pain, or with the va- 
rieties before mentioned, with many others which 
it is impoffible to enumerate, the os uteri be- 
comes at length wholly dilated. Whether a fhort 
or a long time be required for this purpofe, it 1s 
the duty of the practitioner to abftain from in- 
terfering in this part of the procefs. It may fome- 
times be neceflary to pretend to affift, with the 
intention of giving confidence to the patient, or 
compofing her mind. But all artificial interpofi- - 
tion contributes to retard the event fo impatiently 
expected, by changing the nature of the irrita- 
tion and the action thereon depending; by in- 
flaming the parts, and rendering them lets dif- 
pofed to dilate; in fhort, by occafioning either 
prefent diforder or future difeafe. For thefe 

reafons 
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veafons we mutt be firm, and refolved to with- . 
(tand the entreaties which the diftrefs of the pa- 
tient may urge her to make, as we mutt alfo the 
ditates of vehemence and ignorance. Others 
may be impatient, but we mutt poflets ourfelves, ° 
and a& upon principle. The event will juftify 
our conduét; and, though there may be tem- 
porary diflike and blame, if we do what is right. 
there will be permanent favour and reputation. 
During the continuance of a pain the mem- 
branes containing the waters are turgid, prefled 
upon, and within the circle of the os uteri, ac- 
cording to the ftrength of each pain, by which 
the further dilatation is promoted; but in the ab- 
fence of a pain the membranes become flaccid, 
and feem to beempty. Thefe different {tates of 
the membranes are readily explained by the ob- 
fervations before made, by our knowing that 
when the wferus is in ation its cavity is leffened, 
and of courfe its contents are compreffed ; but on 
the ceflation of the action the cavity of the uterus 
is again enlarged, and the compreflion removed. 
Hence it becomes neceflary, when an examina- 
tion per vaginam 1s made during the time of a 
pain, that we {hould be cautious not to break the 
membranes; and if any accurate inveftigation is 
needful, either of the flate of the parts or of the 
Z4 pofition 
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pofition of the child, that it ought to be made in 
the interval between the pains, or protracted till 
the pain has ceafed. 

In a fhort time after the os uteri is wholly di- 
lated, the membranes are ufually ruptured by the 
force of the pains, and the waters of the ovum 
are difcharged in one large gufh or ftream. But 
in many cafes the membranes break {pontane- 
oully long before this period, without any ma- 
_ terial inconvenience, In fome they are not rup- 
tured when the dilatation of the os uteri is com- 
pleted, but are protruded by each fucceflive pain 
lower down into the vagina, and then within the 
os externum, which they alfo dilate; and at length 
a {mall bag of water is formed without the os ex- 
ternum, Which can ferve no farther purpofe. 

It is a commonly received opinion among the 
~Jower clafs of people that the child fhould be 
born {peedily after the rupture of the membranes 
and the difcharge of the waters. ‘This opinion is 
not founded in prejudice, but in found obferva- 
tion; and was probably firft entertained by thofe 
who were engaged in the care of breeding cattle, 
in which this is the ufual courfe of parturition ; 
and I believe it would often happen in the human.’ 
{pecies if the progrefs of the labour was not by 
fome means or other difturbed or interrupted, 

3 But 
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But it has been a cuftom, which at the prefent 
time is not unfrequent with practitioners, urged 
by the diftrefs and fuftering of thofe whom they 
are attending, or by the concern of friends, or by 
a perfuafion of its propriety and advantage, and 
fometimes perhaps by their own impatience, to 
break the membranes before the os wferz is di- 
lated. If thefe are ruptured fpontaneoully or arti- 
ficially before the os yferi is dilated the child can- 
not poflibly follow immediately ; and all that is 
gained is by bringing the head of the child, in- 
ftead of the membranes containing the waters, 
into contaét with the os uwferz. ‘This cannot be 
confidered as any advantage, as it changes a very 
foft and accommodating medium, provided by 
Nature for the purpofe of preventing any undue 
violence upon a very tender part, for the hard 
and unaccommodating head of the child. Nor is 
this the only ill confequence which follows: by 
fuch proceeding we occafion a general derange- 
ment of the order of the labour, which is never 
done with impunity, as it may afterward become 
the caufe of a laceration of the external parts, or 
even of an unfavourable feparation of the p/acenta. 
Moreover, by this premature rupture of the 
membranes, we often defeat our own purpofe; 
and, by difturbing, protract inftead of haften the 


labour, 
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labour. Let us therefore agree in eftablifhing it 
as a general rule for our own conduct, that the 
membranes fhail never be ruptured artificially, 
at leaft before the @s wferz is fully dilated, and-be 
perfuaded that it 1s afterwards unneceflary, unlefs 
there fhould be fome caufe more important, or 
fome reafon of more weight than thofe which 
have been commonly afligned. 


SECTION VIL. 


Iw the fecond period or ftage of a labour will 
be included all the circumftances attending the 
defcent of the child; the dilatation of the external 
parts; and the final expulfion of the child. 

Notwithftanding the definition of a natural 
labour, which was before given, this 1s not to be 
confidered as a procefs going on in one unvarying 
line, and that every aberration is to be thought 
of {ufficient importance to conftitute a labour of 
another clafs. In this refpeét the definition of a 

\Jabour may be compared to that of health, which, 
however correct in general, if fubmitted to a 
critical 
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critical examination, would not correfpond in all 
points with the ftate of any individual perfon. In 
like manner, though a labour cannot come under 
the denomination of zatural, without the three 
diftinguifhing features, yet we may probably 
never meet with any two labours in every ref{pect 
exactly fimilar. There are perhaps more frequent 
deviations in the firft ftage of a labour than in 
the reft, both with regard to the time and the 
manner in which the os uteri is dilated. Nor 
is the firft {tage concluded either by the dilatation 
of the os uteri, or by the rupture of the mem- 
branes and the difcharge of the waters, but by 
the concurrence of thefe circumftances ; and the 
farther the labour is advanced before the mem- 
branes break, the better it afterwards terminates. 
For, before that event, there is lefs violence done 
to the mother, and lefs ftrefs upon the parts; 
becaufe, without much fuffering, they every 
moment acquire’a better difpofition to dilate; 
and, till that has happened, whatever may be its 
-pofition, the child undergoing no compretiion is 
free from all chance of injury. 

When the membranes break, if the os wterz be 
fully dilated, the child, though refting at the fu- 
perior aperture of the pe/vis, either finks by its 
own gravity, if the patientbe in an erect potition, 

or 
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or is propelled by a continuance of the fame pain 
by which they were broken; or, after a {hort 
re{pite, the action of the uterus returns, and the 
head of the child is brought fo low as to prefs 
upon the external parts; properly fpeaking, upon 
the internal furface of the perineum. In its 
paffage through the pe/vis,. the head of the child, 
which at the fuperior aperture was placed with 
one ear to the pudzs and the other to the /acrum, 
or with different degrees of diagonal direétion, 
undergoes various changes of pofition, by which 
it is adapted to the form of each part of the pe/uss, 
with more or lefs readinefs, according to its fize, 
the degree of its offification, and the force of the 
pains. With all thefe changes, whether pro- 
duced eafily or tedioufly, in one or in many 
hours, the practitioner fhould on no account in- 
terfere, provided the labour be zatura/. If he at- 
tempts to correct and to regulate every flight 
deviation, or ufes any artificial means for haften- 
ing the procefs, the events of his practice will 
convince him that he has exercifed his art on un- 
neceflary and improper occafions. He will more- 
over be taught, though he may acquire mo- 
mentary approbation by endeavouring to remove 
every little prefent inconvenience, that difeafes 
then far diftant will be attributed to his mif- 
conduc, . 
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conduét, and fometimes not without reafon. In 
this ftate and kind of labour he may with con- 
fidence rely upon the powers and refources of the 
conftitution, which will produce their effet with 
lefs injury either to the mother or child, and 
with more propriety than can be done fe the 
moft dexterous human {kill, 

When the head of the child begins to rene 
upon the external parts, thefe yield in a fhorter 
or longer time, and with more or lefs eafe, ac= 
cording to their natural rigidity, the degree of 
difpofition to dilate which they have affarnied’ 
during the labour, and the number of children 
which the patient has before had. The ‘preven- 
tion of any injury to the mother when the child 
is pafling through the external parts being efteem- 
ed a circumftance wholly depending upon the 
care of the practitioner, this part of our fubject 
deferves a feparate and particular inquiry. 


SECTION 
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SECT LON “VIL 


WueEn the head of the child firft begins to 
prefs upon and dilate the external parts, every 
pain may be fuftered to produce its full and na- 
~ tural effeét, without the hazard of mifchief. But 
when a part of the head is infinuated between 
them, and the perinaum is upon the ftretch, they 
are liable to be injured by the violence of the 
diftention. Any of thefe parts may be injured ; 
but the perineum in particular is fubje@t to a la- 
ceration, which may not only extend fo far as to 
occafion much prefent uneafinefs,. but very de- 
plorable confequences for the remainder of the 
patient’s life. It is therefore our duty to inquire 
into the merits of the different methods which 
have been recommended for the prevention of 
this accident, more efpecially as it admits of 
very imperfect relief when it has happened. 

Yet it is very remarkable that none of the 
ancient writers * either advife any method by 
which this accident may be prevented, or any 


* In the works of Eros, who lived in the 13th century, and 
which were publifhed by Spachius, this accident is mentioned, 
_and an aukward method of preventing it is recommended. 


means 
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means to be ufed for its relief, excepting fuch as 
were generally recommended for inflamed, ulcer- 
ated, or fiftulous parts. We may therefore pre- 
fume that it is an accident which did not fre- 
quently occur in their practice, or that it was 
efteemed of too little confequence to engage their 
attention. With refpect to the former opinion, 
it may be obferved, that whatever event is the 
confequence of any caufe muit at all times be 
produced under the fame circumftances, if that 
caufe continues to exift and to at. But thofe 
who had not perfection in view, and formed no 
very nice rule for their own conduct, might not be 
fenfible of deviations, and would not adjudge dif- 
agreeable confequences to their own error or 
mifmanagement. They did not therefore advife 
any method of preventing this accident, becaufe 
they were ignorant of the caufe, or they under- 
valued it. 

It may be further obferved, that the. oldeft 
writers in midwifery lived before the Chriftian 
religion was eftablifhed, and in countries in which 
polygamy was allowed; when the:death or in- 
firmity of one wife was comparatively of Jittle 
importance to him who had many, equally, or 
in fome degree, dividing or partaking of his af- 
fection, But on the,eftablifhment of the Chriftian 


religion, 
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religion, by which the felfith and bad difpofitions 
of the human mind were reftrained or correCted, 
and its better qualities exalted, one wife only 
being allowed to one man, and fhe being fup- 
pofed to poffefs the entire affections of her hufs 
band, every difeafe or infirmity, which might 
render her perfon lefs agreeable to him, became 
of infinite confequence to their mutual happi- 
nefs.. Thofe only who in the prefent {tate of fo- 
ciety have had an opportunity of fecing the many 
evils which flow from this alienation of affection, 
the caufe being perhaps unknown to the parties 
themfelves, can be fufficiently aware of the im- 
portance of this and many other accidents to 
which women are fubject; and which are often 
negleéted and difregarded, becaufe they are not 
attended with immediate danger. 

Still the queftion remains to be decided, whe- 
ther women are by any peculiarity of conftruc- 
tion naturally or neceflarily fubje& to a laceration 
of the perineum; oF whether this accident be the 
confequence. of opinions entertained, and of al- 
térations in the frame, occafioned by the peculiar 
manners of fociety; or of any adventitious cir- , 
cumftance whatever, at the time of delivery. 
Te was before obferved *, that none of the clafles 


* See Chap. Il. Sef. VI. 
of 
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bf animals are liable to a laceration of the peri- 
acum, except when extraordinary affiftance is 
given in cafes of otherwife infuperable difth- 
culty ; - and it is well known that the laceration 
does not univerfally happen to thofe women 
who are delivered before proper affiftance can be 
eiven. It is alfo to be remarked that, as far as 
relates to the ftate of all the internal parts, the 
chariges which they undergo at the time of par- 
turition are not only effectually; but moft fafely 
produced by the inftindtive efforts of the parent. 
From a general furvey of the wifdorn, order, and 
benignity, fo clearly apparent in all the defigns 
of Providence, in every circumftance particularly 
which relatés to the propagation of the different 
fpecies of animals, and the co+aptation, as it 
were, of that wifdom to the neceéffities of thofe 
of every kind, we might perhaps be juftified in 
making this general conclufion, that wornen, in 
every citcurnftance which relates to their fafety 
and well+doing in natural parturition, are not 
left in 4 more deftitute ftate than animals: For 
though it were proved that women are liable to 
ereater natural evils and difficulties in parturition 
than animals, the proofs of thefe would equally 
fatisfy our minds that they are alfo provided 
by nature with many peculiar refources, and 

Aa with 
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with powers which are limited only by the de 
gree of the difficulties which require their ex- 

ertion. 

Neverthelefs, from the frequency of the nee 
ration of the perineum, when women are deli- 
~ yered without affiftance, and from the difficulty 
with which it is fometimes prevented when the 
moft judicious and fkilful affiftance is given, 
it is believed by many that women mutt often 
be unavoidably fubject to it, and that the preven- 
tion muft ever remain an object of human, fkill, 
Now, with refpect to the firft ftaternent, that of 
the lacer4tion happening when women are deli- 
vered without affiftance, it does not follow that 
it is inevitable; for even then if may be the pro- 
du@tion of error in the patient herfelf, or her 
friends. Becaufe, from the hurry and folicitude 
ef their minds, and even by their fears, fhe 
may have been encouraged to make great volun- 
tary efforts, when the head of the child was On: 
the point of coming into the world, merely be~ 
eaufe fhe was not affifted ; or, after the expul- 
fion of the head, inftead of waiting. for the body 
to be expelled alfo, fome officious perfon pre- 
famed to extract it without regard to time, or 
the dire¢tion of the vagina. As to the difficulty 
or impoflibility of preventing the laceration in 
fome 
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{ome cafes, we are to confider that what may 
happen in a ftate of fociéty might not have hap- 
pened in a {tate of nature; that the foundation 
of the accident may have been laid by fomething 
done in the preceding ftage of the labour; and 
that it may be very much doubted, whether 
fome of the methods prattifed for the prevention 
may not in fact have been the caufe of the 
accident. | 
But the condu& of the praitioner is riot to 
be guided by refle€tions on what his patients 
might do or bear, with conftitutions healthy and 
firm, and with minds untainted with prejudices ; 
but by due confideration of what they are now 
capable of doing or bearing’; and he muft adapt 
his rules and his praétice to the ftate in which 
he actually finds them. From fome natural or 
acquired ¢aufe the laceration of the perimeum 
certainly does very often happen} and as fo 
much of the future happinefs 6f a wofian may 
depend upon its prevention we will grant; what 
is in many cafes true, that it is always to be 
prevented by our {kill and ¢are} as no harm can 
arife from the opinion, though erroneous; if the 
affittance we afford be judicioufly given. 
In the beginning of a labour, efpecially with 
frft children, it is not unufual to find the ex- 
Aa2 ternal 
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ternal parts. clofely contracted, and void of alk 
difpofition to dilate: yet in the courfe of a few 
hours, even when they have undergone no’ kind 
of preflure, but merely by a difpofition affumed 
from their confent with the internal parts, they 
become relaxed and foft. The longer the time. 
therefore. which pafles between the commence- 
ment of labour and the birth of the child, the 
lefs liable to a laceration will the perineum be ; © 
for it 4s never lacerated in a very flow labour, 
whatever.may.be the fize.of the child. But if 
it was poflible to: hurry a labour in fuch a man- 
ner that'the-head of the child fhould be brought 
- into.contact with, and prefled forcibly upon, the 
external, parts; ‘before-they had acquired the dit- 
pofition ; to» dilatej; they would be univerially 
torn, unlefs the accident was prevented by art; 
and the chance of the accident would. be accord- 
ing to the degree of precipitation,..and perhaps 
many hours-after.the act, by which the labour 
was hurried, was forgotten. 

When the head of the child is infinuated satis 
the external parts, af thefe do not eafily yield to 
the occafion, it has. been cuftomary to dilate 
them artificially ; under the idea of pr eparing 
them, to allow of. the more {peedy paflage of 
the head. During every pain, itis obvious that 

the 
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the parts undergo as much diftention as they are 
capable of bearing without injury ; and this pre- 


paration irritating and caufing an additional ftrefs’ 


upon them, nothing is more clear than that 
this method of proceeding contributes to their 


laceration. All artificial dilatation of the parts, ; 
all attempts to flide the perizceum over the head 


of the child {peedily, are therefore to be forberne, 
and avoided as pernicious. 


When the external parts are very rigid we 


have been taught that it is of great fervice to 
anoint them frequently and unfparingly with 
fome unctuous application, with the intention of 
giving or improving that difpofition to dilate 
which is’ wanting. If the parts are clothed 
with their proper mucus, as by the ufe of any 
application in the manner advifed, that would be 
abfterged, we fhall afterwards find ointments of 
any kind a very poor fubftitute for that mucus, 
and that there is little profit from their ufe. 
But if the parts are heated anid dry, after the 
application of flannels wrung out of warm water 
{ome {oft and fimple ointment may be fervice- 
able, by abating their heat, giving them a dif- 
pofition to fecrete their proper mucus, and of 
courfe favouring their dilatation, 
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In fome conftitutions the different parts con- 
cerned are not equally inclined to dilate. Some- 
times the internal parts dilate in the moft kindly 
manner, when the external are in a contrary 
ftate ; and fometimes the. internal are very rigid, . 
_ when the external parts have the greateft aptitude 
to dilate, yielding to the firft impulfe of the 
heads There is in all infinitely more difficulty 
with firft than with. fubfequent children, not 
from rigidity only, but, if we may be allowed 
the expreilign, from ignorance how to dilate; 
and from a certain degree of re-action in the 
parts during the continuance of every pain. It 
is therefore often obferved that the head of the 
child advances more, and with greater fafety, 
when the violence of a pain begins to abate, 
than during its continuance in full force; becaufe 
the re-action of the parts is then the {trongett. 

During a pain there is often reafon to expect 
that the head of the child would be excluded ; 
but the moment the pain declines the head is 
retracted a confiderable way into the vagiza, and 
the external parts clofe again, No other incon- 
venience arifes from this caufe than a little pro- 
longation of the labour, which may be irkfome, 
but cannot be injurious. If the parts do not 
diftend favourably, fhould the head of the child 

| abidg 
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abide within them in the abfence of a pain, it 
may be expedient to repel it in imitation of this 
natural occurrence, for the purpofe of preventing 
‘the laceration. ; 

_ When the head of the child is every moment 

expected to pafs through the external parts we 
have been advifed by fome to forward the emer- 

gence of the head from under the arch of the 

‘pubes. Others have on the contrary aflured us 
that it is more eligible to prevent, for a certain 
time, this emergence, by which means not 
only time is given for the parts to dilate, but the 
head of the child is brought to pafs through them 
in its fmalleft ax7s, and lefs diftention is thereby 
occafioned. Whoever has reflected upon this 

fubject would hefitate as much to believe that, 
in the general difpenfation of Providence, it 
fhould have been left to human {kill to guide 
the head of the child at the time of birth in a 
direction different from that in which it moft 
commonly prefents, as that it could have been 

intended for the generality of children to have 

been brought into the world by inftruments, or 
by any human invention. As far as my experi- 
ence enables me to judge, neither of thefe me- 

‘thods ought to be followed, nor any other which 
requires a complication of artifice; for, after a 
Aa4 trial 
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trial of them all, I] am convinced that the moft 
effetual method of preventing a laceration, or 
any injury to the parts, is to be founded 
on the fingle principle of retarding, for a cer- | 
tain time, the paflage of the head oF the child 
through them. This retarding may depend qn 
the compofure of the patient, and the {kill of 
the practitioner; and thofe errors, of which the 
former might be guilty, the latter muft endea- 
vour to obviate and correét, 

When the head of the child is nearly born 
the effort to expel is made inftinétively, and it 
is ufually vehement, the breath being retained ~ 
for the purpofe of {trengthening that effort. The 
patient may alfo, from a perfuafion of its being 
necefiary and proper, or at the inftance of her 
friends, ftrive with much voluntary exertion to 
add to the force of the pain, for the purpofe of 
expelling the child mare {peedily. If we pre- 
fume that the danger of j injuring the parts de- 
pends merely upon the rapidity with which the 
head may be expelled, and that thefe are only 
able to bear without injury fo much diftention 
as 1s occafioned by the inftinGive efforts, then 
all the additional voluntary force is beyond what 
is either needful or fafe. * It is therefore requi- 

* See Ghap. I, Sec, VI. 
Pe a re lite 
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fite that we fhould do away this voluntary force 
by convincing the patient of its impropriety, 
and difluading her from exerting herieif, or lef 
fen at leaft the yoluntary effort, by urging her to 
talk or cry out during the time of a pain, which 
will prevent her from retaining her breath ; or, 
if her fufferings are fo ereat that fhe cannot 
command her own actions, then the efforts fhe 
makes mutt be refifted on our part by the appli- 
cation of fome equivalent force, in the manner 
we fhall foon confider. When the patient has 
been outrageous, and the danger of a laceration 
yery great, I haye fometimes pine a re{pite by 
telling her fuddenly, in the ns of a pain, 
that the child was already born. 

Every thinking man will carry the principles 
he has confidered and approved, in his remem- 
brance, through the whole courfe of his practice ; 
but the methods by which his principles are pur- 
{ued muit be carefully fuited to the particular 
exigences of every individual cafe. In the fub- 
jet of which we are now {peaking there is a 
number of little circumftances, the knowledge 
of which can only be learned by refle&tion and 
experience. But it will generally be fufficient 
for the practitioner to refift the progrefs of the 
head of the child, during the time of a pain, 


by 
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by placing upon it the fingers and thumb of the 
right-hand, fo formed that they may bear upon 
many points; or, to apply the palms of one or both 
of the thumbs in fuch a manner, that they fhall 
at the fame time fupport the fourchette, or thin 
edge of the permaum. But in firft children, 
when, from the vehemence of the patient, and 
the rigid ftate of the parts, there is great reafon 
to apprehend a laceration of the perineum, then, 
— occafionally calling in the other means to our 
aid, we fhall be able to give the moft powerful 
and effe€tual fupport, by applying the palm of 
the left-hand, covered with a foft cloth, over 
the whole *temporary and natural perineum, 
and the right-hand employed as was beforemen- 
tioned, me a force fufficiently firm to refift the 
exertions of the patient during the violence of 
the pain. In this way we are to proceed till 
the parts are fufficiently dilated, when the head 
may be permitted to flide through them in the 
floweft and gentleft manner; and we are never 
to quit our attention till it is perfectly cleared of 
the perineum. Should there be any delay or 
aukwardnels when the perineum flides over the 
face, the fore-finger of the right-hand muft be 
paffed under its lateral edge, by which it may 


* See Chap, 1], dee, Tl, 
be 
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be cleared of the chin before the fupport given 
by the left-hand is withdrawn. When the pains 
are exceedingly ftrong, and the patient reftlefs 
in her efforts, the head will fometimes be ex- 
pelled with wonderful velocity, in oppofition to 
all the refiftance we are able to make; but by 
this calm and fteady proceeding we may be af- 
fured that we fhall, under all circumftances, 
wholly prevent, or greatly leffon, all the evils 
to which fhe would have been liable if our con- 
duct had been different. 

It is neceflary to obferve that thefe attempts 
to prevent the laceration of the perimeum produce 
fome effect upon the head of the child, and 
upon the parts of the mother. In the applica- 
tion, therefore, of the refifting force we mutt 
not only be careful that the pofition of the patient 
is proper, and fuch as will allow us to act with 
advantage, but that we do not make any inju- 
rious or partial preflure; becaufe, if a partial 
{upport be given to the perineum, the head of 
the child is projected againit an unfupported 
part, and the danger of a laceration is increafed, 
The fupport muft be equally applied and uni- 
formly exerted; and then there will be no more 
prejudice than what might be occafioned by the 
rigidity of the parts, | 

Pas When 
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When the head of the child is expelled,’ per- 
haps the confequences of an inftant tranfition 
from extreme mifery to total freedom from pain, 
and to pofitive joy, are in no cafe, to which hu- 
man nature is fubject, more con{picuous and inte- 
refting, though the delivery be not completed. 
It was formerly fuppofed neceffary for the prac- 
tioner to extraét the body of the child immedi- 
ately after the expulfion of the head, left it fhould 
be deftroyed by confinement in this untoward 
pofition. But experience has not only proved 
that the child is not on that account in any par- 
ticular danger; but that it is really fafer and bet- 
ter, both for the mother and child, to wait for 
the return of the pains, by which it will foon 
be expelled; and a more favourable exclufion of 
the placenta will alfo by that means be obtained. 
In the courfe of a few minutes after the expulfion 
of the head, the ation of the wferus returning, 
the fhoulders of the child advance, and the ex- 
ternal parts of the mother being again brought 
upon the ftretch, the practitioner muft place the 
fingers of his right-hand on each fide of the neck, 
and at the fame time with the left fupport the 
perineum with as much circum{pection as when 
the head was expelled; he muft then conduct 
the body flowly in the direétion of the vagina, 
till it is wholly extricated. 


The 
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The child is to be placed in fuch a fituation 
that the external air may have free accefs to its 
mouth,” its head being covered; care being then 
taken of the mother we muft proceed to tie the 


navel- {tring 1 in the manner recommended 1 in the 
next fection. 


SBjy O-T TO Nailx. 


THE operation of tying and cutting the navels ~ 
{tring when the child is born, though in itfelf of 
no great importance, was formerly thought to 
require fo much {kill and judgment as ‘to give 
a profeflional name to thofe who are now called 
practitioners in midwifery. But every thing 
which relates to the treatment of the mother or . 
child is of fome confequence; and, even in 
trifling matters, there is a propriety of manner, 
the want of which may leflen the eftimation of 
every perfon’s character. | 

It feems to have been a practice with the an- 
cients to wait for a certain time after the birth 
of the child for the exclufion of the placenta be- 


fore 
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fore the navel-f{tring was tied or divided; if the 
child was born apparently dead, or in a very 
feeble {tate, the placenta, when expelled, was laid 
upon its belly, as a reftoring or comforting ap-~ 
plication. . When the child revived but flowly, 
or when the figns of life declined, it became a 
cuftom to lay the placenta on hot embers, * or 
to immerfe it in hot wine ; and the heat thereby 
conveyed was fuppofed to-ftimulate the weak or 
decaying powers of life to more vigorous action. 
It has fince been the practice to divide the funis 
immediately after the birth of the child; and the 
weaker this was, the more expedition it was 
thought neceflary to ufe ; for, the child being 
fuppofedto’ be in a‘ftate fimilar’to ‘that’ of an 
apopleétic patient, a eéftain portion” of - blood 
might ‘by that means be difcharged from the 
divided funzs, and the imminent dingét ‘inftantly 
removed. There is: another method which I 
have feen practifed, the very reverfe of the, 
former } for in this, the lofs of any quantity of 
blood being confidered as ‘injurious, the navel- 
ftring was not divided, but the blood contained 
in its veflels was repeatedly ftroked from the 
placenta towards the body df the child. In al} 
thefe different methods, and many others found« 


* See Pen Prattyue des Accouchments, Livre I. Chap. xii. 18. 
ed 
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ed on directly contrary principles, children have 
been treated in different times and countries, and 
yet they have generally done well; the opera~ 
tions of Nature being very ftubborn, and happily 
admitting of confiderable deviation and inter- 
ruption, without the prevention of her ends. 

‘There is yet in all things a perfectly right 
and a wrong method; and, though the advan-~ 
tage or difadvantage of thefe may be overlooked, 
the propriety and advantage of the right method 
muft be evidently proved by individual cates, 
and of courfe by the general refult of pra@ice. 
In this, as well as in many other points, we 
have been too fond of interfering with art, and 
have configned too little to nature ; as if the hu- 
man race kad been deftined to wretchednefs and 
difafter, from the moment of birth, beyond the 
allotment of other creatures. : 

Perhaps the changes which take place i in » the 
body of the child, ieee after its birth, at 
leaft the manner in which. they. are produced, 
are not perfectly undetftood at this time.. *.But 
we know ifthe child is in ahealthy {tate that it 


* See Pen Pratique des Accouchments, Livre I. Chap, xii. 18. 
-- And an Effay on the Treatment of Women in-Childbed ; 
written by my very. ingenious and indefatigable friend Mr. 
Charles White. ’ 
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cries luftily and continually, when the aif rufhes 
into its luhgs, which are thereby expanded. 
This cry, which does not feem to be occafioned 
by pain but furprife, is in its confequences ex 
tremely important, ds it is the caufe of an exer- 
tion of all the powers of the child, atid enables 
it to acquire a new manner of living, inconfift- 
ent with, and very different frotn, that whicli 
it pofleffed before it was born. But the changé 
from uterine life, as it may be called, to breath- 
ing life, is not inftantaneous, but gradual; and 
the uterine life continues ‘till the breathing life 
is perfected, as is proved by the contitiudnce of 
the circulation between the child and placenta 
for fome time after it has cried. As the breath- 
ing life becomes perfected, the uterine life de- 
clines : and the manner of its declenfion may be 
proved by attending to the pulfation of the na- 
vel-ftring, which firft ceafes at the part neareft 
the placentas and then, by flow degrees, nearer 
and nearer to the child, till at length it entirely 
eeafes ;: fo that the whole of the circulating 
blood ultimately refides in the body of the child, 
and the navel-{tring becomes quite flaccid. It 
{eems reafonable’to ‘pelagus that the continuance 
of the uterine life after the birth of the child 
was defigned for its prefer vation from the acc 
dents 
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dents of its ftate at that time; fhould the acqui- 
fition of its breathing life be by any caufe re- 
tarded or hindered. If then the practice of tying 
or dividing the navel-{tring the inftant the child 
18 born be followed, though it were before Vigo~— 
‘rous, it will in fome cafes immediately decline; 
and, never acquiring its perfedt breathing life, 
may in a {fhort time die: or, if the child were 
ina feeble or a dubious ftate, pofleffing only that 
life which it had during its refidence in the 
uterus, as by tying and dividing the navel-ftring 
that life is deftroyed before the breathing life is 
acquired, it muft inevitably perifh. We may , 
therefore fafely conclude that the navel-{tring 
of a new-born infant ought never to be tied or 
divided till the circulation in it has ceafed {pon- 
taneoufly ; nor would the child fuffer, though 
the funis was never tied, if it was not divided. 

With refpe& to the manner of tying the na- 
vel-{tring there has alfo been much difference of 
opinion, whether there fhould be one or two li- 
gatures, and in what part thefe fhould be fixed. 
Two ligatures were advifed on the prefumption 
that, by the end of the fumis next the placenta, 
the maternal blood might be difcharged, and the 
parent brought into great danger, as if there 
were two currents of blood circnlating in the 


Bb veflels ; 
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veflels; and by fome it was alfo fuppofed pro- 
per to ufe two ligatures, for the purpofe of re- 
taining the blood, prefuming that the placenta 
would be caft off more commodioufly, in the 
manner of a gorged leach. On the contrary, 
one ligature ae fader recommended, that we 
might have an opportunity of draining away as 
wean blood as poflible from the eB a. by the 
divided end of the funis, which was fuppofed to 
produce an advantage equal to the diminution of 
the bulk of the placenta. But, if the cuftom of 
deferring to make the ligatures till the circulation 
in the funis ceafes be eftablifhed, all this reafon- 
ing in favour of one or two ligatures will fall to 
the ground. Yet, as there 1s a poffibility in the 
cafe GF twins, with a double placenta, of the child 
yet unborn lofing its blood by the divided funis 
of that which is born, and from the habit of 
ufing them, on the whole, I prefer two liga- 
tures, more efpecially as no harm can arife from 
them, even if one fhould be ufelefs. As tothe 
part where the ligature ought to be fixed it 1s of 
no real TCO . becaufe the future fepara~ 
tion of the fuzs will not be made at the ligature, 
wherever that is fixed, but at a line, evidently 
marked, and clofe to the belly of the child; and 
as to the: materials ufed, provided they are not 
4 {o 
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fo thick as to be cumberfome, nor fo thin as to 
cut the funzs, it is all that is required. 

In the courfe of ten or twenty minutes, and 
fometimes longer, after the birth of the child, 
the circulation in the > fums having ceafed, one 
ligature is to’be fixed upon it abotit three inches 
Frorii the belly of the child, and another at 
twice that diftance, with fo much force as to 
repre{s the circulation which may happen to re- 
turn, and yet not fo firmly asto divide it. The 
navel-{tring may then be cut with a pair of {cif- 
fors between the two ligatures, and the child 
given to a careful affiftant, It was formerly the 
cuftom to divide the fumis under the bed-clothes ; 
but, having once known a very deplorable acci- 
dent happen from this caufe, I make it a general 
rule to withdraw the child, that I may have an 
opportunity of feeing when I tie or divide the 


funis, 
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Soon after the birth of the child it is proper 
to apply the hand upon the abdomen of the mo- 
ther, to afcertain whether there be another child; 
er whether the wterus be contracting in a manner 


Bb2 favourable 
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favourable to the feparation and exclufion of the 
placenta. Both the doétrines and cuftoms ‘of 
practice, regarding the management of the p/a- 
centa, have been exceedingly different, even in 
common cafes ; and though one method of pro- 
ceeding may be more generally preferred and fol- 
lowed than. the-reft, there is much diverfity in 
the conduct of individual practitioners, who may 
he fufpected to a& fometimes in a manner con- 
trary to their own judgment, in compliance with 
the prejudices of thofe by whom they are em- 
ployed. The minds of all women are full of {o- 
licitous fears till the placenta is brought away ; 
and the fooner this is done, after the child is born, 
the more they are gratified. But though the 
difcovery of truth, and the fidelity of practice 
founded thereon, may not always be acceptable ; 
yet in all pradtitioners, however defirous of 
obliging, there muft be fome firmnefs of mind, 
fome determination to at upon principle, or 
they will be perpetually involved in error, and 
led to do what may be productive of immediate 
or diftant mifchief, in order to avoid the evil of 
prefent | cenfure. , 

In the hiftory which has been given of the 
‘former {tages of a natural labour it appears, that 
gil the paflive changes which the parts undergo, 


and 
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and all the active powers exerted for producing 
thefe changes, are not only entirely independent 
of the will of the patient, but are fully equal to 
the end which they were defigned to accomplifh 
without any affiftance, which is no more wanted 
for the. purpofe of forwarding a natural labour 
than for any of the ordinary fun@ions of the. 
body. When we have feen a child fafely ex- 
pelled by a procefs beautiful, and regulated by the 
greateft wifdom, there feems to be no reafon 
why we fhould be apprehenfive of error or ina- 
bility in thofe powers, for the feparation or 
exclufion of the placenta, which is’but an inferior 
and fecondary part of the fame procefs; or why 
we fhould not in this, as in all other cafes of medi- 
cine, be firft convinced of the neceflity of ufing 
art before we attempt to give affiftance. Onthe 
proper management of the placenta the life of 
the patient may depend ; and it is therefore fit- 
ing and necefflary that our conduct fhould be 
guided not by prejudice, but by the dictates of 
reafon and experience. 

After a natural labour, efpecially with a firft 
child, the pain which the patient has fuffered, 
and the exertions by which the expulfion of the - 
child was effected, will have occafioned a pro- 

portionate 
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portionate degree of temporary fever, and fhe 
will be in the fame fituation as if fhe had under- 
gone fome exceflive fatigue. By the birth of the 
child the is freed from her fuffering, and it muft 
be our firft employment to reftore tranquillity to 
her mind, to calm the hurried circulation of the 
blood, and to bring her as foon as we can into a 
quiet and natural ftate. In the courfe of ten, 
and feldom of more than twenty minutes, the 
action of the uterus is again excited for the pur- 
pofe of expelling the placenta, which is indicated 
by pain, lefs in degree, but in other refpects like 
thet of which fhe complained when the child 
was expelled. It feldom happens that the f/a- 
centa is either wholly feparated or expelled by 
the firft pain; but when that has ceafed for a 
few minutes it is again renewed ; and, on exa- 
mination, the p/acenta is often found defcended, 
or defcending, into the vagma; where it may 
with fafety and propriety be fuffered to abide 
till it is wholly expelled by a repetition of the 
pains.. But if the placenta thould defcend very 
flowly, or the patient be much difturbed, the 
practitioner may take hold of the fums*, and 
by 


* When the young has been a fhort time expelled, carnive- 


rous animals lay hold of the navel-ftring with their teeth, in 
order 
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by gently pulling in the time of a pain, and in 
a proper direction, favour its feparation and de- 
{cent. But whether the placenta fhould defcend 
anto the vagina {pontaneoufly, or be: brought 
down by the affiftance given, it fhouldobe fuf- 
fered to remain there till it is excluded by the 
pains; at leaft it fhould not be extracted before 
the hurry occafioned :by the labour is wholly 
compofed, and the wferws has had fufficient time 
to contrat in fuch a manner as to prevent any 
alarming hemorrhage. ‘The placenta {eldom re- 
mains more than one hour in this fituation; but, 
if it fhould not be excluded at the end of tht 
time, we may again take hold of the fwais, and, 
aiding the force of a pain, in the gentleft and 
floweft manner, bring the placenta through the 
os externum. We mutt be likewife cautious to 
bring down the membranes as perfeétly as we 
can, that any coagu/a formed in the cavity of 
the uterus may be enveloped in them, and one 
principle caufe of after-pain be removed. "Then 
the patient, being put ina comfortable ftate, and 
as little diftarbed as poffible, may be left to her’ » 


repote. 

order to extraét the placenta. It is probable that a woman in 
a {tate of nature would, with her own hands, give fomething 
like the fame affiftance; and in the force I ufe to bring down 
the placenta, I always bear in mind this circumftance. 


In 
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In this third ftage of a labour many inconve- 
niences and many impediments to the exclufion 
of the placenta may occur ; fome of which may 
require a longer time to be given, and others the 
affiftance of art, for the removal or prevention 
of danger. But of all thefe difficulties, and the 
means of giving relief, we fhall fpeak very fully 
when we come to the treatment of Urerine He- 
morr hages. 
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ABDOMEN, partial diftentions of, during pregnancy, probaply 
herniz, page 283. 

pendulous, fhould be fupported by bandage, 285. 

too great general diftention of, 284. 

A@tion, expulfatory of extranedus fubftances, common to all 

parts of the body, 228. | | 

Anafarcous fwellings of the inferior extremities, 279. 

Appetites eught to be attended to, 259. 

Afcites, cautions againft tapping in, where pregnancy is 
pofible, 28r. | 

remarks on, ib. 


= 


Ball-ftool, what, 262. 

Bladder, on the ftone of the, 72. 

Bleeding during pregnancy, remarks on, 248, 253. 
Blood, periodical difcharge of, fometimes in men, 155. 


Cancer, remarks on, 175+ 
fcheme for improving our knowledge of, 178. 
Carunculz myrtiformes, enlargement of, 78. 
Catheter, on the ufe of the, 133. 
Child, dimenfions and ftruCture of head of, 41. 
——  expulfion of body of, fhould be left to nature, 364 
——— management of, immediately on delivery, 365. 
—-—. onthe circulation of the blood between the parent 
and, 215. 
————- paflage of, through pelvis, 248. 
‘——— pofition of head of, in natural birth, 43, 348. 
Chorion, pfeudo or fpongy, 202. 
Clytoris, enlargement of, 70. 
Clyfters ufeful in labour, 329. 
Conception, firft ftage of, 201. 
Padi oy Conception, 


EON gap 77h Ke 
Conception, on the figns of, 235. 


fometimes takes place in nurfes, or Women whe 
have never menftruated, 299. 

various opinions refpecting, 181, 

Corpora lutea, 8g. 

Coftivenefs, 260. 

Cramp, during pregnancy, remarks ‘on, 273. 


Decidua reflexa, 202. 
Diarrheea of pregnant women, 276. 
Diet during pregnancy, remarks on, 249. 


Emetics may be given fafely during pregnancy, 258, 276. 
Examination, method of, 310. 


fhould be deferred as long as poffible, 312. 
Exercife during pregnancy, remarks on, 250. 
Extremities, lower, fwellings of, 279. 


Feces, indurated, cellection of in the inteftines, 262. 
Fallopian tubes, 87. 

Fluor albus common during pregnancy, 271. 
defcribed, 100. 


method of cure, 102. 
Foetus, formation and ftru@ture of, 204. 
fituation of, in the uterus, 292. 
Funis umbilicalis, 241. 


Generation, external parts of, 54. 


difeafes of, 57. 

edematofe {welling of, 60. 
pruritus or itching of, 73. 

~—— tumours and excrefcencies of, 572 
ee SHiter nal parts: OL wa. 
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Headach of pregnant women, 278. 
Heartburn, caufes and cure of, 2 59: 
Hemiplegia of pregnant women, 278. 
Hemorrhoide, 
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Hemorrhoids, caufes and cure of, 264. 
Herniz, abdominal and umbilical, 282. 
———— peculiar kind of, 140. 
Hydatids of the uterus, 112. 

Hymen, defcription of, 75. 
imperforated, 76. 


-——— peculiar to the human {pecies, 75. 
——— rigidity of, 70. 


Irritability, doStrine of, originally Gliffon’s, xximt, 238. 


remarks on, 237- 
Jaundice during pregnancy, 266. 


~ Labia pudendi, abfcefles of, fhould be left to break of them. 
felves, 63. 
cohefion of, 61. 
edematofe fwelling of, 60. 
enlargement of, 58. 
affiftance not to be given haftily in, 322, 345, es 
claffification of, 318. 
clyfters ufeful in, 325. 
duration of, difficult to prognofticate, 316, 339. 
firft ftage of, 338. 
natural, 319. 
pains, 67, 320. 
predifpofing figns of, 305. 
fecond ftage of, 346. 
————- fymptoms accompanying, 321. 
teft of, 314. 
~———— third ftage of, 350. 
Life, principle of, may be fufpended for a long time, 195. 
two different modes of, 368. } 
Longing of pregnant women, remarks on, 256. 
Lungs being heavier than water no proof that a child is ftill- _ 
born, and vice verfa, 209. 
Ce2 Lymph, 
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Lymph, difcharges of: from the uterus, before and after de- 
livery, 223. 


Mechanics, on the application of, to prey» AS. 
Medicine, hiftory of, 11. 
— in England, vir. 
Membranes, breaking of, 344, 
cautions againft rupturing, 3455 347. 
defcribed, 219. 
Menfes peal during pregnancy, 246. 


wenn excels of, 170. 

obftruction of, 164. 
ee method of cure, 166. 
AGRO e difcharge does not coagulate, 159. 
innocuous, 153. 

Menftruation, account of, 148. 

begins fooneft in hot climates, 149, 


Deseo 


of efficient caufes of, 155. 


final caufes of, 160. 

on the ceffation of, 173, 

painful, 172. 

— remarks on, 163. 

Midwifery, hiftory of, 1. 

a SO in Encland, xxx. 
Minerals, on the growth of, 188. 

Mole, remarks on various fubftances fo called, rr5, 


Navel-ftring, on tying and cutting the, 365. 

| two ligatures on, preferable, 370, 
Numbnefs of lower extremities, 272. 

Nut, growth of, defcribed, 193. 


Opiates, cautions refpecting the ufe of, during pregnancy, 
254, 275. — 
Offa innominata defcribed, 6. 


Ovaries, cafe of enlargement of, 122. ; 
Ovaries, 
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Ovaries, defcription and ufe of, 88. 
——— dropfy of, 117. 
cease) RE CUIEIOL, L1G. 
_—__— inflammation, fcirrhus, and cancer of, 121. 
———_ menftruation prevented by extirpation of, 124. 
teeth, hair, bones, &c. frequently found in, 125. 


Ovum, defcription of, 196, 204. 

~——— impregnation of, 20F. , 

~—-<-- membranes of, 218, 

Pains, erratic, during pregnancy, 272. 

falfe, 334. 

kind of, always indicated by inftinctive aa sp eg 328, 

labour, all have their ufe, 332. 

effects of, 67. 

no endeavours fhould be ufed to “promote” 
effects of, 68, 336, 360. 

Parturition: difficulties of, 234. 


abt 


— anne On the Causes "Of, ZOT. 
————-— predifpofing figns of, 305. 


Ce ee 


poflibility of taking place during fleep, 331- 
Pelvis, connexion of the bones of, 11. 


contents of the cavity of, 120. 
noe delcribeds-2, 
————= diitortion of, 745. 
——-— form and dimenfions of, 38. 
———— matter forming between Joofened bones of, 36. 
_ —— pofition of in various animals, 31. 
=———~ reunion of the feparated bones of, 27. 
——_— feparation of the bones of, 13. 
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et a oceecemnemne a LeS of, 195° 2% 
ftructure of, 32. 


peatatthes dropfy of, 141. 
a ee ee CHE Of, 142, 
————- -———- — cured by tapping, 146. 
eo mee 1ACeration of 704; 350. 
Perinzuny 
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Perinzeum, laceration of, caufes of, 66, 356,- 
~— to prevent, 355. 
———-——— method of fupporting during labour, 361, 
——-~——— peculiar laceration of, 69. 
Peffaries, defcription and ufe of, 107. 
Phyficians, college of, x11. 


Caer 
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— new rank formed by, xx. 

Placenta, defcription and ufe of, 213. | 

--—ve memes extraction of, has been followed by difcharge of 
lymph only, 223. 

————— On the expulfion of, 3972: 

~——---— fometimes attached to the os uteri, occafioning 
dangerous haemorrhage in parturition, 214. 

Polypi of the vagina, 97. 

BEPenancy attended with febrile difpofition, 248. 

— anxiety and folicitude attending, 276. 

—————~- Cautions.on the ufe of opium and fpirituous liquors 
during, 254, 275. 

————~— emetics may be fafely given during, 255. 

———-——- general remarks on difeafes during, 290. 

———-—- indigeflion, depravity, and lofs of appetite in, 2 50, 

————e—= On exercife during, 250. 

————-—_ — the dict of women in a flate of, 249, 

ee mm VOMItING attending, 252. 


Quickening, what, 243. 


Reckoning of women, remarks on, 299. 
we fhould always allow full time to, 300, 
Rigors during labour, remarks on, 322. 
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Sacrum defcribed, 2. 

Sal catharticus amarus will frequently ftay on the ftomach 
when other purgatives will ie 261. 

Shew, 325. 

Skin, blotches and difcolorations of, 266. 


Sleep, want of, 274. a ee 
mali-pox, 


i NOD BS. . 
Small-pox, whether communicated to foetus by mother dowbt 
ful, 289. 
————— women mifcarrying or falling in labour towards the 
crifis of, die, 290. 
Spaying, what, and effects of, 89. ~ 
Spirituous liquors, cautions onthe ufe of, during pregnancy, 2 64. 
Stones, remarks on the paflage of, from the gall-bladder into 
the inteftine, 229, 242. 
Strangury, caufes and cure of, 269. 
——— generally fign of natural prefentation, 270, 323- 
Sympathy, remarks on, 237- 


~ 


Tenefmus, obfervations on, 276, 


Urethra, difeafes of, 72. 

Urine, incontinence of, 270. 

Utero-geftation, on the term of, 295. 

Uterus, action of, in excluding the foetus, 227. 

arteries of, 83. 

cancer of, 175, 179. 

caufes of the action of, 231. 

changes of, on conception, 202, 204. 

defcription of, 80 

difference of in different animals, 199. 

dropfy of, probably nothing but large hydatid, 112. 

has mufcular fibres, but its extraordinary action in 
labour not owing to them, 86. 

hydatids of, 111. 

lymphatics of, 85. 

nerves of, ib. 

not neceflary to extract all coagula from, after de 
livery, 116. 


on the thicknefs of, during pregnancy, 81, 231. 
orifice of, how dilated in labour, 339.. 
-—— untimely dilated will clofe again, 232. 
———— perhaps a gland, 86. 

prolapfus of, 104, ¢ 
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Uterus, prolapfius of, cure of, 106. 

Te a 7 never bemencial as basbern fuppofed, rr fe 
————=_ ~~ == occafioned by one labour may be cured 

by another, 105. 
retroflection of, 140. 
retroverfion of, 128, 
i - cemprrorepmpenet ir enh 220-0) ico 


——-—— _— occafioned by fuppreffion of urine; 136, 
—————~  — fymptoms of, caufed by enlarged ovary, 
122. 

veins of, 84. 

Vagina, cicatrices in, 95. 

momemmne COHEfion of, G3. 

-———~ contraction of; 92. 

——~- — cafe of, ib. 


~——— defcribed, 79. 

omen difeafes of, QI. 

emma herniain, 146. 

polypi of, 97. 

Varices of legs, thighs, and abdomen, 273. 

Vegetables, srowth of, defcribed, 193. 

aes probably fubje& tc fam2 influences as animals, 19f. 
Venereal difeafe, cafe miftaken for, g2. 

may be fafely cured during pregnancy, 286. 


not communicated to the foetus by an ine 
fected parent, 287, 
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Vertiginous complaints, 278. 
Veficula umbilicalis, 221. 
Vomiting attending pregnancy, 252. 


Watchfulnefs, caufes and cure of, 274, 
Waters, bye or falfe, 220. 
«———- moft probably never evacuated without labour enfuittg 
} : 
223. 


. oa of the amnion, 221. 
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